r 


Honcontormist. 


THE : 


**THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT AND THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION.” 


nl — — 3 


Vor. XL—New SERIES, No. 313. 


— — ¹ !— — 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1861. 


Price 6d. 


— — — ee oOo Dee — — 


BRICISH AND FOREIGN SAILORS’ SOCIETY. 
HE AUTUMNAL MEETING in aid of the 


above Society will be he'd in the Great Hall of CROSBY 
HALL, Bishop*gate-etreet, on THURSDAY Evening, Novem- 
ber 13, 1851. Rear-Admiral C. R. MOORSOM, v. P., will pre- 
side. The principal resolutions will be supported by the follow. 
ing gentlemen :—The Rev, J. W. MASSIE, b. b., LI. D, Seere- 
tary of the British Missions; the Rev. A. P. BLACK, X. U., of 
the National Scoteh Church, Philpot-strect, Commercial-road ; 
the Rev. J. W. WATSON, M. A., Episcopal Chapel, Beresford- 
street, Walworth; the Rev. J. KENNEDY, X M., of Stepney; 
the Rev. F. TRESTRAIL, Secretary to the Baptist Missionary 
Bociety ; and W. IL. BOND, Esq., K. N. 


The Chair will be taken at half-past SIX o’clock precisely. 


LONDON TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, 


HE SECOND MONTHLY PUBLIC MEET- 
ING will be held in the Large Room, EXETER HALL, 
Strand. on MONDAY, 17th November, 1851, on which occ ision 
JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM, Esq., President of the Lon lon 
Temperance League, ai take the Chair at TEN o'clock precisely. 
The Kev, T. SPENCER. M. A., late Fellow of St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge; the Rev, JAREZ BURNS, D.D.; the Rev, W. W. 
ROBINSON, M A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Chelsea; and 
FRANCIS W. KELLOGG, Eaq., of America (who shortly leaves 
fur Scotland), will take part in the proceedings. 
Adinission to the Body of the Hall FREE. 


T.C. PREBBLE, I n . s 
E. GRIFFITHs, n. Sees. 


NATIONAL FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
Registered as the 


NATIONAL PERMANENT MUTUAL BENEPFI?’ BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 


THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING of 
the Members is appointed to be held at the LONDON 
TAVERN, in the City of London, on FRIDAY, the 28th inst., 
at Six o'clock in the Evening, to receive the Report of the 
Directors for the past sear, t» cet ten Directors instead of 
thoee going out by rotation, and to elect two Auditors, 
By order of the Board, 
W. E. WHITTINGHAM, Secretary. 
18, King’s Arms Yard, Moorgate-street, 
London, Nov. 10, 1851, 


— — — — 


—— —— 


TO THE FAITHFUL IN CHRIST JESUS. 


\ H AT is the cause of the Sectarianism of the 
Christian Church! 

Is it not, that all have departed from the apostolic standard, 
and thereby set at nought the sovereignty of Jehorah, and im- 
pugned the wisdon: of the Must High, as revealed in His Word! 
—2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 

Of what use is a Divine Revelation if it may be departed from, 
cither in doctrine or practice, at the will of men? How unlike 
that of the Berean: of old is such conduct! Is it to be wondered 
at, that the churches now meet not with the like approbation of 
the Spirit of the Lord, but are left so much to their own inven- 
tions !—Pealm xcix. 

A few disciples of Jesus, being convinced of the universal de- 
parture of the churches fron the simplicity of the Gospel, hav- 
ing met together for some time, in dependence upon the Lord, 
and in accordance with His Word, are desirous of ascertaining 
if any immersed believers are willing to unite with them in 
more publicly asserting the honour of tue Lord, through the 
fellowship of a church. 

Communications may be addressed to II. C., 81, Buker-street, 
Portman-square, London, 


HOME EPUCATION, 
TH Advertiser, having engaged a Governess 


for her two little girls, is desirous to receive into her 
family two others, under 12 years of age, to educate with them 
in the usual branches, with Music and the rudiments of French. 
The parties are members of a Congregational church, and the 
locality is very desirable. Terms, £25 per annum. 
Address, A., 10, New Park-road, Stockwell by Kennington. 


— — -— er er — 


PRIVATE TUTOR, 

A Young Man, intending to graduate at the 

University of London, wishes for a situation in a good 

family as Private Tutor. IIis attainments are,—Modern Lan- 

guages (acquired by several years’ residence on the Conti- 

nent), Cia-sice, Mathematics, &., and his references perfectly 
tatisſuctory. 

Address, J. II. II., 20, Paternoster row. 


REV. G. R. MIALL, of Ullesthorpe 


TAE 

Leicestershire, is desirous of receiving into his family two 
or three additional pupils to educate with his eon. Strict 
attention is paid to moral and religious, as well as mental train- 
ing. Terme, 40 guineas per annum. Keferences can be given 
if required, Ullerthorpe is a healthy rural village, 13 miles 
rom Leicester, and is a station on the Midland Railway. 


— — — 
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TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 
VV ANTED, in a well-established Business in a 
healthy Scea-port town, a well-disposed Lud, as In-door 
Apprentice to the Wateh and Clock-making and Jewellery 
Business, where he will have every opportunity of gaining a 
thorough knowledge of the business. The most respectable 
references will be given. 
For further particulars, address to E. BEVAN, Argyle-street, 
Birkenhead, 


— —— 


WV Eb, by a respectable married Man, 

member of a Christian Church, age 38, cars, employment 
as Messenger, or Light Porter, or Assistant wa Warebouse, or 
an) ter pectabe capacity where he could make himself generally 
Useful, or to take care of Offices or Chambers. Knows Town 


Weil. Respectable references, in addition to a twelve years’ 
character. 


Address, R. D., Mr, Bulpity’s, 217, Oxſord-street. 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, HAVERSTOCK HILL. 
ELECTION, NOVEMBER, 1851. 


THE Sympathy and Support of the Governors 
and Subscribers are re«pectfully and carnestly solicited 
on behalf of CHARLES S. T. OSBORN, aged 7 years, son of 
the late Mr. Thomas W. Osborn, 17 years with Mesere, Walk ſen 
and Sons, Lawrence-lane, who died June, 1850, leaving a Widow 
and Five young Children, the second of whom is the present 
Applicant, totally unproviied for, The case is strongly recom- 
mended by—The Rev. J. Aldis, Maze-Pond Chapel; Mr. J. 
Walkden, Lawrence-lane, Cheap-iae; Mr. Wm. Beddome, 16, 
Gresham-street; Messers. J. Keighley and Brother, Foeter- 
lane, Cheapside; *Mr. D. Kraus, 217, Blackfriare-road; the 
Rev. J. Branch, Waterloo-road; *Mr. G. Hadoutt, 70, Lower 
Marsh, Lambeth; *Mr. G. Hill, 15, Cheltenham.place, Wes*- 
winster-road. Mr. Joseph Moreland, 10, York-place, City- 
road; *Mrs. Copley, Eythorne, near Sandwich, 


Those marked thus ® will thankfully receive Proxica, 


— ~ — — 


NEW ASYLUM FOR INFANT ORPHANS, STAMFORD 
Hitt. 


(Under the Patronage of her Majesty the QUEEN), 


For Fatherless Children under Eight sears of age, without 
distinction of Sex, lace, or Religious Connexivon. 


MuUE NEXT HALF-YEARLY ELECTION 
of this Charity will occur on the THIRD MONDAY in 
JANUARY NEXT. All applications should be made forth- 
with to the Office, where blank forms for candidates, and 
every information, may be obtained on any day, from Ten till 
Four. 
Subscriptions most thankfully received. 
DAVID WILLIAMS WIRE, 
THOMAS W. AVELING, Hon. Secs. 
N.B.—All communications, subscriptions, and Post-Office 


orders, to be addressed to Mr. JOILN CUZNER, Sub-Secretary 
at the Office, 32, Poultry. 


— — 


TONIC SOLFA METHOD OF SINGING. 


HE following Persons have already undertaken 
. to teach this method:—Mra. Stapleton, Teacher of M usie, 
38, Dowgate-hii), City; Mr. T. W. Ic reson, ditto, 1, Coles-terrace, 
Karnebury-road ; Mr. Lillyman, ditto, 7, Roman-road, Bow; Mr. 
Alfred Brown, Public Schools, Plaistow, near Stratford; Mr. 
Young, British School, Wood-street, Spilalfielde ; Mr. Read, 
Wesleyan School, Globe-road, Mile End; Mr. Thomae, Britieh 
School, Gascoigne-place, near Shoreditch Church ; Mr. Hardy, 
British School, Chapel.court, Borough; aud Mr. Foulds, of 
Wycliffe Chapel, Commercial-road. 

The cheapest popular exposition of this method is given in 
the Solſa Women’s Part of the People’s Service of Song,“ 
price 6d. It is more fully developed in the Pupii’s Manual and 
Solfa School Music,” price 1. ; and, with the amplest explana- 
one, in the Grammer of Vocal Music,” price 24, 6d, 


London: Ward and Co., laternoster-row. 


R. T. A. REED (late Pitman and Reed), 

SHORT-HAND WRITER, respectfully informs Editors 

of Newspapers, Directors of Religious, Educational, Commercial, 

Literary, and other Societics and Inatitutions, that he furnishes 

VERBATIM REPORTS of Public Meetings, Religious and 

Scientific Lectures, Sermons, Discussions, &c., with the ulmost 
promptitude, and on moderate terme, 


Phonographic Institution, 316, Holborn. 


ease — . —— —ꝛ— ſ— — = 


RESIDENCE NEAR THE NEW COLLEGE, Sr. JonN's 
WOOD, 
Po LET, Unfurnished or partly Furnished, a 
semi-detached Villa. Carpets, &c., may be taken at a 
valuation. 


Address, pre-paid, to L., Post-Office, High-street, St. John's 
Wood, 


BOARDING HOUSE, 


13, Pancras-lane (one door from Queen-street), Cheapsicle. 


\ RS. MILES respectfully informs her friends 
A that she has fitted up her house for the accommodation 
of Comwercial Gentlemen and Visitors, and hopes that the 
arrangements made for their comfort will ensure a continuance 
of their favours. 

The house is quiet and airy, situated half-way between Bow 
Church and the Mansion-house, and within a minute's walk of 
the stande for omnibuses to the Railway Stations and all parts 
of the Metropolis. 

Taunus Bed & Breakfast, 3s. 6.1. per day. 


SERVANTS INCLUDED. 


— — 


OUGH JUJUBE LOZENGES. — These 
JUJUBES are composed of the most approved expecto- 
rants, with pure Gum, which, by relieving the air passages, 
present a safe, agreeable, and efficacious medicine in al cases of 
asthma, bronchitie, difficult respiration, consumptive com- 
plaints, and other affections of the chest and lungs. 
Prepared and sold wholesale only by WARKRRICK BROTHERS, 
London; and retail by all chemists and druggists throughout 
the country. Price ls. Id., per box, with directions, 


-_ - — — — — — = — 


] ERDOE’S SUPERIOR OVER-COATS 

combine, with every other quality essential to a really 
respectable article, the established reputation of being tho- 
roughly impersious to rain, and are supplied at charges tue 
lowest possible for first-class garments. A very large stock for 
election. Alo, of RIDING and URIVING CAPES, SHOOT- 
ING JACKETS, and of the WATERPKOOF PALLIUM, ‘he 
well-known lat Over-coat for al! seasons, long regarded as 


— 


one of the moet gentlemanly, economical, and valuable gar- | 


ments ever invented, 
goods kept. 


96, NEW BOND-STREET, and 69, CORNHILL (only). 


Price 158. and 0s. No slop or inferior 


BY AUTHORITY OF THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS. 
Complete in Three handsome Volumes, price 3 Guincae. 


FFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE AND ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE of the GREAT EXUTKITION 
of the WORKS of INDUSTRY of ALL NATIONS, 1851, 


A complete literary type of the original to which it refere, 
opening up sources of amusement or instruction to every clase 
of taste, and proving equally at home on the drawing-room 
table, handled by fashionable dilettanti in the etudr, pored over 
by the scholar or the man of ecience, at the merchant's desk as 
a book of constant reference—in the factory, the foundry, and 
the workshop, as a repertoire for designs, and ae highly sueger- 
tive for future progress. A more pleatint work to dive inte 
during an idle hour can hardly be imagine:'!, for wherever it ie 
taken up there is something sew and striking, and worthy of 
attention.” — Times. 

„ The work is without a precedent in the anralaof literuure ; 
aud when we regard the circumstances of difficulty that sur- 
rounded the iask of its execution, the prai-e bestowed on those 
who undertook it ean scarcely be too great. The Contractors, 
in that enlarged spirit which appears to have entered into all 
that belongs to the Exhibition, engaged men of repu‘ation and 
authority in every department of science aud manufacture to 
contribute such deacriptive notes as shoul! ret der the work 
eminently instructive, It thus contains a body of annotations 
which exprees the condition ef human knowledge and the state 
of the world’s industry in 1851; and is a document of the 
utmort importance, u a summary report of this vast inter- 
nationa) ‘«tock-taking,”’ which no great library —nor any 
gentle,,an's library, of those who sim at the collection of 
literary standardse—can hereafter be withou'. It ie nota work 
of a day, a month, or 4 year; it ia for all time. Centuries 
hence it will be referred to as authority on the condition to 
which man had arrived at the period of it« publication. It ia 
at once a great Trades Directory, informing us where we aro 
to seek for any particular kind of menufacture—a Natural 
istory, recording the localities of almost (very variety of 
native production — and a Cyclopmdia, describing how far 
science has ministered to the necessities of humanity, by what 
efforts the crude products of the earth have been converted into 
articles of utility or made the n.cdiam of that retined expreesion 
which belongs to the province of ercative art. The Exhibition 
has lived ite allotted time, and died; but this Catalogue is tho 
sum of the thoughts and traths to which it has given birth, and 
which form the intellectual ground whereon the generations 
that we are met to ece muet build. . . It will be cvitent 
from what has been already stated that a more important con- 
tribution to a commercial country than the ‘Official Descriptive, 
and Illustrated Catalogue of the Great Exhibition’ could 
scarcely have been offered. . « « All possib'e means have 
been taken to render it worthy of the wonderful gathering of 
which it ie the permanent record.” —4then@un, 

This work is also published in Five Parte: Parts | and 2, price 
10s. each, and Parts 3, 4, and 5, price 15s, each, 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES anb SONS, Printers, 


Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
and of all Booksellers, 


POPULAR RECORD of the GREAT EXIII- 
BITION.— HUNT'S HANDBOOK, being an Es 
planatory Guide to the Natural Productions and Manufactures 
of the Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, 1. In 
2 volumes, price 6+. By Ronzar Hunt, Professor of Mechanical 
ocience, Government School of Mines. 


“Every care has been taken to render this compilation a 
record worthy of observation, as giving within a limited space a 
faithful description of certainly one of the most remarkable 
events which has ever taken place upon this irland, or in the 
world—the gathering together from the ends of the earth, of 
the products of human indurtry, the efforts of human thought.” 
— Extract from Pre‘ace. 

“One of the most popular mementoes and historics of the 
actual gathering of the nations.”--./(henawum, 

“It should be read and retained by all as a comprct and 
portable record of what they have seen exhibited.”—-Litrrury 
Guzct'e. 

SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES AND SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blickfriars, and 
of all Booksellers. 


—— — — — 


Finally Corrected and 2 Adi in, with a full 
Alphabetical and Classified lndex of Contributors and of Art cles 
exhibited, Lists of Commissioners and others engaged in the 
Exhibition, Local Committees and Secretaries, Juror-, and De- 
scription of the Building, Ke., bound in one volume, with the 
British and Foreign Priced Liste, price 7+. 6d. 

SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers, 

WM. CLOWES AND SONS, Printers. 


Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, and 
of all Booksellers, 


THE JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE, EDITED BY 
JOUN KITT, DD, r.. A. 


A GENTLEMAN feeling much interest in the 
Kies of a Journal of Sacred Litrature, aud cordial y 
agreeicg with the remarks of the entors of the Jafri! and 
British Banwr, and with a writer in the e Congrega- 
tional Magus ne, for October, Uist “such a Journal i one of 
much value, not only in keeping ministers abreast of the Ib bie 
cil Literature of the day, but also in suggesting to them im- 
portant Waing of thought and inquiry, and sUumulating them to 
prosecute studies which are of vast importance, but which, in 
the absence of some stimulus from without, are apt to drop 
aside amid the pressure of purtoral Work * and, ‘rom his own 
acquaintance with literary work, LVeliesing that, af the interest- 
ing outline of the Prospectus of the Editor is to be realized, the 
price cannot be perman: nily lowered, has authorized the Pub- 
lisher to send for one Sear the Journal post-free to any tMitister, 
to the number of itz, of the Congregationaliet or Ratet 
Denominations, who may, bi fore the 2otu November, tranemut, 
with his name and address, lis. for the year, or 3. Gd, for a 
single number.—Southwark, Oct. 25, 1801. 

Orders to be addressed to the Publisher, Robert B. Blackader, 
13, Paternoster-row, London, 
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SARL’S ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE 


BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR SOLID SILVER. GOLD and SILVER WA 
Manufactory, 18, Poultry (near the Mansion House, . 
LONDON 


the most highly finished description. E 
tlfne of the Stock, combining ir 


— 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES. 


ARL and SONS, W 
— , 41 MP ATCH MANUFACTURERS, 18, POULTRY 


invite attention to their new and very extensive STOCK of 
- The patterns are of the latest style, and the movements of 
The following prices will con- 


Gold Cases Silver 
Cases. 


Watches of the Horizontal make, jewelled in four holes, Waln- 3 l 4 6 . 4 
Tuns unrivalled produg ..-. 15 11 
when first introduced SUB MP sin 000 oh dp co die 00 clinae codons 88 310 0 
brilliant appear it fag Patent lever | eseapements, jewelled in four 
* oe — — RES, oO 2 1 AH 1 ith 2 f Ihionable style, with the most highly. 9 0 0 3 18 0 
nvited. rises SPOO DISHES and CO 8 w at fas e style, with the most highly. 
COVERS, EPERGN and CANDELABRA with Beautiful Figures A. g e Designs finished movements, jewelled in 10 extra holes, 3rd size...... 4M 0 518 0 
by pe NI EQUIPAGES, CRUET FRAMES, CAKE wort hee A written warranty for accurate rmance is given with every watch, and a twelve. 
A RS, TEA TRAYS, DECANTER STANDS, LIQUEUR FRAMES, TEA URNS months’ trial allowed. A very extensive and splendid assortment of fine gold neck- chains; 


my hes 142 — — with every article requisite 
or Breakfast Service, Pam , containing dra prices of all the articles 
and sent postage free to all parts of the biagdets. Any article may be had separately as 1 ned — a 


SOLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Sarl and Sons, 18, Poultry, near the Mansion House. 


for the Dinner, Tea, charged according to the 


ht of sovereigns. 
containing a of the prices of the various articles in gold and silver, may be 


SARL and SONS, 18, POULTRY, 


(NEAR THE MANSION-HOUSE), LONDON, 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


FOOD AND BEVERAGE, THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


THE PARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTORY, Cuocorare Mis, Istzworte ; WHOLESALE DEPOT, 35, Puppina-.ane, 
Eastcuzar ; WEST-END BRANCH, 221, Reoent-sTaezr. 


FRENoH CHOCOLATE. — Of all the vegetable productions which enter into the human die tary 

that of Cocoa is the best; the best form of is of Chocolate, and that manufactured by the Paris Chocolate 

Compeny has been unanimously pronounced by far the best exhibited at the Crystal Palace. Breakfast Chocolate in p ts, which 

requires no boiling, also in Tablets, plain or perfumed. E Chocolate— Penny Sticks, Medallions, Pastilies, and bestow, in 

endless variety, favoured to every taste, and put up in fancy boxes. These are invaluable to Travellers, F.xcursionists, and all 

——, N portable supply of the most s ping food, not requiring a fluid to assist its passage, as sandwiches do. Statuettes, 
, &e. 


FRENCH SYRUPS are preparations from the choicest fruits, mingled with proper proportions of 
sugar, carefully purified end refined. fruit syrups are anti-alcoholic, and when mixed with cold or soda water, produce a 
la which, for cheapness and purity, exhilarating and refreshing qualities, richness and delicacy of flavour, stands uuri- 


“COUNCIL” and “ PRIZE” MEDALS, unanimously awarded for the Chocolate Machinery, 
Breakfast Chocolate, Bonbons, and French Syrups, used and exhibited by this company. (See Jurors, Awards, Classes VI. and 


XXIX. 
Breakfast Tablets, Plain, in Half and Quarter Pounds, from 1s. 4d. to 38. per pound: Breakfast Tablets, with Vanille, from 3s. 
to 6s. per pound; Penny Sticks and Railway Pastilles; French Syrups, in Bottles, at 9s, 6d. and Is. 6d. each, 


= PREPARED CHOCOLATES REQUIRING NO BOILING. 
ain Qaality, in Quarter-pound packets, 3d. ach; Exhibition Quality,” in Crystallized Cakes, 14d. each; ‘‘ Exhibition 
Quality,” in Packets, 6d. each; „ Exhibition Quality,” in Pots, 1s. 3d. each. * N : 

The extraordinary popularity of the CHocoLaTs” is the best tee of its unrivalled quality. For more than 
four months it has been practically tested at the GREAT EXHIBITION, where its consumption exceeded that of Tua or Corrzx, 
and on the number of cups sold, the Refreshment Contractors realized a profit of more than £1,000. 


SYRUPS, in Bottles at 2s. 6d. and 18. 6d. each :— 


Currant, Orange, Pi pple, Almon Raspberry Vinegar 
Cherry, Lemon, 0 — —ů Pune 97 Ay 
0 Gum, Lemon-peel, Peppermint, Noyaux p. 


Punch and Noysurx are the only 8 containing alcoholic properties. The much-esteemed Bavaroise bev e is obtained 
by mixing the A Syrup with hot Bilk. ** — 


BONBONS WITH VANILLE.—Pralinés, Nougat, Créme, Liqueur, Pistaches, Nonpareille blanche, 
Couleur, et — oy) emg Pate de Pistaches, Chataignes. Turcs, Poires, Noix d'Amerique, Pastilles dja Créme, Jambons, 
Fondants, Batons des es, Ke. 


Observe the labels bearing the name and address as above, wit the initials T. B. P. Sold by respectable Grocers, Chemists, 
and Confectioners, in all parts of the kingdom. 


Applications for Agencies to be addressed to Mr. SANDERS, Wholesale Department. 


— — 


British Empire Mutual Life & Fire Assurance Offices, 


87, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 


LIFE. FIRE. 
pDreEcross. 
Beanett, Charles, jan., Eeq., Royal Exchange. DIRECTORS. 
Bunnell, Peter, Esq., Edmonton. Blyth, John, Eeq., Aldersgate-street. 
Burton, John Esq., Dover-road. Richard, . 
Cartwright, Riehard, Esq., Chancery-lane. Cuff, J. Ha . 1 John's Wood. 
Cuthbertson, 41 Alderagate-street. Cuthbertson, Francis, ., Alderegate-street. 
Gardiner, B. Webb, * Princes-street, Cavendish-eq. Freeman, G. 8., Eeq., Camberwell. 
Gover, William, Erq., Greenwicb. id, George, Esq., Loughton, Essex. 
Gover, J., Eeq., Cole--treet North, Great Dover-road. . —1— 
Groser, WM., E«q „ Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell. „Upper Clapton. 
e fe 
ar, * * . 1 . 
Sanders, J., . Sutherland-square, Walworth. ** ‘ : 
AUDITORS. AUDITORS. 
Burge, George W., Eeq., Great Cambridge-street, Hack ney - road. Latter, Robert, Esq., Fenchurch-street. 
Porter, Joseph 3 Pewtress, Joseph W., Esq., Gracecharch-street. 
London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. BANKERS. 
John Mana, m Obarterhonse-cquare. Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co., Lombard-street. 
SOLIcrrors. Tors 
Messrs. Watson and Sone, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. — 
SURVEYOR. Mesers. Watson and Sons, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 


Thomas Turner, Ed,, Bucklerebury. SECRETARY. 


SRORETARY AND ACTUARY. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., F. I. A. William Sutton Gover, Esq., F. I. A. 


LIFE. FIRE. 
| PROGRESS, 
| No. Amount. No. Amount. 
NewPolicies Issued in First 10 months of 161111 %„„ 652 | £130,669 | 1,527 | £600,447 
| ” * * 1850 eee ee eee 509 83,151 1,325 529,301 

| —_ 
{Excess of First 10 Months of 1851 over First 10 Months of 1850) 143 £47,518 202 £79,143 


November 1, 1851. 


— — 


LoN DON MUTUAL LIFE and 


GUARANTEE SOCIETY. 


Established for Granting Assurances on Lives, Guarantee for 
Fidelity, Endowments, Loans, and Annuities. 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament: with a Guarantee Fund of 
£50,000. 


Head Offices—No. 63, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


TRUSTER. 
Stephen Olding, Eeq., St. Clement’s-lane, Banker. 
Henry Tucker, Eeq., Stamford- ill. 
Thomas Spalding, Eeq., Drury-lane. 
Edward Swaine, Esq., 185, Piccadilly. 


DIRECTORS, 
Peter Broad, E+q., Tavistock and Shepherd's Bush, 
Thomas Chambers, Esq., P -building-, Temple. 
1 2 Beq., Stock Exchange, and Providence House 

ney. 

Benjamin Wigg Hickling, Eeq., 9, Noble-street, and Norwood. 
George Stanley Hinchliff, Eaq , St. Peter's, Hammersmith. 
John 8. Margetson, E«q., Cheapside, and Peckham. 
George Moore, Esq., Holboro-hill, and Fast Brixton. 
Charles Reed, Eaq., F. S. A, Paternoster-row, and Hackney. 
Joseph Tucker, Erq., Gresham-street, and Woodford, 
George Wilson, Esq., Westminster, and Notting-hill. 


AUDITORS, 


William Hopwood, E«q., Aldine.chambers, Paternoster-row. 
Edwin Fox, Ke, St. Helen’s-place. 
J. Parrinton, Esq., 16, King-street, City. 


OOUNSEL. 
Robert Lush, Eeq., Inner Temple. 
Chas, James Foster, Esq., LL. U., Lincoln’s-inn, 
MEDICAL OFFICERS, 
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“ONE SHILLING A WEEK, WHAT WILL IT DO?” 


Reaper! the above question is worthy of consideration. You 
may deem this amount very small, but by the following example 
it fs shown, that, by provident forethought, much may be ac- 
complished therewith. 

Suppose r to be thirty-two, for the mall premium of 
about One Sh a Week,” or £2 10s. 8d. per year, paid to 
the Society issuing t per, you can secure at death ong HUN- 
1. POUNDS eramuina |! and which * r to wife, 
ch: Si or friend, just as you pleare. es which, 
this — being sTRICTLY MUTUAL, giving the whole profits 
back to the Assured (who are Members), greatly increases the 
sum secured by the polioy. 

On — ted a Member of the Society, and the first pre- 
mium should death Our that self-same day, you would 
leave £100, for one year’s premium of £2 10s. 8d. Any amount 
of provision may thus be made, as Policies are granted from £20 
to £5,000, to suit the circumstances of all classes. 


The husband and father who has made no provision against 
the event of hia death, for those dependent on him for their 
daily maintenance and comfort, should be deeply anxious, when 
he reflects upon the fact, that the support of his family depends 
upon his own uncertain existence, and that at any day or hour 
they may be deprived of that mainstay which bis daily industry 
secures—the wife left a sorrowing widow, and his offspring 
fatherless, helpless children; and thus the husband and father 
the stay and support, the iucome and the home, be removed 
for ever from their sight! 

Surely, then, one spark of principle and ht ought to 
be sufficient to influence a man to make some provision for those 
dear to him—a provirion which the resources of LIFE ASSURANCE 
place within bis reach. 

Well may it then be asked, Who would not thus rere 
One Shilling a Wek for the future support and well-being of 
those we love? having in the doing thereof the certainty of this 
smal] amount of Ives than two-pence per Sey cares so great 
a blessing, and at a time when so much needed. 

These Hobsanoto Worps” are issued by the Directors of 


the above Society. Chief Office, 63, M treet, London. 
Where detailed and am tuses may be obtained (gratis), 
and all the above-mea vantages secured. 

By order, 


H. C. EIFFPE, Secretary. 


HE ROVYAT- EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
Incorporated 4. b. 1720, by Charter of George the First. 


Chief Office, ROYAL Exo. Branch, 29, Pall Mall. 


FIRE and MARINE ASSUBANCES on liberal terms. 


LIFE ASSURANCES for any Sum not exceeding £10,000 on 
one life; with or without participation in Profits. 

The reversion Bonus hes averaged 2 per cent. per ann. 
on the sum , or 46 per cent. on the premium paid. 1 

The position and character maintained by the Corporation 
during 131 years efford a guarantee that this Bonus has been 
declared out of | and not by anticipating future 
profits, to the prejudice of persons subsequently assu 

The Premiums are moderate and fairly adjusted. 

The fees of Medical Referees are paid by the Corporation. g 

The expenses of management, being divided between the 
Ba Ba — spread — | larger amount of business than that 
transacted by any other office, a consideration which materially 
enhances the expectation of future Bonus. 

Persons assured with this Chartered Corporation, in any 

ment, are exempt from the liabilities of Partners in- 

volved in the Mutual system ; they bave the security of a large 
Capital. Stock, in addition to the Premium-Fund, which con- 
stitutes the sole resource of Mutual Societies; and they enjoy 
the soundness of a thoroughly tested office, with all the real im- 


provements of modern practice. 
ALEX. GREEN, Secretary. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS, 
A HOPEFUL EXPERIMENT. 


In our last number, we placed ourselves under a 
sort of honourable engagement to bring to a close 
our observations on the Dissenting Press, by ad- 
verting to the object, character, position, and 
prospects, of “ THe LIBRARY FOR THE Times.” It 
would be unnecessary, we believe, so far as regards 
the readers of the Nonconformist, to describe the 
motives which prompted this enterprise, or the 
several steps taken by its projectors to usher it 
into existence. This 2 already furnished 
a sufficient record of the facts relating to the new 
Publication Scheme of the British Anti-state-church 
Association, to keep the minds of its readers fully 
informed upon the subject. Nevertheless, there 
are two or three things we wish to say concerning 
it, for the utterance of which we could find no fitter 
opportunity than the present. 


“Tue LIBRARY FOR THE Tlurxs,“ then, al- 
though it contemplates an ultimate object which 
suitably connects it with the British Anti-state- 
church Association, must not be regarded as a de- 
pository of the facts, illustrations, statistical infor- 
mation, and logical argument, which are relied 
upon in justification of Dissent, or of an aggressive 
movement against politico-ecclesiastical institu- 
tions. It addresses itself not to Nonconformists 
specially, but to the reading classes of the nation 
without any distinction. It aims to originate and 
collect a literature both varied and extensive, freed 
from those prejudices which the exclusive patron- 
age of the two universities, the wealth, political 
power, and social prestige of the National Church, 
and the known predilections of the Court, Parlia- 
ment, and Administration of these realms, have 
unhappily mixed up with the greater proportion of 
literary effort in this country, Its first care will 
be, to publish works worthy of perusal for their 
own sake. Its second, to see to it, that the matter 
of those works is not tainted by the prevailing 
spirit of the times, in regard to the Church Esta- 
blishment ; and that their general tendency is such 
as to assist mental culture, without dropping into 
the soil, by the process resorted to, the seeds of 
evil principles, or supplying nutriment to promote 
their growth, if, perchance, they have already been 
sown by other hands. The end kept in view may 
be considered as having a controversial aspect. 
The means and agency employed will be almost 
exclusively educational, in the higher and larger 
sense of that term. To supply the literary wants, 
and meet the literary tastes, of these times, and, in 
doing so, to give an impulse to those principles 
which result from the study and appreciation of 
Christian truth, is the special object of the enter- 

rise to which we are now alluding. Hence, “ THE 

IBRARY FOR THE TIMES” is designed to take in a 
great breadth and variety of literary topics—his- 
tory, biography, 1 fiction, poetry—the 
greater part of which will be made tributary, more 
or less, to the diffusion of right habits of thinking 
upon the most prominent and pressing question of 
the age. Hitherto, its plan has been to bring out 
some publication every successive month, larger or 
smaller, cheaper or more expensive, as the subject 
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and the occasion may require. It is bound down 
to no technical rules. It is confined to nocircle of 
writers. It can hardly be said to be excluded from 
any topics likely to prove interesting or instructive. 
And if the idea which it is meant to embody be 
adequately realized, it will answer to its name, and 
constitute, inevery important respect, a LIBRARY 
FoR THE TIMES. 


The Committee of the British Anti-state-churech 
Association, in launching this enterprise, have 
been at once bold and cautious—bold, in taking 
upon themselves so onerous a responsibility — 


cautious, in attempting to secure for it a pecuniary 


reserve, requisite for its spirited conduct and per- 
manent success. ‘They asked of the friends of the 
Association a fund of £2,000, as the working 
capital they would require to prevent their drawing 
upon the general funds of the a and thus 
crippling its more direct operations. Their appeal 
has been very spontaneously and liberally responded 
to. They have not, indeed, received donations to 
the full amount which they originally judged, and 
still judge, to be necessary ; but they have realized, 
we believe, two-thirds, at least, of the proposed 
fund. At the outset, S. Morley, Esq., offered to 
give a donation of £100 towards the object, if nine 
others could be found willing to contribute each 
an equal sum. Five gentlemen, we believe, have 
already accepted this challenge, nor do we by any 
means despair of the whole number being com- 

leted. The remaining moiety will be made up 
— smaller donations. 


The books hitherto published need no deserip- 
tion from us in this place. It may suffice to say 
that they have been noticed approvingly by journals, 
literary and political, sympathizing, in no respect, 
that we are aware of, with the special object of the 
enterprise. For ourselves, we should have read 
most of them with high satisfaction, even if we 
had been utterly ignorant of the sources from 
which they come, and of the leading design with 
which they are published. It is, moreover, our 
confident conviction, based upon an intimate 
knowledge of the facts of the case, that the literary 
merit of forthcoming volumes will be fully equal 
to that of any which have yet appeared, and, in 
some cases, will command the attention and respect 
of the highest literary circles. The volumes are 
tastefully got up, and their price places them 
within easy reach of most. ‘They are thus equally 
fitted for the drawing-room and the study. 


It may interest our readers to be informed, that 


the commercial aspect of the enterprise fully 


equals, if it do not surpass, the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of its projectors. Regard being had to 
the difficulties with which it has had to contend, 
and the impediments thrown in its way, of which 
we have given some description in a previous 

aper, THe LIBRARY FOR THE TIMES” has won 
for itself a position which must be gratifying to all 
who have taken an interest in the scheme. We 
believe it will prove a permanently successful un- 
dertaking. We are thoroughly convinced that it 
may, if the friends of the cause will but exert them- 
selves, according to their opportunities, to give 
circulation to the volumes thus brought out. We 
cannot conceive of a class of works more suitable 
for Sunday-school and vestry libraries, for book- 
clubs, or for mechanics’ institutions; whilst we 
venture to affirm that they will satisfy those higher 
literary demands which the bookshelf of the stu- 
dent, and of the cultivated classes, is supposed to 
render necessary. We recommend this project to 
the efforts of our friends with the most unhesitat- 
ing assent of our judgment, as well as with the 
heartiest good-will. 


Here, then, at least, is “ a hopeful experiment.” 
Here is a point upon which all who mourn the 
low position of the Dissenting press may concen- 
trate their energies with flattering prospects of 
success. The design is a worthy one, and must 
not, shall not, if we can prevent it, be suffered to 
languish or fail in its execution. The motives 
which might prompt our friends to liberality and 
activity are numerous, various, and powerful. We 
might, if we would, appeal to their concern for 
their own honour, and that of the body with which 


they are connected — to the attachment they 
cherish for the cause of free, as opposed to State- 
shackled, oo, am their calm common-sense, 
which knows how to seek remote ends by means 
which, though slow, are sure, and which in all 
similar undertakings have proved effective—to 
their patriotism, which, if enlightened, will urge them 
to encourage whatever may liberate their country- 
men from narrow and mischievous prejudices—to 
their domestic interests which are identified with 
the family culture of whatever can furnish minds 
with points of contact, and with a community of 
sentiment and principle—and to their religion, 
which*enforces upon them its own claim for release 
from the polluting embrace of worldly statesmen, 
and which exhorts them whatever their hands find 
to do, “ to do it with all their might.” But we will 
not dwell upon these considerations—not at this 
stage of the enterprise, at all events. We prefer 
to leave our friends to the counsel of their own 
thoughts, and the nobler impulses of their own 
nature—to rely upon the dictates of their own 
good sense, and the force of their avowed prin- 
ciples, We conclude, therefore, in the language 
of the illustrious Kossuth, uttered with earnest 
emphasis by him in friendly intercourse with a 
few admirers, “Time is money—whatever is to be 
done let it be done quickly—let it be done forth- 
with.” We echo this advice. We wish we could 
throw into it all the thrilling fervour of tone and 
manner with which we heard it pronounced. Want- 
ing that ability, we the more unreservedly commit 
this hopeful experiment to the sympathy, libe- 
rality, and active effort of those who take an in- 
terest in it. If they, as men in earnest, will but 
bid it prosper, prosper it will, in spite of every 
hindrance. 


EVIDENCE ON CHURCH RATES. 


It is generally known that a select committee of 
the House of Commons sat during the latter half of 
the last session to consider the law of church- 
rates, and the difference of practice which exists in 
various parts of the country in the assessment and 
levy of such rates. The committee consisted of 
Mr. Trelawny, chairman, Sir Robert H. Inglis, Mr. 
Henley, Sir David Dundas, Mr. Bright, Mr. Pole 
Carew, Mr. Alexander Hope, Mr. Horsman, Sir 
C. Douglas, Mr. Hardcastle, Mr. John Ellis, Sir John 
Duckworth, Mr. John George Smyth, Mr. Littleton, 
and Mr. Heyworth. Only a small minority of these 
gentlemen are Dissenters, and probably a consider- 
able majority are favourable to church-rates in one 
form or another. The committee having been ob- 
tained by Mr. Trelawny and Mr. Hardcastle, who 
are opposed to church-rates, the greater number of 
the witnesses summoned were those who had com- 
plaints to make of the grievance, though both sides 
brought evidence. The following gentlemen gave 
evidence in opposition to church-rates: — Mr. 
George Offor, of Hackney; Mr. Samuel Courtauld, 
of Braintree; Mr. William Pritchard, a proctor in 
Doctors’ Commons; Mr. Apsley Pellatt, of London; 
Mr. Hull Terrell, solicitor, sgeretary to the Deputies 
of the Three Denominations; Mr. John Flamank, 
of Tavistock ; Mr. John Hodgkin, a retired barrister 
of the Society of Friends; Rev. A. C. Wright, In- 
dependent minister of Melbourn; Mr. Edward 
Baines, of Leeds; Mr. Jonathan Couch, of Lan- 
salloes, in Cornwall; Mr. Isaac Bass, a member of 
the Society of Friends at Brighton; Mr. W. H. 
Black, of Whitechapel, London; and Mr. John 
Manning, of Orlingbury, Northamptonshire. On 
the opposite side, giving evidence in support of 
church-rates, were the following; viz.—Mr. A. C. 
Veley, the churchwarden of Braintree; the Rev. C. 
Burney, of Braintree; Mr. Ralph Barnes, registrar 
of the diocese of Exeter; the Rev. W. Selwyn, of 
Melbourn; and Sir John Dodson, the Queen's 
advocate. ‘There were also several witnesses, who, 
whilst themselves Churchmen, gave evidence against 
the present system of church-rates, and either for 
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their entire abolition or very great modification ; 
viz.—the ht Hon. Stephen Lushington, Judge 
of the Consistory Court of London; Mr. John 
Mellor, barrister; the Rev. Richard Burgess, of 
Chelsea; Mr. Reid Newsome, of Leeds; and the 
Rev. F. Wade, of Goldenhill, Staffordshire. 

There has just issued from the Government 
printing-press a blue-book of nearly 800 pages, con- 
taining a report of the evidence given before the 
committee. The committee make no summary of 
the evidence, nor any suggestions founded upon it; 
and will, therefore, probably be reappoin next 
session. There can be no objection, however, to the 
public being made familiar with the statements and 
opinions of which the legislature is thus far in pos- 
session. 

We may say of the witnesses against church-rates, 
that they unanimously regarded them as altogether 
unjust towards Dissenters, and, in many cases, 
offensive to their consciences—as producing much 
irritation and strife in parishes, and frequently op- 
pression to those who conscientiously resisted them 
—as shown to be unnecessary, both by the provision 
which Dissenters make for the maintenance of their 
worship, and by the ease with which Churchmen 
support their churches and worship when deprived 
of church-rates—as uncertain in regard to the state 
of the law, and entailing very heavy expenses by 
the proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts—and as 
injurious to the peace and character of the Church 
itself, Many cases were given of great injustice 
suffered by Dissenters, and many others of suc- 
cessful tance to church - rates. 

The witnesses in support of the present system 
upheld it as in accordance with ancient law and 
usage, and needful for the support of the Church. 
but as still more needful to vindicate the principle of 
an establishment. Not one of them, however, 
denied the greet practical inconveniences of the 

stem, or the necessity of altering it, either by 

ing the law more stringent, or the mode of re- 
covering the rates more simple and easy. 

Of the third class of witnesses, Dr. Lushington 
declared his own opinion against the modern de- 
cision, that a minority of a vestry could lay a 
church-rate; he acknowledged the great unde- 
sirablenese and injustice of the system; and, whilst 
desirous to maintain some legal provision for the 
free accommodation of the poor in the churches, he 
admitted the legal difficulties of the case, and also 
the hardships to Dissenters. Mr. Mellor, the bar- 
rister, as the result of his own experience in the 
courts, took much the same view as Dr. Lushing- 
ton. The Rev. Richard Burgess admitted the great 
evils of the present system, and suggested a resort to 
pew-rents in the churches; but scknowledged his 

nions were crude, and rested on no clear prin- 
ciple. Mr. Reid Newsome gave the result of his 
own experience as churchwarden of Headingley, in 
the borough of Leeds, where he had succeeded in 
raising a church-rate from the Churchmen by a fair 
assessment, and excusing the Dissenters; he re- 
commended the general adoption of a plan like this. 
The Rev. F. Wade showed that Churchmen are 
sometimes aggrieved by having to pay two church- 
rates, one to a district church, and the other to a 
mother church. 

It will be scarcely possible, within our limits, to 

ve a complete abstract of the large body of evi- 

nee thus classified; but we propose to give, as 
occasion may serve, specimen extracts from each of 
the three kinds of testimony. We begin with the 
first witness, George Offor, Esq,, a magistrate, the 
owner of large property in the parish of White- 
chapel,’ and à resident in the parish of South 
Hockney. 

As to the parish of St. Mary, Whitechapel, Mr. 
Offor deposed that they have a local act, providing 
for the repairs of the church by an annual rate; the 
trustees having the power, if the vestry refuse, to 
make it. Oda this it is asked: 


What bas been the result of the working of the act as 
to church-rates? —(Answer.) The working of the act 
went on very well till within about fifteen years, and 
then came a great * — regard to church- rates. 
Dissenters multiplied. parish is very full of Jews; 
they form a very great proportion of the inhabitants; and 
the end was, that in vestry assembled the vestry would 
not have made a rate at all, but for the power which the 
trustees had to make it, and then, finding that they had 
the power, they gave them the smallest nominal rate 
which it was ble to find, namely, a farthing in the 


What has teen the consequence with respect to the 
state of the church; has the church wanted repairs iu 
consequence of that?—It did want repairs, and the 

who used the church r a very liberal 
contribution, a 1 subscription, and that, aided by 
the farthing in the pound, has enabled them to keep the 
church in very proper order. I allude now to the church 
having got out of repair about six 2 ago; since then 
a farthing in the pound has kept it in its proper order, 
with the voluntary donations of those who attend. I 
would beg to observe, that the recovery of the church- 
rate is simplified by this local act; they cannot go to the 
Ecclesiastical Court, but they are bound to recover it as 
poor-rate is recovered, by a simple process before a 
istrate, and a warrant of distraint. But it had a 
very frightful effect upon the parishes in some respects. 
. . that of making one sect in the parish obnoxious 
to another sect; it created a vast deal of ill-will; there 
were great struggles to get majorities in the vestsy, with 
regard to the smaliness of the rate, and they went to 
such an extent that upon one occasion, when the church 
ty beat the other party, they absolutely had a hurrah 
the middle of the church; a thiug which frightens 
one; the idea of matters of that kind in a church de- 
voted to religious purposes; and I heard oaths eworn in 
the body of the church, from the violence of feeling 
which was excited by this attempt to make Jews aud 
Dissenters pay for an Episcopalian church. 


The ultimate consequence was, that the volun 
principle was appealed to; and in one year, £1,1 


or £1,200 was raised by subscription for the repair 
of the church. 

Sir R. H. Inglis, and others of his party, tried 
hard to get from the witness an acknowledgment 
that he, as an owner of property, would benefit 
by the refusal of the rate; that as he bought the 
property subject to that deduction, and its value 
would be enhanced by its cessation. Mr, Offor 
8 eadily contended that the imposi'ion made no per- 
ceptible difference to the purchaser, and that it was 
the occupant who was taxed :— 


Did you or did you not understand that your pro- 
perty, not with reference to your own person, but your 
property owned by you or occupied by your tenants, 
was bought by you, was owned by you, and was occu- 
pied by them subject to church-rate, just as much as it 
was subject to the poor-rate ?—No, I never had the 
slightest idea of the kind, nor bave I now. 

Have you not stated to the committee, that the law of 
the land and the local act governing Whitechapel, alike 
prescribe a cer'ain mode of collecting a certain sum, in 
reference to the repairs of the church ?—Certainly, from 
the occupier, and that for the services which he has re- 
ceived at church; I always supposed so. 

Will you be pleased to point out where there is any 
reference to the services rendered to the party in 
church, as the ground upon which churcb-rate or any 
other rate is imposed ?—I cannot find it in any act of 
Parliament. 

Is it mot the fact that the property is assessed and 
not the * ?—No, the person; I am quite certain 
that the liability is upon the occupier and not upon the 
landlord, and I show it by this fact—that in Hackney, 
where I reside, I myself am charged with charch-rate 
for the house in which { reside ; I myself am charged 
for eight houses in the immediate neighbourhood with 
poer-rate and with highwoy-rate, and they charge me 
with sewer-rate also, but they never charze me with 
church-rate—they always go to the occupier, and they 
rate each occupier distinctly. I may have been in 
error, but all my life I have thought that the occupier 
was the only person who was liable to pay for spiritual 
advice and assistance 

I understand you to say, that in your judgment 
the rate in Whitechapel, which is the parish to 
which we are alluding, is a tax upon the occupier ?— 
Yes, in all parishes, 

That is to say, it is a personal tax, ascertained in 
amount according to the value of the tenement he occu- 
pies ? — Yes. 

Do you know whether, in this act of Parliament, s 
personal remedy against the occupier, beyond that of 
distress upon his goods, and of commitment to gaol for 
non-payment, exists ?—I believe it does not. 

That clearly makes out that it is a personal tax ?— 
Yes, he is liable. 

Can you tell the committee whether a house, being 
unoccupied, is rated or not ?—I know it is not rated. 

Then clearly it is a tax upon the person of the occu- 
pier, ascertained in amount in virtue of his occupation, 
and not a tax upon the property, as it is not payable 
when the house is not occupied ?—Certainiy; that ap- 
plies also to poor-rate and highway-rate, but land-tax 
and sewer-rate go over the property as property, and the 
landlord is bound to pay them. 


From his experience in Hackney, Mr. Offor 
narrates a tragical history—three respectable men 
killed by church-rate litigation. The excitement 
arose from the seizure, for church-rates, of a Mr. 
Clarke’s musie-stool ; which, as the humorous Mr. 
A. B. Hope observed, put them all out of tune.“ 
That was in South Hackney— not the mother parish 
of St. John’s. As to that, it is asked: 


Were there ever church-rate disputes in the mother 
parish ?—Yes, very awful ones. The church-rate made 
in 1840 became a subject of litigation. A man named 
Nunn, a carpenter, but I believe a very good-meaning 
man, a pious man, was summoned, and he declared that 
he believed the church-rate to be illegal. In conse- 
quence of that he was cited to the Ecclesiastical Court, 
and I hold in my hand a copy of Dr. Lushington’s judg- 
mentin that case. 

What is the cause? The cause is Varty and Mopsey 
v. Nunn; the amount to be recovered was 3s. 4d.; the 
costs were about £250; and the vdgment of Dr. 
Lushington shows the very extraordinary state of the 
law upon the subject of church-rates. 

What year was that in ?—It was in 1841; the judg- 
ment is dated the 29th of November. The question 
went through very serious litigation, both parties dreaded 
the event, and I believe both parties being pre to 
receive notice that they were defeated. Everything was 
done to save expenses that could be. I interfered 
myself with the churchwardens, who happened to be my 

1 friends, and did err. was possible 
to keep temper as far as we could. But Dr. Lushington, 
in his judgment, says, I have already said that it is no 
easy matter to discover the true meaning of the local 
net,“ that is, the Hackney local act, and to reconcile the 
discrepancies which there appear; but that local act is 
light itself compared with the obscurity of the church- 
building statutes. So that it appeared that there was 
vast difficulty in the way of a judge even forming his 
opinion. . . . The end of it was that he — — 
that the rate was good, and, therefore, it was confirmed. 
I need not repeat the technical mode in which he 
delivers it. 

Was any appeal made from that judgment ?—There 
was no appeal. The expenses were so great that Mr. 
Nunn, being a poor man, was fearful of the conse- 
quences. Mr. Nunn soon afterwards went mad, I 
believe arising from the worry that he was in, and died 
in a madhouse. Mr. Varty, the churchwarden, appeared 
exceedingly hurt at the whole affair; he was treated with 
a great deal of indignity by many of his — posite who 


formerly had respected him, and he died very shortly 
after. r. Mopsey, the other churchwarden, in a few 
years also fell. 


You say ſell;“ do you mean that he died from that 
decision ?—I think the decision killed them—the agita- 
tion, the uneasiness, and anxiety. I do believe that 
these three men would have been living now, if it had 
not been ‘hat litigation 

Do you give the committee to understand, that those 
parties, Messrs Varty and * the churchwardens 
who 3 the suit, and Mr. Nunn, against whom the 
suit was brought, the parties who gained and lost the 


suit, equally ed in consequence of that decision? 


‘ 


) f there will de such fear o 


That has been my impression, and has been ever since, 
from private conversation which I had with them, that 
23 were worried to death. ‘ 

as it not notorious, that they suffered severely in 
mind from the mode in which they were treated by their 
neighbours, as [ understand you - Les, no doubt; Mr. 
Mopsey left the parish very soon after and died. 

Do you mean to say that they suffered from the de- 
cision, or from the anxiety and agitation in which they 
were kept?—It is merely supposition; my opinion is, 
that it was the anxiety and agitation and misery attend- 
W frightful suit. 

o@ stated that you had had conversations with these 
3 how long after this event was it —At the 
ime. 

Before the decision ?— Before the decision. 

Then there might have been anxiety ad to the result 
of the decision ?—They were exceedingly anxious, and 
they regretted exceedingly that they had ever brought 
the suit. Mr. Varty told me it was not his doing, for 
he wished to live in peace with his neighbours, but he 
was pushed on to it, and he regretted it exceedingly. 

hat age were those gentlemen ?—Mr. Varty was 
about 60; Mr. Mopsey, I should think, 68; and Mr. 
Nunn, about 58; they were all gentlemen well on in life. 

Were they hale persons in their general health? — 
They were much as gentlemen are at that age; there 
was no peculiar infirmity About any of them. \ 

Persons about the age of 58 or 60 are very apt to die, 
are they not ?—I have lived beyond it—I have not felt 
that aptitude yet. 

Was the agitation and excitement very general 
amongst the 88 i—Very much to; we had 
meetings of 1,200 at atime. 

Dd it lead to much acrimony of feeling amongst 
them ?—Very great indeed; I regret it exceedingly. 

Were there any other parishioners who you think 
suffered in their health, in consequence of that excite- 
ment ?—I do not think it did any good, but I cannot say 
that any suffered; I did not suffer myself, though I was 
very much mixed up with it, but I was not threatened to 
be sent to Newgate for the rest of my life as poor Mr. 
Nunn was, till we raised the money; | recollect it cost 


me £10, and many of my neighbours considerable 


amounts. 

Did Mr. Nunn obey the sentence of the court ?—-He 
did not, buta subscription was raised, I believe. 

He did not go to prison ?—No, he did not go to prison, 
but he fully expected it. 

In ‘e'icitous contrast with this is another passage 
of Mr., Offor“ - parochial reminiscences.” He had lived 
in three parishes :— 

The first parish, I should state, was the happiest 
parish, and 1 believe is the happiest parish in London; 
they have no church, no church-rate at least, and that 
is the parish of St. Peter-ad-Vincula, in the Tower of 
London and the Tower Without; there I spent fifty 
years as happily as it was possible; Churchmen and 
Dissenters were all perfectly as kind to each other as 
they could be; but the Board of Ordnance supported the 
fabric of the church and provided everything, so that 
there was no church-rate to set us together by the ears; 
when 1 left and went to Hackney it was a very sad 
thing. 

Here is a little bit of information about South 
Hackney that some of our readers in that locality 
may like to see :— 

You stated that the parish church of South Hackney 
contained 800 ?—It will seat about 800, but may be iu- 
creased; at present there are no galleries. 

And that the Dissenting places of worship would ac- 
commodate 3,000 ?—More than that. 

Do you mean the committee to understand that there 
is no other place of worship connected with the Esta- 
blished Church, in the parish of South Hackney, except 
that church which des at this moment seat 800 ?>— 
Certainly. 

There is no chapel of ease ?—No. 

No proprietary church ?—No; the old chapel was 
pulled down on building this new church, but I think, in 
course of time, if their congregation increases they will 
put galleries up; it is now a new church, and a very 
handsome one, a very noble one. 

And the only church in the parish ?—The only church 
in South Hackney. 

What is the population of South Hackney ?—The 
population in 1841 was 6,889. I should think this year, 
from the number of buildings that have been erected, it 
would be 50 per cent. more, I think we shall number 
very nearly at all events 9,000 inbabitants. 

You have stated that the new church seats 800 ?— 
How many did the old church seat ?—I should think 
about 600, or about 500; it was a chapel of ease. 

You have stated that in Hackney there are three 

laces of worship other than the church; are they in 
th Hackney ?—Yes, all. 

Are there 4. in other parts of the parish ? — Ves, a 
great number in Hackney. 
And 1 think yoa sai 
worship had been built seventy years age 
should think Dr. Burder's, as it is called, must have 
been, or more than that; it was Matthew Henry's, who 
wrote the Commentary on the Bible ; therefore it must 

be nearly 100 years ago. 

Sir D. Du lt must be more than thet ?—More 
than that, I have no doubt. 


Mr. Offor had several times been asked the 3 
of his objection to church - rates, and replied that he 
had an invincible repugnance to the compulsory 
maintenance of religious institutions. Some of the 
committee seemed to have tried to ſog the wit- 
ness—and not quite unsuccessfully—as to pew-rents ; 
asking whether those payments in 2 
chapels are not virtually as compulsory as leg 
exactions; but the witness adhered to his opinion 
that pew-rents everywhere—that is, where the 
ospel is faithfully preached’’—would be sufficient 
or the maintenance of divine worship. Some of 
the committee seemed incredulous that the le 
would do this * from the fear and love of 5 
Others were concerned for the “ heathen parts of 
our country,” os Mr. Offor startled them by putting 
it: Su II. . In zus ie the interpellator i— 
ospel is faithfull 

You assume that where the pospe 2S — 
ple will ——17¹ contribute of 
have no doubt about it. 


that some of these places of 
?—Yes; 1 


f him, that the 
heir substance 


° = — 


1851. 
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Che Nonconformist, 


Does not that imply a previous state, at all events, in 
which impression is made upon the bearts and con- 
sciences of the ple; and what w you do in the 
intermediate when in a half-heathen population, 
a good minister for the first time makes his appearance 
in a parish ?—I would support him as a missionary sent 
out to the heathen would be supported; I hope there 
are no such places in England. 

Will you state what you mean the committee to under- 
stand by the ase of the expression that you would sup 
port him as a missionary ; do mean that the nation 
should support bim as a m ary ?—No, only the 
Christian part of it. 

Then would you leave to the voluntary liberality of 
the Christian se throughout England the main- 
tenance of a missionary clergyman in Cornwall, or in 
Cumberland, or in Kent, wherever need might call ?— 
Yes, certainly. 

Do you conceive that the religious state of the people 
is better provided for under such a plan as that which 
you suggest, than it is under the existing state of things, 
which for 800 years, if not for 1,000 years, has foun 
= 17 a —— ſor a worship of 1 

0 abrie to supported rt reto ad- 
joining ?—I think my system weal bat far better; the 
thousand years have produced no good fruit in those 
places, or so little that it is deeply to be regretted. 

Mr. Offor might have added, the fact of such mis- 
sionary labours being wanted, is ——— | con- 
demnatory of the plan which for 800 years, if not 
for 1,000 has founded in every parish a fabric 
for the worship of Almighty God.“ 

The witness drew a distinction between church- 
rate and tithe, and acknowledged he had no objec- 
tion to pay the latter: 

In what particular do you object to pay church-rates, 
and would not object to pay tithe provided it was so 
applied ?—Because the church-rate is for the maintain- 
ing of the divine service, ag it is called; the providing 


of surplices and a of other things to which tithe 
does not apply, that apply to other objects. 
I unders you to say that according to your notion, 


tithe originally was so applied, and that it would be a 
good wo so to apply it now; was I correct in under- 
standin that ?—No, I think the idea was that tithe was 
intended for education, to promote hospitality, and also 
to conduct the public service; and under present cir- 
cumstances I should not object to the tithe being paid, 
but should hope to see it properly applied. 

In your words properly applied, should you com- 
prise applying it to maintain the fabric of the church, 
and to pay for the surplices and the beadles hats, and 
those otber things to which you seem to take special 
objection ?—I think to the ry of the fabric it would 
be very properly applied. 1 doubt very much whether 
to any other — 

If J understand it rightly, your objection does not 

apply in the same degree to a church-rate for the main- 
tenance of the fabric of the church as it does to buy the 
beadle’s hat ?.—Certainly not. 
Presently Mr. Offor gave a reason for the pre- 
ference that must have suggested sacrilege to some 
of his hearers:—“ I should hardly object even to 
keep up the fabric of the churches, because I hope 
some day, they will be differently employed to what 
29 are now. 

e can only further say, of Mr. Offor’s evidence, 
that in reply to the repeated inquiry, ‘‘ Would you 
object to the appropriation of the church-rate to 
1 purposes? he answered, emphatically, 

o! 


— 


IMPORTANT SECESSION FROM THE WES. 
LEYAN CONFERENCE CONNEXION, 


There are now not fewer than seven regular minis- 
ters in open opposition to the Wesleyan ference. 
To the Rev. Messrs. Everett, Bromley, Dunn, 
Griffith (expelled), Rowland and Burnett \ (sus- 
2 must now be added the Rev. Mr. Manly, 
or many years a missionary in Jamaica. His quarrel 
with the Conference inate! in local matters; 
but he avows, and with distinguished ability main- 
tains, the same principles of ecclesiastical polity as 
the gentlemen above named. It is stated that 
several missionaries are deemed not unlikely to 
follow his example; as in Jamsica, New Zealand, 
Natal, and in other quarters, much dissatisfaction 
exists. The ground of Mr. Manly’s dispute with 
the missionary authorities may be gle from the 
following :—“ The key-note of the con- 
nexion is — in City- road or in Bishopsgate- 
Btreet-within; and whoever refuses to repeat and 

long the sound, becomes marked and marred. 
use Mr. Edney and other ministers in Jamaica 
called a Special District Meeting, to try the chair- 
man for attempting to introduce an unqualified per- 
son into the ministry illegally, in compliance with 
Dr. Beecham’s orders on behalf of Dr. Bunting’s 
relative—but because, in doing so, they committed 
an informality easily accoun for and peculiarly 
venial, on account of a queer division of the island 
into sectional district they were severely censured 
by the Missionary Committee; sus of evil 
designs of which they were incapable; taxed with 
the costs of the meeting; and banished from the 
island as disgraced malefactors; and, to consummate 
this process of tyranny and injustice, the Missionary 
Secretaries and Treasurers induced the Missionary 
Committee, without knowing the case or the reasons 
for the measure, to send out Mr. R. Young to 
Jamaica, from the pastoral care of a London circuit, 
with special powers, and a clerical gown and hat, 
and at a very heavy expense to the Mission Fund. 
And when the chairman of the Jamaica district 
called about half of the ministers together, at great 
inconvenience, and on the eve of the annual meeting, 
to try a mini-ter for writing himself a private letter, 
the Mission-house arbitrarily and unconstitutionally 
upheld and commended him, and attempted to de- 
preciate and counteract the Minor District Meeting 
that had justly censured him, and had adjudged him 
to pay all the costs, And for this, too, the Confer- 


ence eulogizes the Missionary Secretaries, Surely, 


large committees, besprinkled with clerical nominees, 
onl tenes conferences, too, are vain, when a clique 
or a bureaucracy thus wields the arsenal and ful- 
mines over Greece.“ 

The seceder has kept from his distant post of 
labour an eagerly observant eye on the proceedings 
of the Conference at home; and he comments, with 
deserved severity, on the expulsions which have 
kindled so much indignation in this country. With 
such policy, he declares he eannot be conjoined. 
„ Calmly, deliberately, and in the fear of , I re- 
nounce them. Some may condemn me for the sacri- 
fice I have made, and for the risks I have run, but 
my ‘rejoicing is this, the testimony of my con- 

ence that in simplicity and ly 12 
with fleshly wisdom, but by grace of „1 
have had my conversation in the world, and more 
abundantly to you- ward.“ I exult in my freedom, 
with ‘all the world before me where to choose, and 
Providence my guide.’ I gave myself to Methodism 
at an early age, and clung to it through opposition 
and difficulty. I have served it in the forest-wilds 
and snowy-fields of Canada, and in the scorching 
plains of tropical Jamaica. I have resisted its 
tyranny and corruption— wondered, with indigna- 
tion, at its strange and loathsome development— 
tested its highest court of judicature—and waited in 
vain for signs of amendment; and now, before God 
and man, cient myself of its leprosy and leaven. I 
leave it without stain or blame—for though I have 
had to impeach and prosecute othere, I have myself 
neither stood at its bar to be tried, nor been sum- 
moned to appesr, nor has anyone dared to accuse or 
‘question’ me. I am thrust out of its domain, not 
by the power of man, but by the power of truth and 
conscience. Many of its members and some of its 

I know and love, and hope to do so for 
ever; and should its ‘Ichabod’ be erased and its 
glory return, with due discrimination and deference 

shall greatly rejoice, In resigning and renouncing 
my ecclesiastical relationship to the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, I am in alliance, treaty, or correspondence, 
with ro party, denomination, or ecclesiastical agent 
whatever. I am — unfettered and unpledged. 
I have not made the service of Methodism a — 
stone to another sphere of labour, or hoarded and 
invested the clippings of its salary to sustain me in 
my severance. My conduct bids defiance to the 
suspicions and whispers of evil-minded or cold- 
hearted men; and, whatever be the place or cireum- 
stances of my future days, I hope and purpose to be 
always acting consistently with my principles, 
honestly towards men, and humbly and obediently 
towards God.“ 


Eriscor al Cuanors—OxprorD anp MANCHESTER. 
—The Bishop of Oxford commenced the triennial 
visitation of his diocese on Thursday, at Aylesbury. 
The charge condemns the neglect of common prayer 
in churches: that is, of people uniting heartily and 
audibly with the minister—objects to the Sunday- 
school children being separated from their parents 
during divine worship — recommends uniformity 
of worship and obedience to canonical rules—then 
goes on to speak highly of diocesan training insti- 
tutions — claims for the clergy of the Church 
of England the real superintendence of edu- 
cation for the people—and denounces both the Man- 
chester systems. With regard to State co-operation 
in aid of education, the bishop advises the clergy to 
accept it—management clauses and all, by all means 
—and to say nothing against such aid until they find 
they can do without it. His lordship proceeds to 
speak hopefully of the measures adopted for rescu- 
ing erring women from the sin into which they have 
fallen, and from its consequences. In touching on 
the Papal Movement,“ the bishop claims for the 
Church of England full apostolical jurisdiction over 
all Christian people, to whom, however, full tolera- 
tion of opinion is not denied by law. On Bap- 
tismal Regeneration,” he expresses his own affir- 
mative opinion forcibly; but recommends, most 
warmly, a tolerant course as the best to be exhibited 
towards those who hold, and have the liberty of 
holding, other sentiments. As warmly does his 
lurdship recommend the summoning of Convocation, 
with a good admixture of lay representatives therein. 
The most interesting passage in the charge, however, 
is an eloquent outburst against Romanism. The 
bishop says that what is required to secure us 
against Romish corruption is not argument, but 
watchfulness over our feelings, which Romanism 
first assails. He traces graphically the downward 
and rapid course which a man makes who allows his 
feelings to be overcome ; and he denounces in plain 
terms every attempt, on the part of the Transitionist 
clergy in the Church, to introduce therein Romish 
observances and customs, Quite as admirable—in 
its way —is the succeeding burst against the infidelity 
which, while affecting a respect for Christianity, 
denies the authority of the Scriptures wherein it 
is revealed, and acknowledges no spiritual agency 
except that of the Creator and the individual's own 
soul.——The Bishop of Manchester delivered on 
Saturday, at Bolton, his first charge since the erec- 
tion of the see, His discourse contrasts in nearly 
every particular with that of his brother bishop. 
He contends, indeed, for the consentaneousness of the 


people with the minister in worship, but puts a 


liberal cons.ruction on the directions of the rubric. 
He would allow a large in'erpretationgof the creecs 
of the Church, and thinks lawyeis better adapted 
than bishops to settle who are qualiticd to enjoy 18 
temporaliuer, Lhe baptismal controversy and the 
admission of Jews to Parliament are next wuched 
on; and a hearty good word is said for a system of 
national religious education, from the religious in- 
fluence of which Dissenters may be permitted, at 
their own peril, to remove their children. 
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Inian Converts From Ronanten.—In consequence 
of the persecution to which these converts have been 
hod y a society was lately formed for the purpose 
of their protection. Ia the first report of that 
society, appears the following statement: — “ His 
Grace the Archbishop of Dublin has authorized the 
committee of the Society for Protecting the Rights of 
Conscience to publish the following statement, being 
the substance of his reply to a gentleman who — 
to him r conversions, and attribut 
them to direct or indirect bribery, b avail- 
ing themselves of the famine. His Grace stated he 
would not undertake to prove that no instance of 
bribery had occurred ; but he had made a most rigid 
inquiry, and none had come to his knowledge ; and as 
a general rule the very reverse was the fact; that he 
was pre to prove that the greater number of 
the converta had not only obtained no temporal ad- 
vantage, but had been exposed to the most merciless 
1 r He could also prove that several priests 
ad given out that such and such bribes were offered 
as the price of conformity ; and had been so far be- 
lieved that people had come to the Protestant minis- 
ter offering to conform for ‘ a consideration,’ though 
there was no foundation for any such notion except 
the priest's assertion; and that he could produce 
instances of a bonus having been offered to the con- 
verts to induce them to return to the Romish com- 
munion. When the author of this ch was en- 
treated to specify any case that had come to his 
knowledge, he adduced one, and only one such case 
of supposed bribery, which was one that had occur- 
red above sixteen years before the famine began!“ 


Tus Protestant ATLtaxc is at length fairly in 
the field. At the lest meeting of the general com- 
mittee—present, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Karl 
of Ducie, Lord H. Cholmondeley, Hon. A. Kinnaird, 
Hon. Captain Maude, Admiral Hope, the Revs, 
Daniel Wilson, E. Auriol, Thomas Nolan, Capel 
Molyneux, Dr. Bunting, Dr. Tidman, Dr. Steane, 
Thomas Binney, Charles Prest; Admiral Vernon 
Harcourt, Sir Culling Eardley, Bart., Chas. Frewin, 
Esq., M. P., Kc., &c., it was unanimously resolved, 
to commence without delay a vigorous ugitation 
against the longer continuance of the endowment of 
the Romish College of Maynooth. 


“ TusLiseety or Paoruesyino’’ —raom Parer.— 
The Arbroath Guide has an account of a meeting of 
the local presbytery cf the original Secession Church, 
which was held to take into consideration a charge 
brought by the Kirk Session against the Rev. Mr. 
Sandison, of “ reading and not preaching his ser- 
mons.“ The minute of the session was first read, 
after which the same was fully replied to by Mr. 
Sandison. The rev. gentleman made sundry pun- 
gent and telling remarks in defence of the course 
which he adopted. Several of the members there- 
after delivered their opinions, some of them at con- 
siderable length.eThe whole of the members, though 
opposed to the reading of sermons, agreed, wader the 
circumstances (personal infirmity) to allow Mr, 
Sandison the use of his notes. 


Tus Liverpoot County Covat Inquiny.—The 
Earl of Carlisle, as Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, opened his inquiry into the conduct of 
Mr. Ramshay, at Preston, on Wednesday. Four 
counsel—Sergeant Wilkins, Mr.Ovens, Mr. Sowtorn 
and Mr. Thorburne, appeared for Mr. Ramshay,— 
Mr. Monk and Mr. Tindal Atkinson for the Memo- 
rialists. Among the witnesses have been Mr. R. 
Gladstone, late Mayor of Liverpool, some other 
leading townsmen, and Sir George Stephen. Mr. 
Gladstone gave his opinion that Mr. Ramshay is 
monomaniacal on the point of the sacredness of his 
person and the extent of his judicial powers. It 
was proved that he had threatened to indict Mr, 
Gladstone and all the other witnesses on the present 
inquiry, for age One man gave evidence to 
the t that he had been sentenced to pay a fine 
of five shillings, or to be imprisoned seven days, for 

utting on his hat in the ante-room of the Court, 

told the judge he was a poor man, and had onl 
a shilling, and hoped his lordship would be mercif 
as he meant no offence, but the jus e still sentenced 
him to Lancaster Gaol. Lor rlisle: “ What, 
after you had twice apologized, my man? Wit. 
ness; Les, your honour, and after taking me to 
Preston, the bailiff missed the train, and kept me in 
Preston all night and all day Sunday, and when I[ 
was discharged from Lancaster Castle I had only 8d, 
left, and had to walk all the way back to Liverpool. 
His lordship (the Earl of Carlisle) manifested great 
distress (annoyance would be too weak a word), as 
Mr. Ramshay, at the conclusion of the witness's 
evidence, borrowed half-a-sovereign from Mr. Thor- 
burne, the barrister, and presented it to the witness 
Just previously, Mr. Ramshay had interrupted his 
counsel, to the mortification of Mr, Sergeant Wil- 
kins, who said, If Mr. Ramshay would be advised 
by me, he would take a horse and go into the country 
until this inquiry is over.“ On Friday, the counsel 
for Mr. Ramshay asked for a long adjournment, to 
get up the defence; but Lord Carlisle observed that 
little had been brought forward that Mr. Ramshay 
might not have expected, and that has not long been 
matter of public notoriety. The proceedings were 
therefore resumed on Monday ; but the council again 
begged for time, and were allowed another day, 

A Voodoo Cotsewoip-nitt Farmer has been 
lodged in Gloucester County-gaol, on the charge of 
having shot his aged father, in cool blood, The 
son was an illegitimate, aud as no apparent motive 
existed for the deed, it is expected that the delence 
will be that of insanity. 


Of the articles found in the 2 Palace by the 
police between the lst of May and 24ch of October, 6,167 
1,849 have been restored, and 3,318 yet lie at the e 


awaiting the application of their owners. 
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THE ANTI-STATE-CHURCH 
MOVEMENT. 


Hartieroot.—A public meeting of the Anti- 
state-church Association was held in the Town Hall 
on Wednesday evening last, when, owing to a public 
announcement thata deputation from the Parent 
Association, consisting of the Rev. J. G. Miall, of 
Bradford, and J. C. Williams, Esq., of London, was 
to be present, there was a numerous attendance. 
Besides the deputation, the Revs. Mr. Douglas 
(United Presbyterian), Mr. Lewin (Independent), 
and Mr. Adams (Town Missionary), took part in 
the proceedings. A hearty vote of thanks was given 
to the gentlemen of the deputation, who, in the 
course of their long and eloquent addresses, were 
repeatedly cheered. The same also was awarded to 
the Rev. Mr. Lewin, for his conduct in the chair; and 
to the magistrates for the use of the Town Hall.— 
Abridged from local paper. 


Stockton.—A public meeting was held in the 
Town Hall on Thursday evening to receive a deputa- 
tion from the Anti-state-church Association. By 
half-past seven—the time announced for the meeting 
—the hall was crowded with a very respectable 
auditory, who evinced, by their ‘attention to the ad- 
dresses delivered, their interest in the subject of the 
meeting. On the motion of the Rev. W. Long, 
seconded by James Bowron, Esq., John Whalley, 
Esq., was called upon to preside, He opened the 
meeting with a general exposition of the principles 
on which the Anti-state-church Association is 
based, and a promise that any one having ar- 
guments to advance on the opposite side of the 
— — should have a fair and impartial hearing. 

resolutions, however, were carried with but one 
dissentient, a Wesleyan, who contented himself with 
simply voting against them. The Revs. Messrs. 
Hoskin (Wesleyan Association) and Gordon (United 
Presbyterian), with the deputation (the Rev. J. G. 
Miall and Mr. J. Carvell Williams), severally ad- 
dressed the meeting. It appeared evident that the 
rinciples of the Association are making progress 
ere. rom a Correspondent, 


MippLesnoroven.—A public meeting on the sepa- 
ration of Church and State was held in the Town 
Hall on Friday evening, Isaac Wilson, Esq., in the 
chair. The Rev. J. G. Miall and Mr. J. C. Williams, 
a deputation from the Anti-state-church Association, 
addressed a large and attentive audience with good 
effect. This subject possesses peculiar interest to the 
inhabitants of this town from the fact, that the Church 

ty, or rather a small faction of that party, have 
recourse to unusual severity in the collection of 
church-rates from Dissenters, as well as endeavour- 
ing to force upon the inhabitantg rates levied in 
direct violation of the prescribed legal forms. 
Within the last few months one church-rate has 
been quashed by the local magistrates as illegal, and 
a second is now resisted by many of the rate-payers 
on the same grounds, so that no steps are taken by 
the church wardens to enforce it. By these circum- 
stances,and the fact that the present clergyman has 
made himself so obnoxious to his parishioners as to 
empty his church and nearly destroy the Sunday- 
school in connexion therewith, the oppressive cha- | 
racter of those laws which enforce the support of a 
State religion are brought out into strong relief; and 
the meeting was accordingly very animated and 
enthusiastic.— From a Correspondent. 


Furure Movements or THe Association.—This 
evening the Rev. J. G. Miall, and the Secre- 
tary, will attend a meeting at North Shields 
—visiting South Shields on the following day, 
and Scarborough on the 14th, Mr. Edward 
Miall, andisthe Rev. J. A. Baynes, will visit 
Iluddersfield on the 17th—where a large and en- 
thusiastic meeting is anticipated—proceeding to 
Glasgow on the 19th, to Edinburgh on the 20th, 
and Dunfermline on the 2lst. The meeting for 
Perth is fixed for the 24th, and that at Aberdeen on 
the 25th. The same deputation will visit Montrose 
on the 26th, and Dundee on the 27th. Mr. Kingsley 
is announced to lecture at Cirencester and Fairford 
on the 13th and Iich; at Frome on the 18th; at 
Bristol on the 19th, 20th, and 21st; at Bath on the 
2ith; at Bridgwater on the 25th; and Glaston- 
bury on the 26th. The meeting of the metro- 

litan members of the Council, adjourned from the 

7th ult., is, we are informed, to be held at the 
society's offices at five o’clock on Tuesday next (the 
18th inst.), when the subject of the best mode of 
agitating the Anti-state-church question in London 
will be fully discussed. 


Drrox's Hovss at Stoxe Newinoton. — This 
house is one which was occupied by the late William 
Frend, M.A., of the Rock Life-office, and which now 
belongs to his widow. It is on the south side of Church- 
street, a little to the east of Lordship-lane, or road, and 
has about four acres of ground attached, bounded on 
the west by a narrow footfal, once (if not still) called Cut- 
throat-land. Or it may be identified thus: take the 
map of Stoke —— in Robinson's history of that 
ey London, 1820, 8vo, and look directly below the 

rst e in “‘Church-street"’ Among the — ney by 
which the house is held, is a copy of the enrolment of a 
surrender to the Lord of the Manor, dated February 26, 
1740, in which the house is described as “ heretofore in 
the tenure or occupation of Daniel Defoe.” The history 
just mentioned states that he was living at Newington in 

709. There appears no reason’ to suppose that he built 
the house. Dr. Price lived for some years in it as the 
— chaplain of a subsequent owner. Votes and 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLICENCE. 


THANKSGIVING FoR THE Svccess or tHe Great 
Exuisition.—The committee 1 in the con- 
duct of the Sunday services at Exeter Hall during 
the summer, resolved to hold, on Thursday evening 
last, a public meeting in that edifice, to render a 
solemn acknewledgment to Almighty God for the 
auspicious manner in which the Exhibition had 
been 42 — carried on, and ended, and for the suc- 
cess of those s services. Samuel Morley, Esq., 
took the chair at six o' clock, at which hour the 
spacious building was well filled. The Rev. Wm.. 

rock gave out a psalm, which was sung with great 
earnestness by the assembly, accompanied by the 
organ. R. A. Cooke, Esq., submitted a statement, 
the facts of which, with the exception of the follow- 
ing, have already appeared in these columns: — 


The nature and aspect of the multitudes who as- 
sembled varied considerably at different periods. Thus, 
during the month of May, a large number evidently be- 
lon to that class which is familiarly known as well- 
to-do in the world.“ There were also more persons be- 
longing to our London congregations this month than 
afterwards. June began with a reduction in the price 
of admission to the Exhibition, and there was a corre- 
sponding appearance in the audiences of the hall. In 
July, the effect of the cheap excursion trains was visible, 
but by the middle of August there was a marked and 
unmistakeable proof that hundreds of our artizan and 
labouring population were enjoying the privilege of a 
Sabbath at Exeter Hall. 


The Revs. Dr. Hamilton, Baldwin Brown, and W. 
Brock, delivered appropriate and individually cha- 
racteristic addresses. The Revs. S. Martin, Dr. Cox, 
J. Burnet, and T. Binney, offered prayer. 


BramMtnGuaM.—JvuBiLez AT Mount Zion CuHapet, 
—The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of a 
new school-room in connexion with Mount Zion 
Chapel, Graham street, and adjoining that place of 
worship, was performed on the afternoon of yester- 
day week, by the venerable Thomas Morgan, who 
acceded to the request of the committee that he 
would thus celebrate the fiftieth year of his public 
ministry in Birmingham, A large congregation, in- 
cluding nearly the whole of the Baptist and Inde. 
pendent ministers of the town and neighbourhood, 
were assembled at four o'clock, when Mr. Morgan, 
supported on the right and left by his successors— 
the Rev. Thomas Swan and the Rev. Isaac New— 
the respective ministers of Cannon-street and Bond- 
street Chapels, and followed by Mr. Joseph Sturge, 
Mr. J. C. Woodhill, Mr. George Edmonds, and a 
large party of friends, including the teachers and 
children of the Sunday Schools, proceeded to lay the 
corner-stone. In the course of a short address, de- 
livered by Mr. Margan, it was announced that the 
school- rom about to be erected was to be considered 
as a practical testimony of the attachment of the 
congregation to the principle of extending popular 
education by voluntary efforts. Mr. W. Morgan 
stated, that the bottle deposited in the stone con- 
tained a copy of the Baptist Magazine, with his 
father’s autograph on the cover, aged 75 years and 
10 months; the names of the subscribers and chil- 
dren of the schools; the silver and copper coins of 
the present reign ; and the Nonconformist newspaper, 
which had been substituted for the Times, lest the 
latter should contain an attack upon Kossuth, or 
some other good person or object, such as missions 
in India, Mr. Sturge briefly addressed the meeting. 
The national anthem was then sung, and the stone 
fixed in its place. After the completion of the cere- 
mony, a party of from four to five hundred persons 
took tea in the chapel. Mr. J. C. Woodhill, the son 
of one of Mr, Morgan's earliest friends, occupied the 
chair, and in his opening address entered into some 
interesting historical reminiscences of the last half 
century, bearing testimony, in affectionate terms, to 
the unswerving integrity, consistency, and fidelity 
to the truth, which had characterised the whole life 
of the patriarch of the Birmingham ministry. Mr. 
Joseph Sturge congratulated the friends of voluntary 
religious education that their venerable guest had 
been enabled to join them in the practical recogni- 


tion which their new school-room was intended 
to give of the activity and value of their prin- 


The Rev. Isaac New and the Rev. Brewin 
Grant also spoke to the same sentiment. The 
Rev. Thomas Swan spoke to the following sen- 
timent:—“ That the public career of the Rev. Thos. 
Morgan, prolonged for the unusual period of fifty 
years, during which he has fulfilled a course of use- 
ful, honourable, and consistent labour, in the high 
vocation of a Christian minister, is calculated to 
excite feelings of devout gratitude to the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift.’ Their venerable friend 
had been spared to labour for half a century, during 
which period he had been instrumental in turning 
hundreds of immortal souls from darkness to light. 
Mr. Morgan was ordainéd in June, 1802, and he 
became pastor of Cannon-street Chapel, which was 
erected in his time. In 1811 he was compelled, by 
a long and severe affliction, to resign his spiritual 
charge. He firet came to Cannon-street Chapel as a 
supply for one month, then he became a probationer, 
and afterwards was called to the pastorate of the 
church and congregation. Mr. Swan also read the 
address of Mr. Morgan on resigning his office, and 
the affectionate answer made by the congregation of 
Cannon-street Chapel on that occasion; and con- 
cluded by expressing his hope that at last their 
blessed Master would receive the soul of their aged 
fiiend, and pronounce upon him the welcome 
„Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” The Rev. W. Landells 
expressed his gratification at a meeting to give 
honour to whom it was due; and dwelt upon the 
sublime character and position of the man whose 


ciple. 


so ag was found in the way of righteousness, 
The Rev. J. A. James spoke to the following senti- 
ment :—* The vering exertions of our venerated 
friend, for the advancement of the spiritual interests 
of his fellow-man, entitle him to the affectionate 
esteem of the Christian community. It was now 
nearly, if not more than forty-seven years ago that 
he (Mr. James) first went down to Carr’s-lane 
chapel; and as he drew near the chapel, with the 
palpitation of heart which might be supposed of a 
— of nineteen drawing near to the scene of his 
abours, he met another congregation coming out, 
and meeting that which was reparing to go in, and 
to which he had to preach. The minister whom he 
then saw was a young man between twenty and 
thirty — now an old man between seventy and 
eighty. Through the blessing of God on Mr. Mer- 
gan’s labours, Cannon-street chapel had been found 
too strait, and it was determined to take it down 
and build a larger. They applied tothe congrega- 
tion at Carr’s-lane for the use of their chapel in the 
meantime, and that congregation, nothing loth, ad- 
mitted them with great welcome. It was thus that 
his acquaintance with his excellent friend, Mr. 
Morgan, commenced. He (Mr. James) received an 
invitation to settle at Birmingham, and accepted it ; 
but when he left the town, to complete his college 
course, it became a question whether the two con- 
gregations should not unite, and Mr. Morgan take the 
sole superintendency of the united congregations. 
So they united the two churches, for the Cannon-st. 
people wanted a chapel, and Carr’s.lane congrega- 
tion needed a pastor. It was agreed on all sides, 
with great good-will, that the congregation should 
continue united in Carr’s-lane, and the two ministe:s 
be the alternate preachers. This continued twelve 
months ; and thus was laid the basis of a friendship 
which had never been disturbed for a moment for 
nearly a jubilee. After dwelling with feeling elo- 
quence on the age and reptutation of his friend, 
Mr. James reviewed the changes that had taken 
place during the half-century his friend had been 
connected with the Christian ministry — the 
three successive occupants of the British throne; 
the continental wars subsequent to the great 
revolution of France, with the rise, flourishing, 
and decay of the Bonaparte dynasty ; half the con- 
quest of India, the formation of all our great colo- 
nies, the passing of the Catholic Relief Hill, the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Act, of parlgamentary re- 
form, the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade 
in the British colonies, the popular system of 
education for the people ; the introduction of 
gas-light, steam-navigation, railways, and the elec- 
tric telegraph. The religious changes had been 
equally numerous. The Missionary Society was just 
in its infancy when Mr. Morgan’s ministry com- 
menced, his predecessor being the first to put his 
hand to the work ; the Tract Society was commencing 
its operations; the Bible Society was not then in 
existence; besides innumerable kinds of institutions. 
During this period, the population of Birmingham 
had nearly trebled; for when Mr, Morgan arrived in 
it, the population was 80,000; now it was 230,000. 
At that time there were not above eight or ten 
churches of the Establishment; now there were 
twenty-eight. With regard to the Baptists, Can- 
non-street Chapel had been rebuilt, the splendid 
edifice in which they were now assembled had been 
erected, Bond-street Chapel had been enlarged, 
Heneage-street Chapel erected, the Circus Chapel 
**converted,” Lombard-street Chapel enlarged, 
and, if he mistook not, Newhall-street Chapel had 
been enlarged. Relative to the Independents, Carr's- 
lane Chapel had been rebuilt to two and a half its 
size; Ebenezer Chapel had been built, Highbury 
Chapel built, Legge-street Chapel built, Palmer- 
street Chapel built. With regard to the Methodists, 
Bradford-street Chapel had been built, the Lozells 
Chapel had been built, Wesley Chapel built, New- 
town-row and Islington Chapels built. Mr. Morgan 
had seen all the pulpits in Birmingham change their 
occupants many times. Cannon-street had changed 
its pastor three times; Bond-street three times ; 
Mount Zion had had many administrations,” and 
many changes in the pulpit; Lombard-street once, 
and Ebenezer three times. Do not let them say 
that the world was growing worse. When looked 
at by patches, they, perhaps, might complain; but 
when they looked at it as a whole, they might see 
how the world had gone on. Mr. James, in conclu- 
sion, turned to Mr. Morgan, shook him by the hand, 
and said, May we have a long, calm, bright sum- 
mer evening, and when the sun sets cloudlessly in 
the hemisphere of grace, may it rise in greater mag- 
nificence and beauty in the hemisphere of glory.“ 
Mr. Morgan responded in brief and inaudible terms, 
and after the meeting had been addressed by the 
Rev. J. Taylor, the v. R. A. Vaughan, and G. 
Edmonds, Esq., the chairman presented a written 
address of congratulation, which he * on be- 
half of the meeting, and to which Mr. Morgan also 
responded in an interesting speech; giving a 
history of his conversion, at the age of fourteen, as 
effected by the instrumentality of a servant girl, who 
had requested him to go to chapel with her. He 
then touched on the circumstance of his baptism, 
his first attempt at preaching, and detailed many of 
the circumstances of his early life. The following is 
the address: 


TO THE REV. THOMAS MORGAN, 


Rev. and dear Sir,—It is with feelings of devout 
gratitude to the Author of all good, that we, assembled 
to celebrate the completion of the fiftieth year of your 
public career in this town, recognise in that career, mer- 
cifully prolonged to so unusual a period, « high course 
of useful, honourable, and consistent labour in your 
high vocation as a Christian minister. 

Ani while ascribing praise for so distinguished a 
mercy to the Father of all mercies, we would express 
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our conviction that your persevering exertions for the 
advancement of the temporal and spiritual interests of 
your fellow men, have ensured for you, in the retire- 
ment of your now comparatively private life, the affec- 
tionate esteem of the Christian community wherever 
your name and character are known. 

We rejoice in the fact that your strength still permits 
your occasional active ministrations in the service of the 
sanctuary, and we offer up our fervent prayers that the 
light of the Divine countenance may richly illumine 
your declining years; and that the consolations which 
— have been instrumental in imparting to others may 

e abundantly experienced by yourself and your endeared 
partner in life, until, in a good old age, the summons 
shall arrive, calling you from the scene of your labours 
to their eternal reward. 

Signed at a public meeting, held on the 4th da 
of November, 1851, in Mount Zion Chapel, 
Graham-street, Birmingham, in the name and 
on behalf of the meeting, 

J. C. Woopuitt, Chairman. 

Wattuam Apspey.—A service was held [when, 
our informant does not say], in the Baptist Chapel, 
Paradise-row, in connexion with the departure of 
the Rev. D. J. East, who has accepted the appoint- 
ment of tutor at the Baptist Theological Institution, 
Calabar. The Rev. John Hirons, of Brixton, 
opened the service. The Rev. Joseph Angus, M. A., 
President of Stepney College, gave a brief history of 
the Jamaica Mission, and described the sphere of 
labour which Mr. East is about to ocoupy. The 
Rev. F. Trestrail, Secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, received from Mr. East a statement of his 
views of his anticipated work. The Rev. Samuel 
Brown, of 2 offered special prayer. The 
Rev. Dr. Murch delivered a valedictory address. 
Other parts of the service were taken by the Revs. 
W. Symonds, of Islington; T. Smith, of Brentford ; 
W. Claydon, of Jamaica; and T. Hill, of Cheshunt. 
During the few years Mr. East has resided at Waltham 
Abbey, he has greatly endeared himself to his con- 
gregation, and rendered important service to the 
different institutions established in the town for the 
benefit of the working classes. 


CuckFigLp, Sussex.—A public meeting was held 
in the school-room of the Independent Chapel here, 
on the evening of the 4th instant. The Rev. Albert 
Foyster occupied the chair, and stated that about a 
year ago it was resolved, if possible, to build school- 
rooms for the better accommodation of the Sunday 
scholars, The resolution had been acted upon, at 
an outlay of a large sum of money. From the 
report of the treasurer it appeared that upwards of 
£160 had been collected, but there was still a 
balance due to the treasurer of something more than 
£5. The chairman then read letters from gentlemen 
who were unable to attend, two of whom (II. D. 
Wetton, Esq., and William Beedham, Esq.), en- 
closed a check for £5 each. This enabled the com- 
mittee at once to state that the debt had been ex- 
tinguished. Several addresses were delivered and 
resolutions passed relative to the completion of the 
building, the formation of a vestry library, and the 
establishment of a week-day school. 


Bunxtxx.— Services connected with the settlement 
of the Rev. R. D. Wilson as pastor of the Congre. 
gational Church assembling in Salem Chapel, took 

lace on Thursday, the 30th ult. The v. R. 

letcher, of Manchester, A. Fraser, of Blackburn, 
R. Gibbs, of Skipton, and Principal Scott, of Aire- 
dale College, took the different parts of the service. 
Upwards of twenty ministers were present from 
neighbouring towns. In the evening of the same 
day a sermon was preached by the Rev. James 
Spence, M.A., of Preston. This church was formed 
about two and a helf years ago, since which period 
the congregation has risen from about 70 to upwards 
of 700; the Sabbath-school numbere 450 children; 
day-schools have been established containing up- 
wards of 200 scholars; and the church members, 
116. A handsome chapel and spacious school-rooms 
have been erected at a cost of nearly £3,000. 


Barponortu.—On Wednesday last, a service was 
held in the Stoneway Chapel, Bridgnorth, in con- 
nexion with the settlement of the Rev. Samuel 
Clarkson (late of Sheffield) as minister. After tea 
had been handed round to a numerous company, the 
Rev. J. Sutcliffe, of Ashton-under-Lyne, offered 
prayer, and an address was delivered by the pastor 
in reference to his views and purposes on entering 
upon the duties of his new sphere. Then followed 
addresses by the Rev. W. Thorp, of Shrewsbury, on 
the promise of the Spirit ;"" the Rev. F. W. Briggs 
(Wesleyan), of Bridgnorth, on “ persevering 
prayer; the Rev. J. Sutcliffe, on ‘“ Christian 
unity and co-operation ;” the Rev. J. Burrell, of 
Broseley, on family religion ;" the Rev. E. Hill, of 
Shrewsbury, to the unconverted ;” and the Rev. 
Rev. A. Tilly (Baptist), of Bridgnorth, on“ Volun- 
taryism,”’ 

Woop- END, NEAR Towcester.— The Rev. T. 
Clarke, who was compelled some months’ since, 
through severe indisposition, to resign the pastorate 
of the Baptist church at Ashford, Kent, has removed 
to Wood-end, near Towcester, Northamptonshire. 
Prior to his leaving Ashford, the church gave to 
him unmistakable evidence of their Christien sym- 
pathy and sincere affection. 


Tur Overtann Routes Question,—A deputation 
from the committee appointed at the recent public 
meeting have presented to Lord John Russell, the 
memorial adopted at the meeting. Lord J. Russell's 
reply on the following day gave much satisfaction 
to the deputation ; and the chairman, Mr. Gregson, 
received a further communication fiom Lord John 
Russell, acquainting him “that more recent des- 
patches have now been received, which confirm stil! 
further the statement which his Lordship had the 
pleasure to make yesterday to the deputation.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MEDICAL PERSECUTION BEGETTING 
MEDICAL NONCONFORMITY. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Dear Sin. — The Medical Society of London issued its 
“Imperial Ukase"’ a few weeks ago, denouncing, in 
rather unmeasured terms, those members of the healing 
profession” who avowed themscices to be Hommo- 
pathists, and declaring that it would send to Hsculapian 
Coventry all those who dared to practise a system founded 
- such gross delusion as the dangerous doctrines of 

ahnemann. 


Just as the coercive movements of the State Church 
led me first to distrust the soundness of its principles 
and the vitality of its form of religion, so this proclama- 
tion of medio d taboo gave me aslight suspicion that 
the Medical Society of London had some fears arising 
from the progress of pony and a want of faith 
in the truth of their own doctrines. It was not till 
Paul gained the popular ear that the shrine-manufac- 
turers bawled out with loss-dreading energy for two 
noisy hours, Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 

“As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall 
be, thought I, as I readjthe resolutions of the Medical 
Society ; error only is fearful, and thie shouting of the 
savans is a parallel to the howling of the Ephesian 
silversmiths. 

Up to this time I had been medically orthodox, be- 
lieving most faithfully that homœopathy was Aumbug 
and wilful delusion; 1 believed with thousands of my 
fellow practitioners, that the doctrine of“ infinitesimal 
doses was the fundamental principle of Hahnemann, 
which it isnot. Moreover, | misunderstood this doc- 
trine of “infinitesimal doses’’ entirely, inasmuch as 
with thousands in my profession, I supposed the homm@o- 
pathic doctrine was, that the smaller the dose the greater 
the effect. This was a mistake. An honest man finds 
er eye in acknowledging an error; and it is with satis- 
action that I record how, in consequence of the adver- 
tisement of homa@opathy issued by the Medical Society 
of London, I was led to read for myself, and found that 
the disciples of Hahnemann required me to believe 
nothing opposed to reason, or contrary to the results of 
the highest medical experience; and, further, that, for 
many years, Ihad practised the very doctrines which I 
had publicly condemned. With reference to the “ infini- 
tesimal doses, allow me here to remove the scales 
which I know blind many of my fellow practitioners, by 
stating that the doctrine is not that the smallest dose 
produces the greatest effect, but that the more minutely 
divided the particles of a medicine be when presented 
to an 8 membrane, the more rapidly they are 
absorbed, &.“ 

I have penned this letter, Mr. Editor, less to vindi- 
cate homm@opathy than to show how any attempt to 
persecute for opinion’s sake will ever enlist sympathy 
with, and promote the progress of, the very views 
the persecutors seek to obliterate. I believe with 
Gamaliel, if — 2225 be true it will progress in 
spite of the crics of the AS+culapian craftsmen; if it be 
false, it will sink from public view without any frowns 
from the respectable orthodoxy of the Medical Society 
of London, Furtunately, as you know, Sir, 1 am beyond 
the reach of this medical taboo,“ and, therefore, can 
only feel obliged to my professional brethren whose 
„consultation has resulted in the “ extirpation of a 
tumour” of prejudice from my mind. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
A DULY QUALIFIED MgpDICAL PRacTITIONER. 


“THE CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR” AND ITS 
FRIENDS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Dear Sin,—I imagine that few of your readers who 
have perused the recent ecclesiastical articles in the 
Nonconformist, but ate prepared to admit the force of 
your arguments in support of the press as a medium for 
the communication of right ideas, and the dissemination 
of right principles, and to deplore the comparatively 
slight use that has been made of it on behalf of genuine 
Nonconformity. Let us hope that the publication of 
“The Library for the Times“ may prove the precursor 
of a better and more hopeful state of things. In these 
days, too, of noisy self-laudations and windy puffs, it 
behoves those who recognise the intrinsic worth of the 
volumes alluded to, to act upon your suggestions, and 
lose no suitable opportunity of recommending them to 
their friends, and, where practicable, of distributing or 
lending copies. My immediate object, however, in re- 
ferring to your articles on the press, is to point attention, 
through your columns (if it be not inappropriate to do 
so), toa fact that has just come to my knowledge, 
which forcibly illustrates your remarks upon the ineffi- 
cient support rendered by Dissenters to really merito- 
rious literature, and to avert (if it be possible), what I 
cannot but regard as a calamity should it happen—viz., 
the death of avery excellent monthly magazine that is 
not yeta year old. I have no hesitation in thus expres. 
sing myself regarding it, because every notice in your 
own columns has been commendatory—every remark I 
have heard has been approval, and 1 am not in the 
remotest sense in any way personally interested in it, 
except as a reader. The periodical to which I refer is 
The Mental Christian Specta‘or, published by Hall, 
Virtue,and Co, The report I have heard concerning it, 
from authority 1 can rely upon, is, that for want of 
sufficient support, its existence will most likely terminate 
with the present year. Now, when I think of the modesty 
with which that magazine was ushered into the world in 
January last, of the entireabsence of any attempt to puff it 
into notice since that time—of the namb)-pamby rubbish 
that circulates extensively under the term “religious 
—of the fact that the Christian Spec autor fills a blank 
that had long been felt by many intelligent Christian 
young men especially—I feel considerably vexed at the 
thought that it should be abandoned for want of sufli- 
cient support. But it is because I am convinced that if 
the present subscribers of the Spectator were aware of 
the circumstance they would at once make an effort to 
double the circulation, that I write these lines. ‘This, I 
believe, is all that is wanted to place it in a position of 
safety. Several friends of mine who have taken it by my 
recommendation since the commencement, and to whom 
I have mentioned the probability of its early decease, have 


expressed the greatest concern about it, and say it 
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must not 2 It is perfectly evident, from the 
contents of the magazine, that it has been conducted on 
the principle that the labourer is worthy of his hire,” 
and that its editors have sought for the best literary 
co-operation, without grudging to pay for it. That is 
just—it is what the public approve, and it ought to and 
must secure support. It becomes those who are tired of 
the sermonising and unliterary ie I have referred to 
to give their support to such periodicals as will supply at 
an equally cheap rate — some things are dear at any 
price), a Christian literature, which, whilst it breathes 
the healthy tone of Evangelical Christianity, will, at 
the same time, call into exercise our thinking faculties, 
and nurture a spirit of manly independence and self- 
sacrificing zeal. In this respect, the past numbers of 
the Mf Christian S recommend themselves, 
and being thoroughly up to this mark in its Noncon- 
formity, and in the liberality of its principles, I trust 
that something will be done speedily by its present sup- 
porters to make it what it descrves to be, vis., an 
established favourite.“ 
I am, dear Sir, yours with great reapect, 

Islington, November 11,1851. Joun Temrierton. 
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Tun City Coat Duss Aub ruin ArprLication.— 
Under an order made by the Common Council, Mr. 
Dakin has procured a return of all monies which 
have been raised by the Corporation for public works 
in the metropolis out of the coal-duties levied in the 

rt of London, since they were first imposed by 

arliament in 1766. The accounts show the sums 
raised under the three specific heads of works 
“situate in the City of London,“ works “situate 
without the City.“ and works of a mixed charao- 
ter, being for the benefit of the City as well as the 
adjoining districts :— 

In the first class of works, the oy ey de £20,000 for 
making Farringdon-street, t Market, and 4 — 
Farringdon Market; £223,578 for en ng the site of the 5 
Exchange after the destruction of the building by fire in 1838; 
£91,167 for building the New Coal Market; and £500,000 for 
forming new lines of streets from King William-street, London- 
bridge, to St. Paul's Cathedral, from Cannon-street to Queen. 
street, and from Queen-street to St. Paul's-churchyard, and aleo 
for improving Lolborn-bridge, Field-lane, Ke. The total of the 
sums raised under this head is £1,117,345 130. 6¢.; and of this 
sum only £9,000 (entrusted to the Commissioners of Sewers) 
was not placed under the mansgement of the Cor tion, 

Under the second head, the large items are £11,000 entrusted 
to the Justices of the Peace of Middle-ex towards building anew 
Sessions-house for the county of Middlesex ; £666,000 entrusted 
to the Commirsioners of Woods and Forests for the various im- 

vements of Cianbourne-street, Upper Wellington-street, 

ndell-street, New Oxford-street, Commercial.etreet ia White- 
chapel, and Victoria-street in Westminster; £25,000 en'rasted 
to the Clerkenwell Improvement Commissionc rs, for . on 
Farringdon street northwards to Clerken well-green ; and 000 
entrusted to the Corporation for further extending the last street 
to Coppice-row, Clerkenwel'. The total of the sums under this 


head is £807,500, 
Under the third head, are £210,000 for building Blackfriars 


Bridge ; £50,000 fr rebuilding Newgate ; £30,00) for redeom- 
ing the toll on London Bridge ; £40,009 for completing Newgate, 
and adding a Scesions-houre fr London and Middlesex ; £216,300 
for street improvements near Tetople Bar (Picket-«treet, Strand), 
and nesr Holborn Brite (Skinner-street) ; £05,000 for White- 
cress.street Prison ; £80,000 for the site of the General Post. 
office, and improving the adjacent streets ; and lastly, £1,016, 421 
1. 1d. for new spproaches to London Bridge in Southwark, 
and new approaches to the same bridge in the City, with some 
other minor matters. All these sums were entrusted to the 
Corporation. The total under thie head is £1,813, 221 18+, Id. 
The whole eum raised since 1766 for improvements “in the 
City,” * without the City,” and ‘‘of a mixed character,” is 
£3,738,067 lis. 7d. The Corporation were cutrusted with the 
management of more than £3,000,000, 
The new Lord Mayor has also been requested to 
convene a common council for the consideration of a 
comprehensive plan of Mr. Charles Pearson's for the 
improvement of the metropolis, ‘‘ by widening the 
intended new street from Farringdon-street to Clerk- 
enwell ; by raising it on a level with the high ground 
of the adjacent streets, and extending it to King's- 
cross; by constructing a trunk railroad in a well- 
lighted and ventilated sub-way under the surface 
of the street, connecting the northern railroads and 
northern suburbs of the metropolis with termini in 
Farringdon street and the new street; by porn 
Holborn- valley seventeen feet, nearly on a level with 
Holborn-hill and Snow-hill; and by removing the 
wholesale meat and vegetable markets, and the rail- 
way carriers’ receiving-houses, from their present 
confined and inconvenient situations to spacious sites 
in the new street; by which means (as Mr, Pearson 
asserts) the over-crowded strects of the City will be 
relieved of a large portion of the railway waggonr, 
and the omnibuses from the northern railroads and 
the northern suburbs of the metropolis, that now 


throng the city, and impede its ordinary trafic.” 


TestimontaL ro Ma. Buntino, tus “ Noxwicn 
Orguative.” —The council of the National Reform 
Association have presented a testimonial, in the form 
of a very elegant silver inkstand, to Mr. (. J. Bun- 
ting, of Norwich, bearing the following brief, but 
appropriate inscription ; viz. ‘* The National Parlia- 
mentary Keform Association to the Norwich Opera- 
tive, 1851." This acknowledgment of the services 
of Ms. Bunting in the cause of reform was accompa- 
nied by the following letter from the President: * 11, 
Poultry, London, Nov, 5, 1851, My dear Sir,—As 
the President of the National Reform Association, I 
have to tender for your acceptance, in the name of 
that body, the accompanying silver inkstand, which 
has been unanimously voted by the council as a small 
but sincere testimony to the earnestness and ability 
with which you have advocated, in your writings, 
and recently in the valuable lecture delivered at the 
London Tavern, the claims of the industrial classes 
to the elective franchise. ‘That your health may be 
continued to prosecute these useful labours, and 
that they may soon be crowned with complete suc- 
cess, is the sincere wish of, my dear sir, yours 
faithfully, Josuva WAaLIAsLx NY. Mr. C. J. Bunting.” 

Tue Fuxknolb Lax D Movement.—A conference 
of the managers of the various Freehold Land Socic- 
ties will be held at the King’s Arms, Palace-yard, 
on the 24th inst., and a public meeting will take 
place at the Music Hall, Long Acre, on the evening 


of the same day. 
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KOSSUTH AT HOME. 


THE FRIBNDS OF ITALY. 


On Wednesday a very numerous deputation from 
the Society of the Friends of Italy waited 2 M. 
Kossuth, at his residence in Eaton-place, for the pur- 
pose of ting an address. e deputation in- 
cluded, Mr. P. A Taylor, the chairman, and Mr. D. 
88 the secretary of the society; the Revs. Dr. 
Giles o a Wy | . Armstrong of Bristol, and J. 
B. Mallison, B. A., of Brighton; * Epps, and 
Lankester; Lord Dudley Stuart; T. K. 4.5 
Thornton Hunt, W. Shaen, M. A, W. Coningham, 
of Brighton, and other gentlemen. 

Mr. P. A Taylor prefaced the presentation of the 
address in an able speech, in which he s 
the doctrines of non-intervention, as held by the 
society he represented:—They agreed with him 
(Kossuth) in the justice, rightly understood, of that 
much-abused term—non-intervention. They recog- 
nised no right in one nation to interfere in the 
domestic concerns of another, In fact, the very 
statement of their principles, of the right of every 
nation to independent development, precluded at 
once the idea of intervention. That liberty could 
hardly be worth having which should be the mere 
result of foreign interference. But what became of 
the principle of non-intervention when it was made 
merely the excuse for non-interference with the in- 
tervention of another foreign state—an intervention 
made in the interests of tyranny and wrong? It be- 
came but a wicked and cruel conspiracy of the 
strong againet the weak at the bidding either of 
sordid interest or of a dastardly and feeble policy. 
Such was not their reading of the term non.iuter- 
vention. were the advocates of peace; all 
— r valued it most highly. A whole gene- 
ration of them had been born since the peace of 36 
years which England had enjoyed. By that peace 
they had largely benefited. Under its influence 

gland had ‘grown as well in external power as in 
nternal wealth—a wealth not eee ta masses 
by our aristocratic and middle classes only, but 
largely spreading its blessings over the great masses 
of the labouring community. They would not wil- 
lingly peril these blessings. They knew that a war, 
however righteous, must inflict suffering on whole 
masses of their fellow-countrymen—that a war, 
however pure and noble in its origin, must carry 
with it some seeds of demoralization and retrogres- 
sion. England, therefore, never could contemplate 
a war but at the bidding of stern material necessity, 
or, what Englishmen were not yet sunk solow as 
not to value still more highly, at the call of national 
duty. But they were not of those who thought 
that they served the cause of peace by crying, 
Peace, peace,” when there was no peace. 
They did not term that peace which was but 
the desolation which the tyrant made and called 
itorder. It might be that they deemed them- 
selves the truest worshippers of the Goddess of 
Peuce who held that her benignant sway can perma- 
nently be fixed upon bases no less everlasting and 
noble than those of truth, justice, and liberty. 
Mr. Taylor went on to remark that henceforth the 
cause of Hungary andthe cause of Italy were one; 
but it might still be a question whether they could 
best be promoted in England by separate organiza- 
tions, working in parallel lines, or by an united line 
of exertion. He then read the address, of which 
the following is the material portion: 

The society of which we are members has been founded 
to promote, by such means as are open and legitimate 
within the limits of our own country, the cause of the 
national independence and liberty of the Italian people. 
We regard the cause of Italy and that of Hungary as in 
reality identical. Both countries make the same simple 
and rightful claim to free national existence; both have 
to contend with the same hostile power; both alike 
have been repressed for a time by the lawless interven- 
tion of foreign force. Your own Hungarian soldiers are 
now encamped in Italy; Italian soldiers are on the 
banks of the Danube—both under the of a common 
oppressor. The simultaneous action of both countries 
is necessary for the triumph of liberty in either. 

In you, Sir, we recognise the impersonation of the 
cause of Hungary. And we are enabled the more 
vividly to realise the identity of this cause with that of 
Italy by the fact that we have already in the midst of us, 
driven hither by causes similar to those which have 
made you an exile, an Italian patriot, who has concen- 
trated largely on himself the confidence and affection of 
the Italian people, and who commands our admiration 
by the genius, the purity of purpose, the devotion, and 
the humanity which he has eter shown in bis country’s 
service,and which were pre-eminently displayed in the 
heroic defence of Rome. 

As there is no other European cause ranking more 
closely in the English mind with the cause of Hangary, 
in respect of its simplicity and justice, than the cause of 
the Italian people, so there is no other European name 
which you will find more closely linked with your own, 
whether in the general heart of the English people, or 
in the express appreciation of Englishmen of high in- 
telligence, than the name of Joseph Mertini. 

We hail your liberation, therefore, not only for the 
sake of justice and humanity, which have been outraged 
in your person; not only for the sake of Hungary, to 
whose service you have dedicated your life; but also be- 
cause we long earnestly for the emancipation of Italy, 
whose fortunes are indissolubly connected wi h those of 
the land you labour for, and because we are interested 
in that common cause of liberty and national indepen- 
dence which demands the closest alliance of all patriots 
and all oppressed peoples. 

The following is the substance of M. Kossuth’s 
reply: — The observations I am about to make 
shall have reference to the practital force of public 
Opinion, ag directed to whatever cause. Of course 
—.— can be 1— man 11 earth who would not wish 
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| But in the life of a single man, the sim must never 
be confounded with the instrument by which it is 
to be attained. Public opinion in itself is no aim, 
it oan only be the medium for carrying that which 
it takes for its aim. Therefore, when I hear men 
speak of the moral force of public opinion I must 
frankly confess my belief that it is very rarely that 
public opinion is previously restricted and clearly 
confined within certain limite— when men say that 
although such be our public opinion, we will not 
avail ourselves of those media of action which cir- 
cumstances may render necessary—then I believe 
that in that condition of things it is very possible 
that public opinion will not be of any weight 
— Public opinion, to have an effect on the 
reedom of the world, must be ready to say. Now 
we will go to war if our opinion be misled. Such 
onunciation would be a difficult thing to obtain in 
ngland, where there are numerous classes who 
would be terrified at the name of war; still, if you 
merely declare that you sympathize with the cause 
of freedom, but will never in any case take up arms 
for it, you merely give a charter to despotism 
[cheers]. If the despot know that, however he 
may trample on the rights of nations, or even on the 
interests of England, there will be no active inter- 
ference, then 1 must confess that there is not 80 
much weight in your pablic opinion as would in- 
fluence the fate of Europe in the slightest degree 
[hear, hear]. The best means towards an end 
must be pointed out by circumstances, because 
the true policy of every state is the svience of 
exigences. When the sentiments of a people take 
for their aim the principle of non-intervention, it 
should not be unilateral non-intervention, which 
would mean that England would interfere in no 
case. That would be to abandon her position in the 
face of the world [cheers]. If, whatever may be 
done with respect to other nations, Engiand is to 
a nothing in the destinies of humanity, then 
England may be a happy island, as it is; but it 
would cease to be a member of the human family— 
cease to be the brother of other nations. In short, 
it would not realize the idea, which is the chief 
principle and foundation of the Christian religion, 
that, having one Father in heaven, that very doc- 
trine declures us to be brothers—and that brothers 
have a duty to one and another [loud cheers]. The 
- of non- intervention, unilaterally inter- 
reted, would not be a Christian principle, would not 
a humane principle, and would not be a good 
political principle — because it would lead to a 
resignation of the power and position of England. 
I wish that every nation, as well as all despotic 
powers, should be sure of this—that when public 
opinion in England declares itself willing to side 
with the pinciples of freedom, those declarations 
will be more than mere signs; that they will come 
to realities, with war or without war, as circum- 
stances may require; in short, that it will be a more 
active participation in the destinies of mankind, and 
not merely the passing emotion of noble hearte—not 
such compassion as we give to the memory of the 
dead, whom we cannot help, cannot restore to life— 
that, according to circumstances, England will be as 
good as the word of an Englishman, and become the 
England of deed and action as well as the England 
of sentiment [cheere]. I am firmly persuaded that 
if you declare it to be the intention of the people of 
England to come to a practical result, in each case 
that to carry out your principle will not cost Eng- 
land one drop of blood or one shilling of money [hear, 
hear]. Why? Because every absolute power upon 
the earth will consider the material forces of Eng- 
land, and will pause before he runs the risk of en- 
countering them [hear, hear]. But if you say that 
in no case you will go to war, I must fairly state my 
belief that the conceesions of Europe would come 
home to England, and that the material interests of 
England herself would be hurt; because to injure 
England it is not necessary that the Cossacks should 
water their horses in the Thames. ‘There are many 
interests in India, in the colonies, and all over the 
world, that may be injured. These are so many 
arteries that feed the power of England ; and if one 
of them were cut, England would be no longer what 
itis. I have only one word to say with respect to 
Maagzini, the man whom you have particularly iden- 
tified with the cause of Italy. Now, I consider that 
for oppressed nations it is a very great benefit when, 
whether by merit or by any other chance, there is 
one man which constitutes the very centre around 
which all the forces of that nation unite; who, 
in a word, is the medium of concentration 
both of will and of action (hear, hear]. As for 
my poor self, it is not for want of modesty I speak. 
I frankly confess that I have not done enough to be 
regarded by my people as such a man deserves to be. 
Not my merits, but rather the necessities of the 
time, have placed me in that position; but when I 
confess that I have not merited it by what I have 
dune, still I believe that it is my condition in Hun- 
gary; and because I know how difficult it is so to 
concentrate the confidence of a people upon one man 
as to constitute him its representative, I think it 
would be not only a fault, but almost acrime, if I 
did not avail myself of that condition to do as much 
good to my country as I can, Now, supposing events 
to go on with gigantic steps, I consider it rather a 
favourable circumstance to the cause of Hungary 
that my poor people should have centered their 
hopes and desires round one man; and having ascer- 
tained, not by unilateral information, not from 
Italians, or from particular friends of Mazzini, but 
from sources entirely disinterested, I declare that 
besides myself as regards Ilungary, I know no man 
of any nation in the whole world who more fills the 
same situation for Italy than Joseph Masaini [loud 
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rere and his aims ; 
will not eay that the whole Italian nation is in- 
— in hie individuality, but this — — a 
* arge party — the onl that has a future in 
italy—ie returned in his — loud cheers}. I 
have declared publicly that I my people 
share my conviction that the future organization of 
our country — 11 circumstances beyond the 
reach of man do not intervene — must rest on a 
republican basis. As to Italy, although I am not 
unacquainted with the aim of the Italian nation as 
resumed in the person of Mazzini, still, as I stand 
here to claim the sovereign right of every nation to 
choose its own organization, end as I will not permit 
any foreign nation to interfere in the affairs of Hun- 
gary, neither will I interfere with the internal affairs 
of Italy. Where people obtain power by obtaining 
independence, let them regulate their own affairs ; 
and then if they do not, when masters of their 
fate, do what is the best for the happiness of a na- 
tion, then I say that such a nation does not deserve 
to be happy [hear]. It is a happy circumstance, 
for harmony of the two nations, that there is in 
neither country, any party for certain particular doc- 
trines, which are considered by many as inconsistent 
with the security of property. We have nothing to 
do with these doctrines, because they are not neces- 
sary for us. Hungary is chiefly an agricultural 
country. A large portion of the people have already, 
by the past struggle, acquired property in the soil ; 
and have, of course, no wish but to get freedom for 
their labour, development for their resources, chea 
government, security for person and property, an 
political freedom to enable them to work out their 
own welfare [hear]. Another on of the Hun- 
gation people have not yet acq landed property, 
ut the atate itself has an immense extent of pu 
lands, which will give also a basis for financial opera- 
tions, with of course more security for any loans, 
should Hungary need them, than the pe ons of 
the House of Hapsburg (hear, hear, and laughter]. 
In a word, we have public lands to a very large 
extent, and my belief is, that they should be dis- 
tributed among the people, because governments all 
over the world make the worst agriculturists, manu- 
facturers, or traders [hear, hear]. I, who was First 
Lord of the Treasury in Hangary, speak from ex- 
perience. Had not war come on, I would bave dis- 
tributed the lands to the people, and I am convinced 
that the public revenue would have been raised to a 
higher amount than had they remained in our own 
hands. By giving 30 or 40 acres to each man, united 
with such a banking system as would enable him to 
pay off the price of his land in 80 or 40 years in 
emall sums, there would also be a large basis for 
financial operations, not to keep up large armies, 
but to build railways and open up free com- 
munications throughout the realm [hear, hear, 
and cheers]. There is a small portion of Hun- 
gary in which the people are more manufacturing 
than agricultural We have not any great 
factories, but rather a small system of private in- 
dustries—something like the way in which, as I am 
informed, Birmingham differs from Manchester. In 
the latter there are great factories,employing each 
their thousands of men, while in Birmingham all are 
small masters. Such men want no theorists or 
theories about the distribution of labour and capital. 
They work eacn in an independent position, and 
only want political freedom to enable them to go on. 
Such being the state of Hungary, there is no occa- 
sion for those new doctrines which are termed 
socialism or communism, neither of which, I con- 
fess, do I very well understand 9 and 
laughter}. I bave read the works, and 1 have con- 
sulted the professors, and from no two can I get a 
similar definition ; and, therefore, I do not understand 
the words [cheers]. There is none of that clear- 
ness about these doctrines that there is about the 
doctrine of political freedom [loud cheers | the doc- 
trine which gives to every man the faculty of doing 
what is xighi for himself, without any arbitrary power 
to hurt his neighbour. But whatever distinctions 
there may be in these socialist doctrines, there is no 
occasion for them in Hungary; and, as I am informed, 
the same is the case in Italy; and, therefore, there is 
full scope for that harmony in design and aim which 
I consider to be very beneficial for both countries 
(hear, hear]. Now to end my long confidential and 
amiliar remarks—for I was not prepared to make a 
speech—with one remark. It is this—Feeling my- 
self to represent the true interests of Hungary, and 
that Mazzini represents the sentiments and views of 
Italy, I think I had better coneult him about this 
question of fusion of the two sections, and after 
that consultation I will fairly state my wishes and 
my hopes. In answer to your address I will be so 
bold as frankly to state what I wish and what I hope, 
whether your society should take up the name of 
the friends of Hungary and of Italy, or merge into 
the general name of the friends of freedom all over 
the continent; or whether, on the other hand, re 
taining your present constitution, I sbould ask you 
to give a brother's hand to a new association, And 
now let me, out of the very heart of my heart, 
thank you for your kind attention. It is a happy 
moment of my lite to see so many generous men 
holding sentiments which I cannot but feel must be 
beneficial to the oppressed nations which look up to 
England as to a happy elder brother, who is not only 
happy himself, but happy in his resolution to give a 
helping hand to his brethren who are oppressed 


leheers.] 
The deputation then took their leave. 


THE FRENCH EXILES. 


The French “ proscrits ”’ residing in London, have 
also presented to Kossuth, during the past week, an 
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name is one of the first attached. The subseribers 
introduce themselves as '‘ republicans, tevolutionists, 
socialists." Consequently,“ they say, we are 
not attracted towards you by either the ¢clat of your 
title or the renown of your name, That whieh ve 
come to salute in your person is the heroism of 
your country, the justice of its cause, and the nature 
of your misfortune... ... We felicitate you, 
above all, upon your letter to the city of Marseilles. 
In associating yourself with the great cry of ‘ Vive 
la Republique,” you have, by that single act, pro- 
claimed the solidatity of peoples. You have de- 
clared yourself of the party of those who suffer 
throughout the world; of all those who are op- 
pressed ; of all those whom the cosmopolitan genius 
of revolution will set free. Many efforts will be 
made, much homage will be addressed to you, with 
the object of detaching you from the democratic 
cause. Enable us to hope that these efforts will be 
vain, and that the meaning of this homage will be 
comprehended by you. Then only you can write to 
the two Emperors who have made so glorious a for- 
tune for you, that which Luther (condemned at 
Worme) wrote to Charles V., Our cause is that of 
all the earth.’ Kossuth replied:— I am con- 
vineed that there is nothing possible, henceforth, in 
Europe but the republic based on universal suffrage, 
with the prineiple of the solidarity of peoples and 
the independence of nations. .... If I have not 
manifested in England that thought which I ex- 
pressed at Marseilles, it ie because II do not wish to 
interfere in the affairs of a country which gives me 
hospitality, and whose assistance I desire for the 
future of Hungary, for which, I repeat, I wish the 
republic based on universal suffrage. You speak of 
temptations which will be offered to detach me from 
the cause of democracy, and of homages which will 
be rendered me. It is right to tell you that I have 
seen none of these homeges, and that, if temptations 
were tried to separate me fiom the cause of the 
people, the attempts, of which I have seen no sign, 
would fail with me.“ M. Barthélemy rejoined, on 
the part of the deputation, “ Your words will be 
received amongst us with a satixfaction the more 
lively, in that they refute and reduce to their true 
value the assertions of some Englieh papers, which 
have not ecrupled to declare thet the a.Jdress to the 
city of Marscilles was not the work of citizen 
Kossuth; that that address was invented by the 
French demagogues, and could not have been the 
expression of the thoughts of a man whose opinions 
were simply constitutional.“ On hearing this, 
Kossuth appeared much surprised, and said, with 
marked emotion, that not having time to read the 
newspapers, he was entirely ignorant of what M. 
Barthélemy had just informed him, and added, that 
he would send to the papers a formal contradiction.” 
Kossuth has also, with a generous boldness, placed 
beyond mistake the sentimentahe addressed to these 
foreign deputations, by the following letters :— 


TO SOME FRENCH EXILES. 

Citizens,—The exile replies with gratitude to the 
greeting of exiles. It is hand in hand in common su’ 
ferings and efforts that the oppressed peoples shall 
march more resolutely to the conquest of liberty of 
action. 

Nothing on the way should turn them from the object. 
Your great nation has a splendid mission to fulfil; and 
that is, to blot out the shame of the Roman expedition ; 
so to act that the Republican flag shall never again be 
hoisted by Absolutist Governments as an ironical lie; 
to reconquer the eminent place which it heldin European 
humanity as one of the most brilliant foci of alliance 
and general civilization. It must labour to that end 
unceasingly. Do so, in concert with all those who mark 
out for the people the road to liberty, the great tradition 
of your fathers. 

hay exclusive solution put forward asa substitute for 
the name of one or more men, for the inatinctive senti- 
ment of the million, or for the dogma of national 
soverciguty—every intolerant system tending not to 
modify but to abolish some of the elements of social life, 
and to violate the sacred rights of human inviolability 
—wouldthrow you back from your aim, would condemn 
you to impotency fur good, and would detach you from 
that alliance with my country and all countries to which 
you do homage. The password which sheuld unite both 
nations must be ardent and constant endeavours to pro- 
duce the triumph of the republic, as a form of govertn- 
ment which permite the realization of all the noble 
tendencies of the people. I say this, however, with the 
conviction that she will know her duty, and will try not 
only to realize the republic at home, but to protect the 
nation which shall join in the same cause, and against 
every foreign furce ready to violate their sovereign right 
of disposing of themselves. 

This is what the oppressed world expects of France— 
this is the wish of him who has not hitherto met with 
homage, tending, as you seemed to fear, to detach him 
from what he declared to the Marseilles people, but who 
would not the less have remained faithful to the senti- 
ments he once expressed, and to the great idea of the 
svlidarity of satious. 

London, Nov. 6, 1851. Lupwice Kossuth. 


TO THE DEMOCKATIC SOCIETY OF THE FRIENDS OF THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


Your delegates have brought me good and holy words 
from you, yo you thanks for myself and Hun- 
gary. Hungary will hear and understand pour lau- 
guage, which is a salutation of brothers and an engage- 
ment of allies. I thank the men whose fears refused 
an exile passage through the land of France, baptized 
with so many glories, conquered in the name of liberty. 
They have furnished the opportunity for a sympathetic 
popular demonstration which depicts the real present 
condition of your country as well as its wishes, hopes, 
and future. I should Lave felt tuis had I passed through 
France. The lips of ali mizht have been mute on my 
passage, no friendly hand held out, yet I should have 
felt murmuring under this silence the voice of France 
saying, “ Yet a little wh le“ [A fantot]. The life an 

seul of France are a European thought. It cannot ab- 
dicate without perishing. France, however, is im- 
Mortal, her life sacred: She is immortal by het 
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reminiseences, by the noble instincts of her people, 
by the motto now belied which ie on her flag, by 
the wants of ators. and by the faith which hamanity 
das placed in her. She may at this hour be compressed; 
but to-morrow she will re-appear greater in stature, 
having learnt the severe lesson of the past, and havi 
felt that ber revolution of 1848 tailed from isolation, 
because she forgot for a moment that the cause of one 
people must be that of all, under pain of representing 
but a local and narrow interest; because she did not 
sufficiently feel that every great political problem re- 
vires for its solution a new moral development, and 
aith ina principle of progress embracing all the world. 
She will re appear, convinced that this work of emanci- 

tion must commence at Rome, and end at St. Peters- 
urg, the hand of brotheth od being extended in con- 
cert with England and the United States in furtherance 
of this common European end; and all those nations 
which have become free by their own efforts will have to 
struggle against the t intervention of the Caar 
and the Emperor. Then she will not re-appear alone. 
The peoples will understand France as France under- 
stood them. The jealous rivalries which divided nations 
have fallen to the ground. Am not I, surrounded with 
sympathy for what I would have done in Hungary, the 
living instance of this? Is not the fight of all nations 
to independence conseorated by that which is recognised 
by my country? God's lessons reach us through great 
misfortunes, as well as through great victories, . 
mon misfortune has taught as all the secret of the 
common work. This work, the first word of which is 
“emancipation,” and the second, “national sove- 
reiguty, has a motive 2 in the energetic con- 
science of its own strength, and a guarantee in alliance; 
the alliance of all that are oppressed against the league 
of all the oppressors—the concentration of the forces of 
nations whenever the concentration of the enemies of 
nations takes place against the efforts of one. Isolated 
peoples have been vanquished. United will 
conquer. “There is no obstacle to him who has the 
will.” Europe will have a will. God alone knows the 
hour; but the hour will strike. I shall see you then. 
Vive la République Démocratique! Vie la Sainte 


Alliance des Peupies. 
London, Nov. 6, 1851. Luvwie Kossutu. 


OTHER DEPUTATIONS, 


On Suturday addresses were presented to NM. 
Kossuth from a meeting of the inhabitants of St. 
Paneras; from inhabitants of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch; from a meeting of inhabitants of Nescastle- 
on-yne; trom the Financial Reform Association 
(by Mr. W. J. Fox, M.P.); from some British 
ladies ; from the working builders of Pimlico; from 
„members and friends of the Temple Discussion 
Forum; from members of Discussion Hall ;"’ 
from inhabitants of Woolwich; from young Polish 
refugees ; and from many other persons and places. 
Mr. Thornton Hunt presented an address from the 
inhabitants of the town of Dover, which it was re- 
markable had been agreed to with the greatest 
cordiality and unanimity in a town generally con- 
sidered very aristocratic. M. Kossuth said he was 
glad to see the aristocracy coming forward, as they 
had not favoured him with much notice since his 
arrival in this country. 

Addresees were also presented from Clerkenwell, 
from Bridgewater, and from Huddersfield; and a 
gen leman named Richards requested permission, on 
behalf of his lady, who accompanied him, to present 
three copies of the Bible for the children of M. 
Kossuth, a gift which he suitably acknowledged on 
their behalf. 

The whole neighbouthood was crowded with 
carriages and cabs. So eager were some of the 
yentiemen to be in time, that the first deputation 
started M. Kossuth from his breakfast, and the pre- 
sentations continued, without intermission, until 
past three o'clock, Several ladies were among the 
visitors, and had the honour ot an introduction, 
The wonderful talent and readiness of M. Kossuth 
in adapting his replies to the peculiarities of each 
deputation, and the singularly happy way in which 
he seized upon aud alluded to every little incident, 
were the themes of general admiration, 

In an address from 190 young men—by Mr. E. 
Saunders, jun.—allusion was made to the different 
reception offered to Haynau and Kossuth by the 
people vi London, In reply to this, M. Kossuth 
51d: — 

There is a great difference indeed between the recep- 
tion of Haynau and myself. Let me, without a senti- 
ment of pride, make the remark, that there is also 8 
mighty difference between the man who is but the tool 
of a despotic master, and a freeman who is honoured by 
the confidence of his people, and, by this confidence, 
has the honour to be, in some sort, the representative 
of those principles ; and therefore, of course, I believe 
I and Haynau can never be placed in comparison. Our 
positions are quite different. As to the pronunciation 
of public feeling in this country towards a man who can 
only be regarded as the blind tol of his master—for I 
myself have no master but the will of my people—as to 
the pronunciation of public feeling in the reception 
given to Haynau, it is the first time allusion has been 
made to it in an address to me, therefore 1 consider it 
not inconvenient to say so much 


In reply to the address from St. Pancras, he 
said ;— 

To me life has only so much value as that Providence 
may, perhaps, use my life to be the humble instrument 
of the welfare and ir. edom of my country, and, through 
my country, of humanity. I, by my enemies, am de- 
scribed as a revolutionist, and I am so held up in some 
of the channels of public opinion in Euglind I do not 
much care about names—I look rather to the conscious- 
ness of having discharged what I believed to be my 
duty, The names to which you, Sir, havereferted, are 
identified with the glories of Kaytistiistory—C mean 
the names of HLimpden, of Russell, ani of Sydney; and 
yet all these men were, probably, called revolutionists ; 
and so, for myself, 1 shuuld never look for a better fate 
than theirs was. 


In reply to the Woolwich address, he said: — 


You come from Woolwich, which is the depot, of 
| magesine; vf that power in whieh reste the truth of 


your national song, 1 -= sy rules the waves; 
you it is a happy (hing, that even in your national eo 


ng | employment I, of course, 


— 


these words are connected with the others, Britons 
never shall be Slaves. Many of those who have signed 
this address being in the Government service, which 
as having some con- 
ne nion with the navy and artillery, I am confident from 

expressions of the satisfaction it would give to the 
— 22 
ar 


te of those empleo that none of this 

, and the roaring of these cannons, should ever 

be employed against liberty, but for liberty; and I hope 

I may yet hear some of the roaring of this artillery em- 
ployed in the service of my poor country. 

The most interesting incident of the day, how- 
ever, was the presentation, by Mr. Charles of 
an address from “some British ladies,“ and of a 
large German Bible, elegantly bound in 
morocco, and gilt, with the Tnitiale of the 
trious exile embroidered on the back. M. Kossuth 
replied :— 

Ithank you. I take it for no merit io my life that I 
am a religious man, not for any merit of mine, bat 
because it is a necessity to every honest and thinking 
man, and because it is the most riob and fruitful source 
of those sentiments and those feelings which lead to 
happiness in this world and bliss in the world to come. 
I shall value it, because I take religion to be the most 
tich sourde of that consolation which I have wanted to 
often in my life. Being a religious man, and because 
religious, as well an enemy to superstition, intolerance 
and fanaticism, as on the other hand the friend of 
freedom, | readily confess that it is from this great book 
that I have learned the principle of loving my neighbour 
as myself, and strength and courage to act in the 
reat cause which has always been the guide of my 
fe. Judge from this how I prize this gift to me pre- 
sented on the part of some ladies, and of which « copy 
was alen presented by an hunourable working man to my 
* at Winchester.“ 

adame Kossuth and her children, Madame 
Pulezky, and several other ladies and gentlemen, 
were present in the drawing-room where the depu- 
tations were received during the greater part of the 
day, and the illustrious exile and his family were of 
course the objects of much interest to the numerous 
visitors. The deputations generally sought the 
honour of shaking hands with M. Kossuth before 
they retired, and many of them gave vent to enthu- 
siastic expressions ot admiration, mingled with 
fervent aspirations for the success of the gause of 
Hungary. 


KOSSUTH AT BIRMINGHAM & MANCHESTER. 
RECBPTION AT BIRMINGHAM, 


On Friday, a letter from Kossuth “to the five 
thousand men of Birmingham, whose names, given 
in one day, testify the heartiness and earnestness of 
their sympathies, * gave assurance to his multitudi- 
nous and eager admirers there, that he would be 
among them on Monday. At nine o'clock on the 
morning of that day, he arrived at Euston-square, 
and received from the groups gathered there the 
cheers which invariably greet his public appeat- 
ance. ‘The directors had attached the carriage origi- 
nally built for the Queen Dowager to the express 
train, and in it M. Kossuth took his place, accom- 

anied by M. Pulezki, Mr. Toulmin Smith, and M. 
Hajnick, late prefect of the Hungarian police. 

By the time the train had arrived at Wolverton it 
would appear that the electric telegraph had done 
its work, for the station and all the adjoining em- 
bankments were crowded with spectators. So great 
was the crowd on the platform that it was with the 
greatest difficulty the railway police could obtain a 
passage for M. Kossuth. He was tremendously 
cheered on his way to the refreshment room, where 
he remained for a few minutes, and on his return to 
his carriage the crowd — clung to the doors, 
anxious to catch a parting glimpse of the distio- 
guished stranger. 

At Coventry the excitement was still more intense, 
as at that place there must have been several thou- 
sand persons congregated about the station. The 
Hungarian colours might be seen in every direction 
—in cockades, in bonnets, and on the costumes of 


the ladies. Several ladies | eee bouquets, 
which were most gracefully and gratefully received. 
M. Kossuth bowed his acknowledgments repeatedly, 


and as the train glided away from the station, te- 
ceived two or three distinct rounds of cheering. 
All these demonstrations were, however, ecli 

by the triumph that awaited the exile in Dirming- 
ham. ‘The station, although situated in a remote 
and inferior part of the town, was completely sur- 
rounded by the people, who cheered vociferously as 
the party alighted on the platform. M. Kossuth 
was received by Mr. Geach, M.P for Coventry, 
Messrs. Scholetield and Munts, the two members 
for Birmingham, and Mr. Wright, deputy chairman 
of the committee of reception. The party proceeded 
at once topartake of a defewner, at the Queen's Hotel. 
After a few minutes spent in refreshment, they re- 
paired to the carriages in which they were to form 
the head of one of the most imposing ovations ever 
seen. M. Kossuth, Mr. Geach, and Mr. Toulmin 
Smith, took their place in an open barouche, drawn 
by four greys, the postilions wearing the Hungarian 
colours, and the remainder of the party were accom- 
modated in carriages of a similar description. As 
they drove ata smart pace down the Green Lanes, 
every moment added to the length of the cortege, 
until by the time it had reached Small Meath, all 
re-emblance to a procession had disappeared, and 
the whole of the road, the hedges, the trees, and 
the houses, appeared swarming with people, or 
densely blocked up with vehicles of every descrip- 
tion. All the working people had taken s holiday, 


® M. Koveuth here alluded to a ciroumstance that had not 
before been made public. At Winchester a working me eame 
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and turned out upon the line of road. Every hedge, 
wall, and tree, every window and house top was 
crowded, On every side the gay banners of the 
various associated trades fluttered in the air, and as 
the operatives passed on in dense masses, each body 
headed by their standard-bearer, inscriptions of 
welcome, of sympathy, and of sentences extracted 
from M. Kossuth’s various speeches, were observed 
on the flags. Bands of music played Hungarian 
airs, and at every corner where the density of the 
crowd occasioned a momentary stoppage, deafening 
cheers arose. At about 11 o’clock the crowd ap- 
peared to have reached its limits, inasmuch as at 
that time there was about six miles of space—from 
the village of Yardley to the Bull-ring—one mass 
of human beings. 

Two hours were the marshals occupied in arrang- 
ing the procession. New arrivals — up fn 
such bodies that, notwithstanding the enormous 
space where the people were now assembled, with 
open fields on every side, it became difficult to 
march. All the trades were now ranged in order ; 
indeed, such was the anxiety of the people to pre- 
serve the peace and to assist in affording every pos- 
sible accommodation, that they fell into line almost 
without an effort on the part of those charged with 
the arrangements. At one o'clock the line of pro- 
cession was complete; the seven or eight bands had 
been placed in convenient positions, and all the 

lia of all the trades shone in the midday sun. 

e following order of procession was observed, 
very nearly, with the exception that the groups of 
“fifty men were swollen to thousands: 

Six men bearing the banners of England, Hungary, 

, Italy, and Poland. The old standard 
of the Birmingham Political Union. Glass-blowers and 
cutters with band, group of fifty men. Brassfounders, 
group of fifty men. Jewellers, group of fifty men. 

tley workmen and band. Tailors, group of fifty men. 
Curriers, group of fifty men. Saddlers, harness, and 
whip-makers, group of fifty men. Wire-workers, wire- 
drawers, and pin-makers, groupof fifty men. Tin-plate 
workers, group of fifty men. Stone masons and brick- 
layers, group of fifty men. Pearl button-makers, and 
band; tool-makers, coach.makers, group of fifty men. 
Coopers and packing-case makers, brass cock founders, 
moulders, group of fiftymen. Japanners, Odd Fel- 
lows, with regalia. Leicester brass band. Private 
carriages and horsemen. Fire brigades. Deputations 
from Midland towns, Large banner—* Eljen Kossuth.“ 
Band. Body-guard on horseback. First carriage and 
four—Kossuth, G. F. Muntz, M. P., W. Scholefield, 
M. P., Charles Geach, M. P. Second carriage —M. Puls- 
zky, Mr. Toulmin Smith, and M. Kosguth's side-de- 
camp. Carriages with committee. Body-guard on 
horseback. Gun-makers. Shoc-makers. Joiners and 
carpenters. Band. Carriages, horsemen, &c. &c. Ke. 


The neighbouring towns, Coventry, Wolver- 
hampton, and throughout the district far away 
into the Potteries, had all poured forth their 
thousands, and these were placed in proper order, 
most of them displaying handsome banners, espe- 
cially those from Coventry, which were extremely 
beautiful in design, with appropriate mottoes. 

At a quarter to two o'clock the carriage and four 
containing M. Kossuth hove in sight. Rising in his 
carriage, he bowed to the assembled thousands, 
whose shouts rent the air for many minutes. The 
carriage having taken its place in the line, was im- 
mediately surrounded by a body-guard of one 
hundred and fifty gentlemen on horseback, and 
followed by many carriages and four, hundreds of 
other carriages, private and public, and vehicles of 
every description. 

In this state Kossuth entered Birmingham. A 
little before, Kossuth’s carriage was stopped, and 
the entire procession marched past him, that all 
— gain a sight of him. All the exertions of his 

y-guard were necessary to restrain the enthu- 
siasm of the people. The procession necessarily 
moved slowly, and was many times stopped in con- 
sequence of the enormous pressure on every side ; 
as it approached the Bull-ring the mass of people 
was such that it was fearful to look upon; it was 
one vast sea of heads as far as the eye could reach; 
every nook, every gullet, every alley, and every lane 


_—every window and every parapet presented their 


hundreds of the population. From the corner of the 
Coventry-road to the Bull-ring occupied nearly one 
hour, so slow was the progress made. As the cortége 
turned out New-street the effect was very fine; there 
were impromptu scaffolding, bearing hundreds of 
people; omnibuses at anchor, crowded even to the 
tyre of the wheels, and from Deritend to the Town 
Hall there was scarcely a window without a banner, 
end from the hands of thousands of ladies streamed 
ribbons of the Hungarian tricolour. From the win- 
dows of the Jowrnal newspaper a splendid banner 
fluttered, and from many houses in the neighbour- 
hood rockets were cast in abundance. 

In the Bull-ring the first copy of the Times was 
burnt, and at intervals this ceremony was repeated 
until the procession terminated at the Five Ways. 
Many copies of the paper, with the words Lying 
Times,“ in large characters upon them, were ele- 
vated on poles, and swung to and fro over the heads 
of the crowd amid vollies of derisive cheers and 
groaning. 

The eel Hall, the theatre, and all the public 
buildings along the line were made use of in some 
way or other to serve the purpose of spectators. 
The bells of the various churches rung cheerful 

als, but these were almost drowned by the deafen- 
ng cheers of the populace. 

One hundred Frenchmen who had formed a band 
marched near to Kossuth’s carriage, preceded by a 
splendid banner, with the words“ Eljen Kossuth, 
emblazoned upon it. ‘There were thousands of other 
banners with ones mottoes and devices upon 
them. Several triumphal arches spanned the road. 


M. Kossuth himself seemed amaze „and Mr, Muntyz, | 


used to large meetings in the days of the Political 
Union, appeared lost in astonishment at the over- 
whelming multitude. It was computed by persons 
used to estimate large masses that there could not 
have been less than half a million of persons as- 
sembled. When it is considered that the population 
of Birmingham alone is a quarter of a million, the 
great majority of whom poured out on the great 


occasion, and that the entire district, far and near, | ge 


sent their quotas, it will be thought that this is by 
no means an exaggerated estimate. Even places so 
distant as Sheffiel contributed their thousands. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon the procession 
reached the Five Ways. Perfect orderliness pre- 
vailed, without a single policeman or soldier; with- 
out the presence of any person in authority to pre 
serve order, this crowd swayed to and fro, bearing 
every amount of pressure with patience, and appa- 
rently absorbed in the spirit and determination to do 
honour to the guest. 

Immediately before the signal was given for the 
departure to the residence of Mr. Geach, that gen- 
tleman briefly addressed the crowd, stating that M. 
Kossuth felt deeply grateful for the reception he had 
experienced, so the beyond anything he could have 
anticipated, and only regretted that the state of his 
chest, and the engagements he was under to address 
public meetings to-morrow and the day following, 
prevented his thanking them as he could wish him- 
self. Mr. Geach concluded his observations by 
expressing a hope that he might, in the name of the 
assembled thousands, give to Kossuth a true and 
hearty welcome to Birmingham. It is needless to 
add that the welcome was echoed most vociferously 
by the crowd, and as the word passed backwards to 
the more distant masses of the ple, it was sent 
back again and again in vollies of cheering which 
continued as long as the cavalcade remained in 
sight, most of the carriages and vast numbers of 
the ee following Kossuth’s carriage up to the 
Dale's, Mr. Geach’s residence. There, as soon es 
M. Kossuth had entered the house, the mounted 
body-guard formed in a semi-circle round the 
entrance gate. Mr. G. Dawson appeared and stated 
that he was commissioned by M. Kossuth to return 
his most heartfelt thanks to the people, for the man- 
ner in which they had received him. A numerous 
party assembled to meet M. Kossuth in the evening, 
at Mr. Geach’s mansion. 


RECEPTION AT MANCHESTER, 


The Manchester people did not abandon till the 
last, their desire to give Kossuth a municipal wel- 
come, The question of an address to him was 
ra:sed in the quarterly meeting of the Town Council 
on Monday. The opposition was strangely excited, 
and the proceedings fasted from 104 a.m, to 4 p.m. 
In the absence of a good number of supporters of 
the motion, who had gone out to dine, however, the 
council was counted, and declared short of a 
quorum, Mr. T. L. Williams, a Tory, who moved 
that the house be counted, ran out without his hat, 
to reduce the numbers sufficiently ; and Mr. Alder. 
man Bancroft was similarly precipitate. 

But nothing could exceed the enthusiastic recep- 
tion which was yesterday given to the representative 
of Hungary. It was generally stated that much 
larger numbers had assembled than even on the 
occasion of the Queen's visit, and that the enthu- 
siasm equalled even that of Birmingham, But the 
most marked feature of the demonstration, as of that 
in London, was its spontaniety. ‘The morning,“ 
says the Times’ report, was foggy and dark, and 
gave promise of anything but a fine day, so that u 
toa yay ben time ere the arrival of M. Kossuth, it 
seemed likely that he would meet with but a poor 
welcome, A few flags that had done duty on seve- 
ral occasions before might be seen draggling through 
the haze out of windows along the route, but at very 
great intervals, and no preparations of any kind 
were visible for his reception. Bright yellow pla- 
cards were stuck upon the dead walls, indicating 
the line of procession from the station to Mr. 
Henry’s place at Woodlands, and exciting the peo- 

le to emulate the enthusiasm of the inhabitants of 

irmingham, who had met him in myriads; but the 
people tramped on to their work through the streets 
without paying them much apparent attention.“ 
But the same writer admits that nothing could 
exceed the spectacle that was presently displayed. 
Myriads assembled as if they had arisen from be- 
neath the streets ; and as silently disappeared when 
the 4 of their assembling had been answered, 

M. Kossuth, still accompanied by M. Pulsky and 
Hajnick, started from Birmingham at half- past eight 
in the morning. The news of his progress had evi- 
dently spread throughout the whole of the district, 
as at each station vast crowds were assembled to see 
him and give him a passing cheer, At Whitmore, 
at Harington, at Crewe, and at Warrington, it ap- 
peared as if all classes of the inhabitants had turned 
out, as the stations were surrounded by private car- 
riages, and every wall and elevated situation was 
crowded with the operatives. All the activity of 
the railway officials was called into requisition to 
prevent accidents, as numbers of both ladies and 
gentlemen clung to the carriages while actually in 
motion. 

At a quarter past twelve, Mr. Henry, M. P., Mr. 
Hey wort „NM. P., and Mr. Kershaw, M. P., made 
their appearance on the Manchester station plat- 
form. An open chariot with four horses, and a 
carriage with two horses, belonging to the former 
gentleman, were in waiting, and were soon after 
joined by a very gay equipage, with postilions in 
scarlet jackets and laced caps, and by several hand- 
somely appointed private chariots. The management 
permitted as many as could possibly find standing- 
room to enter their premises; and the police had 
great difficulty in keeping the crowd off the rails. 


It was a quarter to one o’clock ere the train dashed 
up. and the instant Kossuth appeared, the people, 
whose numbers had by this time swelled to some 
thousands, raised a tremendous cheer, which echoed 
along the ribbed roof of the station with a fine effect. 
The Hun —a number of whom have found 
employment in this district—threw themselves upon 
him with a wild “ Eljen, Rljen.“ One Hungarian 
ntleman rushed forward, caught him in his arms 
and saluted him on both cheeks. The lady follow 
the example, and then Kossuth embraced their 
children. He was very warmly received by the 
members on the platform, and proceeded at once to 
take his place in one of the open carriages. The 
people, who had perched themselves upon the iron 
pillars of the terminus, and on the lamp posts, and 
on the tops of the carriages drawn up in the station, 
hurrahed again and again, and followed the cortége, 
cheering and straining at their utmost. When the 
railway gate opened the sight was one of the /most 
extraordinary that can be imagined. For the 
whole length of a wide street there was one dense 
sheet of pallid faces and fustian caps and jackets— 
wherever you looked were open mouths and strain- 
ing eyes, and a forest of hats and caps in the air. 
It was with the greatest difficulty, and at a slow 
pace then, that the carriages, which amounted to 
some ten or twelve, could make their way. There 
were a few banners belonging to some temperance 
club in sight, tossing about in the mass, but they 
were soon lost, and a whole band of music was 
swallowed up in a vain attempt to head the proces- 
sion. In Piccadilly all the windows were crammed ; 
even the housetops had rows of temporary tenants. 
The broad street was choking. Carts, waggons, 
omnibuses, cabs, stage vans, and cotton trucks, were 
ranged up by the footpath two, three, and four d 
piled with human beings, who cheered as if for 
their lives. From the station to the Victoria Arch, 
about three quarters of a mile, the whole popu- 
lation of Manchester was really in the course 
of the route, and the Times thinks it no exaggera- 
tion to say there were 200,000 people present. All 
the shop shutters were up, and it was stated by 
many that there were more people in the street than 
on the occasion of the Queen's visit. Indeed one 
heard, it must be owned, some comparisons of the 
kind, and several exclamations were heard of, 
‘Well, I saw Kossuth, at all events, which is more 
than I can say of the Queen!“ 

The route to Woodlands— Mr. Henry's seat—is 
nearly three miles long, but the crowd thinned away 
after passing the Victoria station, though still at all 
the main streets and crossings it was very dense 
indeed, A multitude of several thousands ran along 
by the carriages cheering vociferously, and when 
they dropped exhausted, their places were occupied 
by fresh detachments. At all the public buildings, 
charity schools, churches, &c., were nuclei of popu- 
lar demonstration. At the Exchange the merchants 
turned out, and added greatly to the respectable 
appearance of the masses. For nearly two miles 
this scene of gratulation and popular joy was re- 
peated over and over again, and long after the 
cortége had passed Cheetham-hill and the villas of 
the Manchester Meceenases, the footpath was lined 
with people. At Woodlands about 1,000 persons had 
gathered on the lawn in front of the house, and re- 
ceived M. Kossuth as warmly as the town’s people. 

Since the announcement of the intended meeting 
at the Free-trade Hall, up to the afternoon of yes- 
terday, the committee had received upwards of 
100,000 applications for tickets : Letters poured in, 
not only from the surrounding districts, but from the 
most distant parts of England and Scotland; and it 
was remarked that the applications came from per- 
sons of all shades in politics, asif the great event of 
the day had, by its extraordinary interest and im- 
portance completely annihilated all party distinc- 
tions. The general enthusiasm was fully partici- 
pated in by the fair sex. Among those ladies who 
came from long distances to see the Hungarian 
patriot, were the sister of the late Sir H. Davy, and 
an aged matron, who boasted that in the times of the 
French convention she had shaken hands with Brissot. 
It is known that the hall will accommodate 7,000 
or 8,000 people; and it is needlers to say that it was 
last night crammed to its utmost capabilities. 

At 70'clock M. Kossuth entered, attended by Mr. 
George Wilson, Mr. 2 M. P., Lord D. Stuart, 
M. P., Mr. Kershaw, M. P., Mr. J. Williams, M. P., 
M. Pulszky, &c. The — applause, and stamp- 
ing of feet, which greeted M. Kossuth, lasted for 
some moments, and the noise was deafening. Mr. 
George Wilson took the chair. After enumerating 
some of the acts of M. Kossuth, and giving a brief 
sketch of his political life, he concluded by calling 
upon the secretary to read the following address :— 
TO HIS EXCELLENCY LOUIS KOSSUTH, LATE GOYERNOK 

OF HUNGARY. 

Illustrious Sir,—It is with no common feelings of con- 
gratulation that the people of Manchester hail your 
presence amongst them on this occasion. 

We tender you a hearty welcome, in earnest thank- 
fulness that you have survived the perils of a long im- 
prisonment, and are now beyond the reach of that despot- 
ism which, in the inveteracy of its hatred to your person, 
only testifies how deeply it has been made to feel the 
terror of your name. That name is now historically iden- 
tified with the most memorable struggle which modern 
times have witnessed to vindicate the constitutional 
rights and freedom of a great and brave people. With 
the cause of Hungary we have sympathized through 
every phase of her ffortunes. We watched with intense 
interest the commencement, and saw with profound grief 
the sad termination of her heroic conflict with her op- 
pressors. To you, Sir, ag the champion of your country's 
independence —as the statesman who, through long 
years of self-devotion, sustained, with unrivalled energy 
and eloquence, a patriotic and constitutional resistance 
to the encroachments of despotism, we tender the expres- 
sion of our warmest approbation. 


1851. 
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The present state of the continent of Europe, where 
the brute force combination of military armaments 
threatens to overwhelm every vestige of liberty, renders 
it the imperative 8 of the people of every te 
to manifest their abhorrence of the tyranny that would 
usurp all rights, and ignore all duties, in blind defiance 
of the sacred obligations that reason and justice proclaim 
as the first conditions of civilized Governments. In 
your person we recognise a living protest against those 

rinciples of despotism which have ever been most ab- 

orrent to the national sense and traditional aspirations 
of the pegple of this country. We would, through you, 
make known to Europe and the world our inextinguish- 
able hatred of oppression; and uniting our voices with 
the great verdict which history will hereafter pronounce 
on the momentous events in which you have played so 
distinguished a part, we would invoke for Hungary, as 
we now yee Heaven to accord to yourself, a future 
worthy of the lofty aims which have been the guiding- 
star of your great career. 


Mr. J. Bright, M.P., moved the adoption of the 
address, in an able and energetic speech, concluding 
thus: —“ I am here to express my admiration of a 
man whom half Europe fears, and the other half 
admires, and the great nation across the Atlantic is 

repared to receive [cheers]. Iwill express my 
— ſor Hungary, because I believe there is such a 
thing as a — resurrection for the trampled 
nations [loud cheers]. I believe that the despotic 
powers of Europe and their vast military armaments 
will collapse and be destroyed; and in moving the 
address I perfectly concur in its sentiments, and my 
fervent prayer will be lifted up with you that the 
noble and patriotic children uf Hungary may be 
raised up, and that the time may come when our 
distinguished guest may find himself in the land of 
his fathers, securing the rights of every man, and 
contributing by his wise policy to the peace of the 
world” [loud cheers}. Mr. Kershaw seconded the 
adoption of the address, which was, of course, car 
ried unanimously. The chairman then rose to pre- 
sent the address. M. Kossuth's rising was the signal 
for an extraordinary burst of cheering, and for tome 
moments the proceedings were suspended. The 
chairman then re-read the address to M. Kossuth, 
and formally presented it. M. Kossuth placed his 
hand to his heart, and bowed profoundly in receiv- 
ing it. The gentlemen from surrounding towns 
were then called upon and introduced to M, Kossuth 
as their addresses were presented, They were as 
follow :— 

The Ashton address, by Mr. Gartside, town clerk. 

The Liverpool address, by Mr. W. Rathbone, Mr. C. 
Holland, Mr. C. E. Rawlins, and others. 

The Bury address, by Mr. John Grundy. 

An address from à public meeting of the town of 
Burnley. 

An address from Denton, Houghton, and Hoo'ey-hill, 
by Mr. Malladay and others. 

Au address from Halifax, by Mr. Holt and Mr. 
Crossley. 

An address from Heywood, by Mr. Schofield and 
another gentleman. 

An address from the Liverpool Hungarian Refugees’ 
Association. 

An address from the Manchester working-elasses. 

An address from the Manchester Temperance Asso- 
ciation. 

An address from Rochdale, presented by Mr. Tweedale 
and Mr. E 

An address from the Staffordshire Potteries. 

An address from Stockport, presented by Messrs. 
Eskrigge, Coppock, and J. G. Johuson. 

An address from the students of the Independent 
College of Manchester. 

Au address from the German inhabitants of Man- 
chester. 

An address from the people of Wrexham. 

Kossuth then replied, ina speech of an hour and 
a half in length, and of extraordinary eloquence. 
We will not do this oration the injustice of mutila- 
tion, and must, therefore, reserve it for our next; 
with the speech of Dr, Vaughan, who moved a vote 
of thanks to the Government and people of the 
United States. , 


To-day Kossuth revisits Birmingham, where he 
will be entertained at a splendid banquet. To- 
morrow he returns to London, attending a meeting 
at Hanover-square-rooms, at midday, for the 
presentation of addresses from the metropolitan bo- 
roughs, and the Guildhall ballin the evening. On 
Friday afternoon, he will embark at Southampton 
for the United States. 


THE ST. ALBAN’S EXPOSURE. 


Next to Mr. Coppock’s declaration, thatnothing 
but the ballot will prevent electoral corruption, the 
fact that St. Albans is in a worse condition now than 
before the Reform Act, is perhaps the most im- 
portant disclosure of the whole inquiry. Thie has 
been stated by several witnesses, On Wednesday, 
Mr. Blagg said :—** Before the Reform Bill passed, 
every voter who had given a plumper received two 
guineas, and every voter who gave a single vote 
received one guinea. The money was paid openly, 
and every one would have considered himself de- 
frauded if he had not received the money. At that 
time, too, there was a very extensive system of treat- 
ing. After the Reform Bill passed, the payment of 
the guineas and the treating ceased; but my expe- 
rience has led me to the belief that the new voters 
introduced by the Reform Bill are more vena! than 
the old voters. The scot and lot voters would have 
been contented with £5, where the new voters want 


£10. At the election of 31, 623 electors voted, 
upwards of 106 of whom were non-resident, At 
the last election there were only 483 voters, At 


or 800 ho were not Indirectly , The 
number polled on the eee idee oad Oh entine 


are paid, an 
total of 308 who are 
influenced b 
three den 


gives a 
id; leaving 175 who are not 
considerations. Of the 
of voters, I should say the 
freemen are the purest.“ On Thursday, Mr. Web: 
ster—one of the three who had brought down Sir 
Carden—avowed that his notion of Sen 
borough from thraldom was, bringing it to 
its condition in the time of his father: Was a 
surgeon residing in the town. Was born in St. 
Albans. Wasa voter, and had been one for twenty 
years. Had voted at all the elections since the 
passing of the Reform Bill, when each voter received 
a guinea from the member, and all the wives of the 
voters half-a-guinea whenever they were confined 
[laughter]. Approved of that system, and had 
wished, therefore, to reduce the price of votes. 
Something was said 2 Mr. Law ee himeelf 
respecting money. Did not that mone 
should be sent to himself by booth. Said the —4 
tion might be won for £500. Did not say that 
detection might be avoided. Said that certain 
voters who had not promised might be paid, and 
that others who had not promised might be sent 
away. Those were the old election tactics of the 
borough. His father before him had considerable 
influence in the borough, Mr. Phinn: Was your 
abject to acquire the same influence as was 
by your father? Mr. Webster: My father was the 
friend of every one in the borough, and I wished to 
be the same. I did not consider the old system 
of paying a guinea bribery; it was matter of 
custom,” 
Mr. Edwards was recalled in order to give some 
information as to former elections. He handed in 
the following account of the expenses of different 
elections from 1832:—Mr. Henry G. Ward, 1835, 
£2,400; July 26, 1837, Mr. Muskett, from £1,800 to 
£2,000; February, 1841, Lord Listowel, £3,000; 
June, 1841, Lord Listowel, £2,000; £3,000 more 
being spent, but not paid; August 11, 1846, Mr. 
Cabbell, £500; in 1847, Mr. Raphael, £3,600; in 
1850, £2,500. Mr. Forsyth: That is £18,700. It 
was Edwards who — Mr. Raphael in 1847, 
as a Whig-Radical in politics, and unlimited in 
generosity. He had agreed to spend £3,600, and 
promised Edwards to make it £5,000 if he suc- 
ceeded. Edwards did succeed. He received ‘120 
romises before the bag had been opened at all 
laughter). Mr. Slade: Had you intimated to the 
parties that you had gota candidate who would pay 
money? The Witness: No. Mr. Forsyth: They 
knew you too well to doubt it? [laughter.] The 
Witness: Decidedly.” The election ended, of 
course, in Mr. Raphsel’s return. Mr. Raphael 
polled 295 votes, Mr. Repton 276, Mr. Wilks 230, 
Mr. Craven 126. He (Edwards) had the assistance 
of Mr. Simpson, who received a third of the £500 
paid to himself, namely, £166 138. 4d. Some per- 
sons received as much as £25; the amounts ranged 
between seven or eight pounds and twenty-five 
pounds, But witness could recollect three persons 
who demanded £100 amongst them at Lord Le- 
towel's election, and persons not of the poorest 
class. He could only count twenty-six out of 
295 who voted for Mr, Raphael without payment. 


— — —— — — — — — = — 


Wednesday, Nov. 12, Two O %. 
THE KAFIR WAR. 

Yesterday evening a public meeting, called by the 
Peace and the Aborigines Protection Societies, to 
investigate the causes and to consider a remedy for 
the deplorable war now prevailing in South Africa, 
and the best means to obviate the recurrence of such 
a calamity,” was held at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street, and was very — at- 
rented ; the large room being completely filled 
Mr. Samuet Guaney presided, and opened the pro- 
ceedings in a brief appropriate speech. 

Mr. J. Hopexw moved the first resolution :— 
That this d ts war which is now bein 
waged in South Af — ony as aeg a Vast enpenditare 
. oo! — =; inflicting 14 calamities on our 

lation with ultimate destruction, but es 

honourable to us as a civilized people, 
character as Christians; apd this meeting 
present deplorable conflict may be 
as the direct result of a long continued syrtem of aggreadon on 
cur part upon the native 4 our ut ter 
disregard of their natural rights, aggre oy our unceasing 
endeavors to undermine and destroy the influence of tueir 
chle is. 

In 1493 the colony of the Cape of Good Hope was in 
possession of the Dutch. In 1795 the British first took 

ion of it; but by the treaty of Amiens it was 

iven back to the Dutch. In 1806 it was reconguered 
by the british, and had continued since that Ume in 
their possession ; the treaties in 1814 and 1816 confirm- 
ing them in their right. Since that time the colony had 
been very greatly increased. Until 1817 the Great Fish 
River was the eastern boundary; in 1819 the district 
between this River and the Keiskamma was the neutral 
territory. The extent which they possessed to the 
northward and westward was not less than 280,000 
square miles—an extent which was greater than the 
whale Austrian empire, including her Italian provinces. 


The population consisted partly of Hottentots and partly 
of whites. ‘he natives we had used like children— 
first 


iving, and then taking away. In 1819, the terri- 
tory Between the Great Fish river and the Keiskamma 
was declared neutral, probably to serve as a cordon be- 
tween ourselves and the Kafirs. In 1820, Sir R. F. 
Donkin called it the newly-acquired territory. In 1823, 


Lord Charles Somerset made the boundary recede again 
to the Fish river; and many Kafirs were allowed to 
any election there were probably not more than 175 


settle on the 14 4 In 1629, Mavomo was 
the of 
ike iodo on 4 of tesritery, 4 


> 
— 
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Sir 1 4 d' Urban, in his despatches, wrote that 
4,000 Kafirs had been expelled, 60,000 head of cattle 
taken, and almost all their goats, and also the acquisi- 
tion had been made of all the territory called Adelaide. 
They then came to that beautiful trait in our policy, 
the administration of Lord Glenelg. That eman, 
who acted on truly Christian „went to Wil. 
liam IV. and informed him of the increase of his domi- 
nions and at what cost. The King replied that he would 
not have his territories increased at such a price. The 
mae | Lovuised tract of lend was ended, rules were 
=~ byeedpe af vp EY ap Ue SBE 

years on of the stolen property, 
as it was once described by Sir F. Buxton, — 
arose. The Attorney-General at the Cape expressed 
himself in high terms of the admirable conduct of the 
natives, owing to the change ofour policy. There were 
difficulties, and no doubt this must always be the case 
in similar positions, with regard to their cattle. If they 
strayed from one kraal to another over the frontier, 
the rule was that whenever the spoor was discovered 
that village should make restitution for the cattle, and 


also pay a fine. It often came to pass that persons 
who were perfectly innocent were called on to pay 
this charge, and it sometimes was the case that they 


were quite unable to pay. Probably, the course 
that was taken of throwing on the accused person 
the onus of disproving the charge of stealing the 
cattle added to the difficulty. In a case like this, 
perhaps, strict 1 1 might have been dispensed 
with, but this total inversion of English justice 
must inevitably ledd to discontent. e war that 
broke out in 1846,and which was closed by Sir Harry 
Smith in 1848, ended in an entire resumption of 
the stolen rty under two different names —that 
part lying between the Fish River and the Keiskamma 
was called Victoria, and the part between it and the 


River re British Kaffraria. With regard to what fol- 
lowed annexation, he ht that Lord Grey did 
not wish that the chiefs 


should be divested of all autho- 
rity over the and recommended that the com- 
ers appointed should act through the chiefs; but 
80 little power was really given to them that they were 
soon ht to a state of ificance. The main 
features of the on since resumption of the 
land had been seizing on cattle and land- taking it one 
day and giving it back the next—which made the effect 
much worse than if they never changed. Mr. Pringle, 
in 1820, mentioned an anecdote to show the system pur- 
sued. He saw 2 8 a child on her * — 
w to a village where he was staying, in custody 
of the ative police. She pleaded for freedom. as 
she a slave? No; she had only crossed the frontier 
without leave, and come to the spot where she perhaps 
had previously lived, and the colonial law awarded to 
her slavery, and gave her into the hands of the ruffians 
who had dispossessed her. Sir H. Smith did not send 
a commissioner, did not appeal to the missionaries who 
the greatest influence over the people - and 
this showed that men of the sword were not always the 
best negotiators—he went with troops against them. 
The Kafirs said, Send us your sticks, and we 
will obey them, instead of bringing your troops.“ Now 
this contained the very cream of the advice he would 
give. He would say, Give to the Kafirs who 
regarded law the constable's staff instead of the 
marshal’s sword.“ But Sr II. Smith convened the 
chiefs, and they attended, showing the confidence they 
stl! had in the Government. Sandilli refused to come. 
He said he was afraid to do so; that there were rumours 
of his life being in danger. This was one of the main 
reasons of the war. For this refusal he was deposed 
and a troop sent to apprehend him. In the Orange 
government there had been quarrels between the chiets, 
and the British had intervened so as to set the most 
wey of the northern ones against them. How was 
t that the Hottentots, however, who had sometimes 
turned out in defence of the British en. failed to 
do so in this instance? When they did so they had to 
give up their time, to neglect their own provision 
grounds, and after the hostile part was over they 
generally set to work to fell timber. It was impolitic to 
prevent them from cutting it, but the Governor revived 
a law of 20 years’ standing, which put on them a heavy 
imposition. By this and other causes the Governor had 
alienated the affection of the Hottentots from the 
British colonists. They were at present between three 
fires—the Kafirs in the West, another tribe in the 
North, and the Hottentots in between—everywhere. 
How were they to escape these three fires? The first 
requisite was justice. If the Government at home 
would employ as commissioners men who were accus- 
tomed to undertake these difficult subjects—men of 
intelligence and of Christian principles; if they would 
put them in communication with the native missiona- 
ries—would take them by the hand, and tell them that 
the Queen no longer relied on bayonets and cannon, 
but was desirous of doing justice both to the white and 
the black, he believed they would do good. If a flag of 
truce were held out to them, and justice were held up 
as the talisman, they would assuredly succeed. They 
should also h an efficient police, who should act 
through the chiefs, oo them and carrying out, 
J 


h them, ce and pure native law; 
ant of this he out not ; r 
The Kev. II. 


Ricuaup, secretary of the Peace 
Society, seconded the resolution, and spoke at mo 
length on the causes of the late war. 

A gentleman from the — expressed his concur- 
rence in great part of what had been said. 

A second resolution was moved by Mr. G. W. 
ALAN, and seconded by the Rev. J. Buungr :— 


That this mecting, Grmly d lieving that in our intercourse 
with barbarous tribes, us with civiliz d none, the ado ion of 
strict justice us the basi« of our measures cin be neither im- 
politic nor practices) imeffeotive, and that a the present ech 
juneture an intimativa en our part of « desire for peace, con- 
jointly with the ectablishment of on open Inquiry on the spor, 
under the presidency of impartial and independent elvil com- 
missioners, specially appoiuted, would tend to allay animo-ity, 
and probably cause au immediate rurpension of hostilitic-, 
would — press this suggestion upon the attention of 
ner Majesty's Ministers, earnestly recommendiug that our 
future re 4 with the Kafire be regulated in conlormity with 
the conciiistory and humane princi sanctioned in 1835 Ly 
the most competent authorities, aod eusequently vindicated ia 
their application by several years of encouraging caperience. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Mauk-Lavn, Wednesday, Now. 12, 1851 
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From its extensive circulation—far exeeeding most of 
e journals of a similar character published in London 
—the Nonconformist presents a very desirable medium 
for advertisements, es ly those relating to Schools, 
Books, Articles of General Consumption, Situations, 
and Appeals for Philanthropic and Religious Objects. 
The terms are low: 

For Eight Lines and under 5s. Od. 
For every additioual Line Os. 64d. 
Half a Column 41 108. | Column 5 * £2 10s. 

A Reduction is made on Advertisements repea 
inserted. All Advertisements from the — — 
accompanied with a Post-office Order, or by a reference 
tor payment in London, 

Tun Terms or Sunscnirtion a . 

138. for the half-year, and 68. 6d. 1 11 We 

4 — in advance) are received at the 
Office, 4, Horse Shoe-court, Ludgate-hill. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
FOR THE KOSSUTH FUND. 


Mr. John Vernon, Blandford. . . .£1 0 0 
Mr. Alexander Vernon, Poole. . 1 0 0 
Mr. J. B. Kerr, Halifax 010 0 
Mr. R. Kerr, ditto, oes @¢epeweu = 
Mr. W. Kerr, ditto. . . . ...06 0 
Mies A. Kerr, ditto. . . ... 02 6 
Mr. J. Hutton Darely, Derby. . 1 0 0 
Miss Pyer, Devonport .. . 02 6 


Erratum.—(P. 893, fifteenth line from bottom of first 
column), for ‘‘ Christianity,” read State-churchism.”’ 
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LONDON: WEDNESDAY, NOV. 13, 1861, 


Parliamentary Reform, 


LETTERS TO THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
III.—GovERNED BY A LIE. 


Most PATIENT Prortx,— You are governed 
by alie. These half-dozen words exactly describe 
your political condition. The facts of the case put 
into language cannot be more accurately trans- 
lated. Shrink not from the verbal representation 
of the thing—if horror is excited, let it be by the 
thing itself! Dare to look the reality full in the 
face, and, if offended, as tis fit you should be, 
blame not your eyes for seeing truly, but what they 
see for its shocking deformity ! 


You are governed by a lie. The dominant 
power in the State by which you are ruled is born 
of fraud and corruption. The laws flow down to 
you from a polluted spring. The pretence is that 

ou have a House of Commons. There is only 
just enough truth in that pretence to give it 
plausibility. Mainly, it isa falsehood. You have 
no such House. One branch of your legislature is 
called by that name, but in it there is next to 
nothing to justify its being so regarded. The 
Commons of England are not represented—are 
misrepresented—only, the naked fact is dressed 
out in a craftily-woven semblance of popularity. 
The voice is that of Jacob—the hands are those 
of Esau. 


Your electoral system—the basis of your entire 
government is a juggle. It was contrived to im- 
upon you—it is worked to defraud you. It 
is a dexterous trick — nothing more—and you 
have gaped, and been cheated by it. In com- 
mercial lte, any analogous proceeding would be 
called a swindle—for it begins in dishonesty, it 
pursues its object by fraud, and it realizes it under 
the prostituted names of truth, patriotism, and 
virtue. What crime does, hypocrisy hides. The 
brazen-faced courtezan turns the true wife out-of- 
doors, and, with upturned eyes, and uplifted 
hands, as if in modest horror, calls her by a foul 
name. And you, most patient people—you look 
on and are silent. 
You are governed bya lie. Is proof needed ? 
It shall be furnished. 1 will be very brief, for the 
facts are notorious. 


The House of Commons, as its name imports, 
professes to be a political representation of the 
people of these realms. The population of the 
United Kingdom may be taken in round numbers 
at 29,000,000, and the adult males at about 
7,000,000. The number of electors is close upon 
1,000,000, so that the House of Commons directly 
represents less than a seventh part of the repre- 
sentable population. Set this down as the first 
item in the sum total of falsehood. At starting, 
it falls short of its own pretence by six-sevenths. 
It calls itself by a title which is one part true, and 
six untrue—or, in other words, regard being had 
to numbers only, the elements of deceit in its 


h what is done with the enfranchised 
Ao neutralize its * representative 
\ broadly divided into county and 
ituences in such manner that in the 
fining nearly two-thirds of the whole 
y, the tenure of the franchise puts 
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jority are so limited in extent as to make them 
manageable by cunning, corruption, and intimi- 
dation. 

County elections, it is very well known, are 
carried by the fifty-pound tenants-at-will. The 
other county-franchises, except in some dozen cases 
at most, go for little or nothing in a contest. The 
landowners hold this class entirely at their mercy, 
and, without seruple, bind them to vote, not ac- 
cording to political knowledge and preference, but 
at the word of command. is is so notorious, 
that in a general election, county contests have 
become the exception — aristocratic nomination, 
the rule. The county constituencies comprise about 
680,000, out of 1,000,000 electors, and of these, 
five-sixths at least, owing to the special tenure of 
their franchise, are political serfs, without a prin- 
ciple, without an opinion, which at the poll-booth 
they dare maintain as their own. This reduces 
the element of truth in the representative character 
of the House of Commons to one fourteenth—or, 
in other words, pretence preponderates over reality, 
in the proportion of thirteen to one. 


Pass on to the borough constituencies! The 
number of borough electors, including ten-pound 
householders and freemen, is about 460,000, of 
whom about 400,000, perhaps, are qualified to 
vote by occupying houses at an annual rent of £10 
or upwards. This qualification, however, is valid 
only within borough districts—so that, according to 
a Parliamentary return, there are nearly as many 
ten-pound householders in England and Wales 
only, without a vote, as there are others with them 
in the United Kingdom. The exact number thus 
deprived is 349,249—but as the return does not 
include Scotland nor Ireland, we are warranted in 
taking the unrepresented ten-pound householders 
as fully equal in amount to the represented. The 
ten-pound franchise, therefore, in relation to 
national representation as a whole, is but half a 
franchise after all. 

Three hundred and ninety-seven members are 
returned by borough constituencies. These, if 
equal in extent, might yield an approximation, at 
least, to a representation of half the ten-pound 
householders in the kingdom. But here, again, 
dexterity, or rather, to coin a word for the purpose 
of expressing our meaning, sinisterity steps in, and, 
by crafty arrangement, turns the faint semblance 
of truth into a downright lie. No less than two 
hundred and seventeen of these members are 
returned by places containing not more than six 
hundred electors each, or more exactly— 


28 boroughs, with not more than = electors, return 39 members 
48 , 


75 90 600 10 
Total „ „„ „„ D 117 


The members elected by these boroughs may be 
fairly divided into the following classes :—Those 
who are indebted for their seat to the nomination 
of some neighbouring magnate—those who pur- 
chase it of an electioneering agent—and those who, 
where parties are nearly balanced, turn the scale 
by bribing venal freemen. Some of them may be 
men holding popular opinions—many do not—but 
of all it may — said that their representative cha- 
racter is based upon a fraud. Arundel has recent! 
furnished a good specimen of the first—St. Alban’s, 
of the second—Ipswich may stand as an example 
of the third. 
Nor is this all. Several of the smaller boroughs 
return two members each—many of the larger 
ones, but a single member only. Harwich, with 
272 electors, neutralizes the voice of the Tower 
Hamlets with 21,131, and outvotes Cheltenham, 
with 2,278. Wells, with 381 electors, equals in 
litical influence London (City), with 20,250, and 
as double that of Salford, with 2,426. By this 
artful distribution of electoral power, popular 
representation in boroughs is frittered down to very 
narrow limits, and there is ample reason for con- 
cluding that scarcely one-third of the members 
elected for these places owe their seats to the un- 
biassed and unbought votes of a majority of their 
constii ts. The counties left us but a fourteenth 
of reality to examine —and of that we find two- 
thirds at least to be falsehood—in other words, a 
fair analysis of the representative character of the 
House of Commons, considered in relation to its 
ostensible origin, brings out the following astound- 
ing result. The pretence imposed upon us under 
that specious title is made up of about forty parts 
of deceit to one of truth. Say I not right that you 
are governed by a lie ? 
In corroboration of the rough analysis com- 
pressed into the few foregoing passages, I cite a 
witness of large practical experience. Mr. Cop- 
pock, for many years secretary to the Reform 
Association, in the evidence he gave last week 
before the Bribery Commission sitting at St. 
Alban’s, after an enumeration by Mr. Edwards, the 


bribed by him, and a specification of the sum paid 
to each, made this extraordinary disclosure :—“ As 


led into communication with every borough, and 


in some way, as connected with the liberal party, I 
have been one of the first to know when a vacancy 
anywhere occurred. I have watched all the vacan- 
cies; and I know something, more or less, of most 
places in England. I can say that sitively. I 
cannot go through a borough register, as Mr. 
Edwards has done, and ticket off each voter, 
saying to such a one I gave so much.’ But I 
could take a list of the English boroughs, begin- 
ning with Abingdon and ending with the last 
letter, and if I were to put opposite, as I could, 
‘the member paid so much for his seat,’ I should, 
perhaps, make as extraordinary a statement as 
that which you have had from Mr. Edwards.” 47 
state this,” he adds, “to show what the system is, 
and no man in the kingdom has a greater horror 
and detestation of that system than I have.” 


_I will trouble you with but one more illustra- 
tion. Many a borough return is petitioned 
against, on the ground of corrupt practices, and, in 
every such case, a committee is — to try the 
merits of the return. The efficiency of the methods 
of investigation prescribed to them may be judged 
of by these facts. Such a committee sat in trial of 
St. Alban’s. Mr. Bell, the sitting member, was 
declared “duly elected.” Guided by techni- 
calities to which the committee is confined by 
Parliamentary authority, they could not come to 
any other decision. The commission, furnished 
with more ample powers, elicits the fact that Mr. 
Bell purchased his seat for £2,500. In the one 
case, inquiry was carried on under restrictions 
which made it a sham—in the other, with powers 
which made it a reality. Election committees 
give the last touch of falsehood to our repre- 
sentative system. Verily, most patient people, 
you are governed by a lie. 


Oh! sheme! The humiliation of being so 
ruled might well check your loudest and most 
confident boasts. You are an enlightened people, 
& practical people, a people proud of your com- 
mercial credit, a people among whom domestic 
virtues flourish, morality abounds, religion is re- 
spected, a free, magnanimous, and glorious people 
—whose political government, however, has its 
basis in the meanest fraud. The man who is over- 
powered by superior force may gracefully display 
resignation—but he who is consciously cozened by 
imposture is despicable just in proportion as he is 
submissive. A nation trampled down may ask our 
pity—a nation cheated of its rights can look only 
for contempt. ‘Throughout Europe, you alone are 
3 ruled by falsehood. The sword is sharp, 

ut it is true—despotism is terrible, but, at least, 
it is but what it seems—democracy may be way- 
ward, but it is honest. Peoples may have many 
evils to bear under either of these principles of 
government, without losing their self-respect. 
But your case, if not so cruel, is more humbling. 
You cannot look at the foundation of your legis- 
lative machinery, without being compelled to 
recoil with disgust. It is sunk in the filth of 
electoral pollution—it rests almost entirely on 
electoral chicane. ‘The ultimate powers of the 
State in these realms, are the respectable wretches, 
who skulk at dusk into back parlours in Sovereign- 
alley. Their instruments are bribery and beer. 


Y | By aptly plying the basest motives of our fallen 


nature, they fill the House of Commons with your 
lawgivers, who assume to represent the intelli- 
gence, wealth, and virtue of the whole people, 
and call themselves the “collective wisdom” of 
the empire. And you—you to whom all this is 
obvious, allow the cheat to be put upon you, and 
take credit, before the nations of Europe, for the 
liberality and stability of your “ glorious consti- 
tution.” 

Pocket the affront offered you by such a poli- 
tical system as you will, you cannot escape its de- 
moralizing effects. As damp percolates upwards 
through brick walls, so fraud at the foundation of 
a government penetrates and damages the whole 
superstructure. Multitudinous are the ways in 
which the original lie makes its bad influence felt. 
It familiarizes conscience with its own hideous 
features, until a lax political morality becomes 
common. It saps, or supersedes, all the higher 
motives, so that generosity, integrity, patriotism, 
are treated as fanatical. It produces a general 
mistrust of purity and high-mindedness, and by 
that mistrust kills them in the germ, or obstructs 
their healthful development. ou complain of 
the unprecedented lack of public virtue. How 
can you expect it, when political service for the 
most, part begins in dishonesty? Your best men 
become tainted by close and perpetual contact 
with a power which has its rise in a scarcely 
po llc ay hypocrisy. The atmosphere of St. 
Stephen’s is stifling to the nobler aspirations of a 
true magnanimity, and an ingenious trick wins 
more applause than a just or generous principle. 
Like Parliament, like people. Yourselves, alas! 


local liberal agent of the borough, of the electors|do but illustrate the maxim. You have nearly 


ceased to believe in disinterestedness. You almost 


regard it as your irretrievable destiny to be go- 
secretary to that (the Reform) Association, I was | verned by a lie. Occasionally, indeed, things are 


“too bad” to be tolerated—but, as a general rule, 


seat within the undisputed power of 
A aristocracy; and of the latter, the ma- 


, 


from that time (1835) to this, I hardly know how 


ity, and every county, in the kingd nd| your standard of political justice is sadly alloyed 
from that tis 5 is, 1 haa 12 be with a selfish —— his is not natural, nor 
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necessary—it comes out of the essential falsehood 
of your representative system. That which origi- 
nates in a mean pretence, cannot grow up into a 
truthful reality. The better instincts of popular 
morality are poisoned at the muddy springs of 
electoral power. 

But the mischief which works out such dete- 
rioration in the character of your public men, and 
spares not even your own, fastens itself, as might 
have been anticipated, upon your material inte- 
rests. There is not a department of the State that 
is not crowded by offices which are mainly for show, 
and filled by servants whose chief duty is to receive 
their pay. It is thus that wealth squandered in 
elections finds its way back again into the coffers 
of the class who supplied it. The useless extra- 
vagance is ex , but only to be laughed at and 
sanctioned. Forall this you are mercilessly taxed 
by your so-called representatives, who are ever 
more ready to assent to a job than to compel a 
retrenchment, to extend the influence and increase 
the cost of government than to draw around them 
narrower limits. You are not only governed by a 
lie, but you have to pay ruinously for the degrading 
privilege. 

Excuse my iteration, most patient people, but 
I must repeat, you are governed by a lie. Would 
that this brief sentence could be halloed in 
our ears, until it makes an impression on your 
heart—that you felt the indignity inall its force— 
that you had manliness enough to rise up and 

rotest, Come what will, we will be ruled b 

alsehood no longer!” I would fain hope, you will 

not accept, at Lord John Russell's hands, any mea- 

sure of reform which goes only to a modification 

of thecheat. You may not be dis to insist 

upon all you are in justice entitled to—the more 

the pity. But surely, you will see to it, that what 

he does give you isa reality and not a sham— 

a truth as fares it goes, and not a trick with a 

plausible cover over it. 

I am, most patient people, 
Your obedient and devoted Servant, 

Sinach SEARCHEM, 


— — — —— — — — — — — — — — 
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SUMMARY. 


Fires acquirit eundo. The illustrious Kossuth 
takes the heart of the English people as by storm. 
There is no possibility of concealing the fact that 
Kossuth’s reception has become not merely a popu- 
lar, but a national one. One class, and one class 
only, stand resolutely aloof—they whom by cour- 
tesy we are wont to designate noble. Never before 
wus exile thus spontaneously and enthusiastically 
welcomed to England. Never, perhaps, has the 
magical spell of a great spirit exercised a wider or 
more potent sway over the minds of our country- 
men. In his progress to the north this has become 
even more apparent than in the metropolis. At 
Birmingham, some hundreds of thousands of 
people assembled to do him honour, and the im- 

ulse which moved them, and which for the moment 
inspired them, was evidently that of veneration, 
attachment, and sympathy, for the man who 
appears to be marked out by Providence as the 
instrument for crushing continental despotism. 


The numerous addresses which have been car- 
ried up to M. Kossuth, have elicited from him 
replies, which, whilst admirably suited in each 
instance, have further developed the views, poli- 
tical opinions, and hopes, of this great statesman. 
With a frankness which scorns all artifice, he has 
honourably laid bare the very secrets of his bosom, 
and if on all points we are not agreed as to the 
political sentiments to which he gives utterance, 
we can unite in admiration of the —— + noble, 
and unsophisticated bearing of the illustrious 

rson who expresses them. Republicanism 

ased upon universal suffrage,” he says, “is the 
only possible future for Europe.” e believe 
that he is right—although neither in sentiment, 
taste, nor judgment, republicans ourselves. But 
we cannot blind our eyes to the fact that since 1848 
the monarchies of the continent have destroyed 
every other alternative. The iron hand of despot- 
ism, deep stained with the blood of its victims, has 
become intolerable. It fixes its ruthless gripe 
alike on body and soul—and if the nationalities of 
Europe, worn out in patience, and maddened by 
each increasing oppression, start up at last in arms 
to avenge themselves, much as we must deplore 
the struggle which will ensue, we cannot, without 
puerility, affect surprise. Certain it is, we think, 
that a desperate contest is at hand; not between 
different nationalities, but between peoples and 
their tyrants. We cannot doubt the issue. The 
monarchical system will be shivered to atoms, and 
nothing but republicanism can supply its place. 
To this issue, kings and their tools have brought 
the continent of Europe, from one end of it to 
the other. 


Home affairs have turned up, during the week, 
a point or two of special interest. ‘The investiga- 
tion proceeding at St. Alban’s, or rather just 
brought to a close, furnishes the people with 
timely information to quicken their desires for 
Parliamentary reform. A more disgraceful state 
of things than that laid bare to view by the evi- 


— — 
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| dence collected by the Bribery Commissioners of 
St. Alban’s, it would be impossible to conceive. 
Our only fear is, that the case is too bad to 
duce a proper impression. It will be regarded by 
many as exceptional and unparalleled. In extent 
it may be so—in kind it may be readily matched. 
No man who is thoroughly conversant with the 
machinery set in motion at borough elections, can 
fail to see in St. Alban’s the exaggerated form of 
evils prevalent in all our smaller boroughs, Could 
a roving commission but be authorised to go from 
place to 22 and do elsewhere what has been 
done in St. Alban’s, a system of corruption, im- 
morality, fraud, and intimidation, would be exposed 
to public view, such as would provoke denuncia- 
tions from all quarters and all classes. The truth 
is, our electoral system is so framed as to originate 
and nourish the meanest and the worst of political 
vices, and no reform bill will extirpate the evil, 
which does not place Parliamentary representation 
upon an entirely different basis. 


The final report of the Commissioners of the 
Industrial Exhibition has been published. It in- 
timates, says the Spectator, “ that the receipts 
have exceeded half a million, and that the surplus 
left in the hands of the Commissioners cannot be 
less than £150,000. Aware that their delegated 
authority confers on them no title to distribute 
this sum, 2 114 place it at the Queen's 
disposal, as the ultimate heir of all ownerless pro- 
perty. They hint, however, that, if they were 
permitted, they could dispose of the money for the 
general benefit; and suggest the passe Tanah of 
granting them, by royal charter, powers to submit 
to her Majesty a scheme for the application of the 
surplus. It is implied in the report, that the pro- 
ject contemplated is the establishment of an insti- 
tution for industrial education, on a scale that 
would require liberal auxiliary assistance from the 
public. It is not likely that even this vague inti- 
mation of the intentions and wishes of the Com- 
missioners would have been made without an 
understanding that they are likely to be complied 
with. ‘The caster will be granted.” 


We have given in another column, and intend 
to repeat, as opportunity serves, some specimens 
of the evidence laid before the committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed to inquire into the 
subject of church-rates. We do not, indeed, an- 
ticipate that it will produce upon Parliament an 
impression favourable to the abolition of that ob- 
noxious impost. But, if duly circulated and read, 
it will do much to prepare the way for that change 
which cannot now, we think, be far distant. 
Ecclesiastical taxes and public endowments of re- 
ligious institutions, are being assailed on all 
hands. Some time since we recorded, much to 
our satisfaction, a cessation, for the future, of the 
Regium Donum. We observe that a spirited 
effort will be made next session by the Protestant 
Alliance to undo the foolish and fatal policy em- 
bodied by Sir Robert Peel’s Government, in the 
Maynooth College Act. On the broadest ground 
of principle, it will be our duty to do what in us 
lies to help on this movement—never conceding, 
however, even for a moment, that our purposes are 
not sectarian, and that what we refuse to one reli- 
gious denomination we would equally refuse to all. 

President Bonaparte’s address to the French 
Chambers has provoked mere comment than it is 
worth. The pith of it may be put into a few 
words. It is this,“ Place me in a position to 
secure my re-election, and I will heartily unite 
with you in the work of repression.” ‘The selfish- 
ness of the man is scarcely disguised, but he has 
to deal with a legislative body which distrusts 
him. His Ministry have been outvoted upon the 
first trial of their strength, an omen for Louis 
Bonaparte that the term of his presidential glory 
is near at hand. 


THE POWER OF THE PURSE. 


‘* CONFESSIONS” constitute a large and very 
popular branch of literature. They gratify a 
curiosity too nearly universal to be considered 
morbid, and create an excitement not always 
without a salutary effect. The record of illicit 
actions has a charm for many who have no dispo- 
sition to repeat them; and if with some the imagi- 
nation is stimulated at the expense of the con- 
science, by a much larger number the moral is 
remembered long after the story is forgotten. 
Thus it is not the lowest class alone of newspaper 
readers who turn with avidity to the daily 
chronicles of law and police. There is scarcely a 
case of petty larceny that could not 3 be made 
attractive to the daintiest attention. No wonder, 
then, that at unreserved revelations of St. Alban's 
the baring of bosoms impenetrable to the burning 
gaze of a parliamentary committee—the opening 
of mouths that refused to divulge at the bidding 
of highest authority—no wonder that at this the 
busy and the dilettante world alike stopped to 
listen, as though Mephistophiles had promised to 
„ make a clean breast.” 


Yet the world has heard little or nothing that it 


did not know before. Every one was perfectly 
aware that votes at St. Alban’s were as purchase- 


able as vegetables at Covent-garden—that Mr. Ed- 
wards was the principal vote-broker of the town— 
and that Mr. Coppock did a similar business for 
the whole kingdom. The universal conviction of 
this was so s that it has scarcely received 
confirmation. All that was wanted was, the grati- 
fication of curiosity as to the mechanism of cor- 
ruption; and such an amplitude of evidence as 
would leave no excuse for legislative tolerance. 
This has been gained—and a great gain it is. We 
now know, on the confession of the criminals 
themselves, that two out of every three electors of 
St. Alban’s regularly sell their votes—that the 
constituency is, in this respect, in a worse condi- 
tion since than before the Reform Act—that a 
permanent organisation, composed of men in a 
respectable station of life, maintains a distinction 
of parties to which the ordinary political epithets 
do not apply—that a balance of power is preserved, 
the sole object of which is to insure a tolerably 
3 share of septennial spoil—that candidates of 
all colours have submitted to this system—and 
that it prevails in all the small constituencies of 
the kingdom. Now, to what use are we to put 
this knowledge ? 


We do not ask, to what use Lord John Russell 
will put it. We presume that he had some intention 
of acting upon the information to be obtained 
when he consented to the appointment of the com- 
mission. But his doings are so notoriously out of 
all proportion to the occasion for them, that it is 
useless to speculate on anything Ae may attempt 
or accomplish. What should the radical reformers 
do? What, but hold up their old proposals in 
the light of these new facts? They are continually 
jeered at for anticipating events, for foundin 
schemes upon theory, and inverting the order o 
political progress. If it were true that the“ points” 
of the larger or the lesser Charter had been ela- 
borated by imaginative rather than practical men, 
there could be no greater triumph for those men 
than the proof of their foresight that is now afforded. 
They always said that manhood suffrage, the ballot, 
large constituencies, and short parliaments, were 
one and all essential to the purity of electoral bodies, 
Now, we are told, on authority, that one class of 
voters is every whit as corrupt as another; the ten- 
pound householders as the old non-resident freeman 
chat the ballot alone can be an adequate remedy — 
thatan election at Sheffield is one-tenth the cost of 
an election at St.Alban’s—and that candidates will 
risk larger or smaller sums in proportion as a Par- 
liament is young or old. So far, then, from being 
called upon to reconsider and modifyou = ay ae 
have nothing to do but iterate them in the ear of the 
nation, now thoroughly conscious of the evil to be 
cured. If it be clear that no class of men are 
proof against the temptations of a bribe—that law- 
yers, doctors, and tradesmen, are as ready to sell the 
suffrages they derive from their habitations as are the 
impoverished descendants of privileged burgesses— 
what remains but to abolish the privilege by ex- 
tending the right? While the narrow 42 
prevails, secrecy of voting may diminish the prac- 
tice of bribery, by lessening the chances of its 
success; but, with the restriction and the publicity 


abolished together, the probabilities are against 
corruption in a very appreciable ratio, Yet, again, 
by equalizing the electoral districts, you destroy 
the marketable clasa of constituencies; there no 
longer exists one more open, per se, than another, 
to the advances of the tempter; in any one, a 
juncture may occur in which a few purchaseable 
votes might turn the scale, but the organization of 
corruption would have to be created—the nefarious 
profession of a Coppock would no longer be in 
existence; the meaner agency of an Edwards 
would have to be sought after, instead of having 
to be enlisted and appeased. And, finally, by 
holding out the certain prospect of being thrown 
back, in three years, at the longest, into the con- 
dition of an undistinguished citizen, you reduce 
the motives to bribery to so low an ebb, that he 
who ventured upon it would come under the defi- 
nition that hus been given of insanity, Vid, 
acting without an adequate motive. ‘The aspirant 
to senatorial honours may practise many circuitous 
blandishments, but he will no longer inflame the 
cupidity nor press upon the necessities of those 
who can bestow what he covets. Demagogism, 
aristocratic or vulgar, may do its worst or best— 
we shall, at all events, have been delivered from 
the most odious of tyrannies, “the power of the 
purse.” 


—— —— — 


AN INDUSTRIAL ACCESSION. 


WE shall soon begin to count the gains of the 
wonderful Exhibition. The most new, beautiful, 
and valuable achievements in the industrial arts, 
will, by degrees, become reco nised, familiarized, 
and appreciated, throughout the various commu- 
nities of the civilized world. Who can tell what 
fresh life and vigour may be poured into the 
ordinary channels of commerce, or the regular 
branches of trade, by these extraordinary impulses 
to further and greater perfection, which are, in fact, 
the crowning “Bacy of the World’s Fair? In busy 
factory and quiet fields, in the mighty city, over 


hill and dale, by the river and upon the ocean, 
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these prolific impulses will be felt, by all orders of 
men, by all classes of minds. 
If, as the English Master has told us, 

„Ons touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” 


so we may say of practical art and of science as 
applied to industrial works, that “one touch of 
it makes the whole world kin.” The utilities 
have been on a world-wide scale—but each of 
them, from the magnificent and complicated 
to the minute and simple, asserts the same firm 
basis of reality—rests on some potential univer- 
sality—some law of nature. e entire race is 
interested in each genuine effort; the world’s 
practical intellect, being cognizant of the forms of 
matter and the wants of man, works in myriads of 
ways—the manifestations, the triumphs, are indi- 
vidual; but the results of each true work are for 
all; and thus the outcome is an intellectual, as we 
have ever recognised before a moral—kinship. 


While Englishmen are themselves likely to be 
by far the greatest gainers, in every way, by the 
Exhibition, there are not wanting some amongst 
us who, at this juncture, are seeking to revive 
narrow prejudices and exploded doctrines. Men 
of little ability, but untiring importunity, are 
raising the cant cry of “ Protection to native In- 
dustry.” Certainiy it rings well just now! To 
proclaim independence of the foreigner, and exclu- 
sive reliance on our indigenous resources, at this 
particular time, is highly creditable to our national 
character. The moment is well chosen for the 
performance of this piece of mingled blarney and 
effron after we have invited the whole world 
to come with the best specimens of their fabrics, 
products, and machinery, for the express pur 
of comparison, suggestion, and international im- 
provement. ‘The chosen epoch for alarm, distrust, 
defiance, and isolation, follows fittingly this most 
comprehensive and beneficial interchange of 
realized ideas and illustrated facts: the greatest 
ever witnessed inthe history of our race. 


Of course the discarded lion’s roar is not even 
a zoological fact. The “cry” will not even cover 
its authors with contempt: indifference of the 
blankest attitude is too good for them, and more 
than they reasonably hope for. It is a pitifully 
simulated attempt at deception. The Times plays 
Jack Ketch to this ghost of a ghost, very admira- 
bly. A dead humbug is just the subject for 
quacks to try experiments upon. We know of 
none more fit to galvanize a rotten cause with 
some congenial vitaltt than those who have taken 
the job in hand. We do not speak of those who 
are engaged in laying. but of those who are raising 
this ghost. 

Native industry! Proteotion to native industry 
We should be in a pretty plight if we relied on 
these indigenous heroes for its preservation. 
Under this predicted Protectorate, Mr. Disraeli 
would add to the “ Wealth of Nations” a few Jew 
novels; the marquis ten per cent. to his tenants’ 
rents; the energetic ship-builder, probably, a 
Thames cock-boat to the mercantile navy. The 
“great party” consists of middle-men, agents, 
stewards—but where is the genuine producer, 
creator, worker, to be found in the rank and file 
of this stupid superstition ? If ever there should 
be a “ Protectionist exhibition” for their works 
of industry, the charge for admission ought to be 
very considerable. 


Let us not be misunderstood. The farmers, with 
their better sort of labourers, furnished, we be- 
lieve, the greatest number of any class of visitors 
to the Crystal Palace. Whatever our opinion of 
self-appointed leaders, our respect for the farmer, 
our sympathy with him must be great The 
manner in which, as a body, they are striving to 
meet their special exigencies, in spite of the 
stereotyped tyranny of landed proprietors, de- 
serves, and will receive, the highest praise from all 
parties. We believe their views are expanding 
and clarifying under the necessities of their posi- 
tion, and we shall soon have their recognised 
representatives turning out into the lobby at West- 
minster, with the real friends of reform, retrench- 
ment, and peace. They are beginning to under- 
stand their rights and their wrongs, and to seek 
for remedies in their private rather than in their 
public relations. 


We would especially call their attention to a 
cheering illustration of the great law of “ mutual 
dependence,” elicited rather than created by the 
„world's fair.” We are sure they will be the last 


in the world to ery out fora tariff on foreign | 


‘brains, as well as foreign grains, The former 
articles are not unlikely to make them ample 
amends for the loss of grosser restrictions. What 
can we be referring to? An “Industrial Acces- 
sion.” 

Well! we hear the courteous reader exclaim, 
and whose contribution? That of a foreigner. A 
Frenchman? No. One of those super-’cute Yankees? 
No: a Brazilian by birth, a Dane by parentage. 
Well; what has he done for the British farmer? 
Everything, we were going to reply. But will 
It set the League at work again? Noi they will 

Our customers, You will supply them with e 
vaple of your own flelde, to any eatent they may 


| require, for their labour or their capital. It will 
raise the price of agricultural produce by meeting 
the wants of the manufacturers. It will relieve us 
of all dependence on the horrid system of slavery, 
and will crush it in all Christian states. Well! 

th farmer and manufacturer will exclaim, any- 
thing else? Yes: it will extinguish poor rates. 
Anything else? Yes: it will reconcile, in one 
identity of interest, the two great classes, whose 
jars and misunderstandings keep us all in a per- 
petual fever. Anything else? Yes! It will do 
more to save Ireland than our misrule of centuries 
has done to destroy it. We will open the business 
with a few figures. 


In the first place, the graziers, who now get oil 
cake to the extent of 70,000 tons per annum from 
foreign countries, will be supplied by home pro- 
duce. Here is an annual value exceeding £500,000, 


Then we have 650,000 quarters of linseed im- 
ported for crushing into linseed oil, which comes to 
41,820,000; and with the quantity imported for 
sowing, value £200,000, we have a total in these 
three items of £2,520,000, 


Now add to this the price we pay for flax fibre 
— £5,000,000 ; and for hemp— £1,500,000 — 
all from abroad, and we have a total in round 
numbers of ten millions! all of which might be 
saved, so far as the British importer is concerned. 


But is that the nostrum ? Grow more flax, and 
save ten millions! Why that is mockery — it 
would not be felt in the vast range of British 
agricultural outlay. 


Stop a little. Here is ten millions—a good 
round sum too, we respectfully submit, annually, 
for the British farmers to take instead of the foreign. 
But that is not all. 


What say you to a discovery which converts 
our English flax into a tow, which can be treated 
in every respect the same as American cotton? 


This is the great fact. Our flax can be grown in 
any part of the United Kingdom at an average 
profit of £6 an acre over wheat. 


The cotton can be made from it, fit for the 
spinner, as low as 21d per Ib., and sold as cheap 
and good as American. 


Our cotton manufacturers use about 1,000 tons 
a day. 

What will the landlord and the farmer say to a 
discovery which will bring into most profitable 
cultivation some two or three millions of acres, so 
as to meet an average demand of 400,000 tons of 
English cotton ? 

These are astounding facts. By another branch 
of the process the linen manufacturer will be 
immensely benefited ; but we have not left our- 
selves space for any details. 


The discovery is due to a foreigner—Chevalier 
Claussen. Who will advocate a prohibitory duty on 
foreign brains now ? 


We cannot conclude our notice of this acces- 
sion to our national stores (which indicates no more 
than the mere obvious points of advantage) with- 
out expressing our regret that such an invention 
should not have received the fret prize from the 
Council of the Exhibition. It is needless to say 
how it comprises all the required points—novelty, 
beauty, utility, economy. It is, indeed, a mistake 
of a very damaging kind; and we regret it, not 
so much for the sake of the Chevalier as for the 
sake of the adjudicators. 


We are glad to hear that already some of the 
energetic and distinguished Jandowners and capi- 
talista are combining with practical men to carry 
out this r- discovery. We hope the 
Queen will be advised to bestow some mark of 
royal approbation on its strong-minded and right- 
hearted author. 


— — — — — — 


Ricuanůðs ANDREws, the bold and generous Mayor 
of Southampton, will receive the rare and distin- 
guished honour of being athird time elected to that 
office. His history is one of the most encouraging in 
the annals of self-made men, The sonof a village 
artizan in Hampshire, he received no education but at 
the dame school. Taken by his grandfather to work 
in the fields, he forsook the furrow for the saw-pit, 
and that again for the forge. Ultimately, he got 
apprenticed as a coach-maker’s smith—married as 
svon as out of his time, walking from Hampshire to 
Hounslow (47 miles) to see his future wife worked 
at Chichester, set up for himself at Southampton, 
and now employs upwards of 200 men on his own 
premises. IIe is fifty-four years of age. How much 
some men achieve in a short lifetime! 

Ioub Mayor's Day ix 1851.—The new Lord 
Mayor, unwilling that the pageant of his inaugura- 
tion should return to the dead level of the imme- 
morial Exhibition, after the splendid symbolic 


| display of last year, devised a new attraction, in the 


|  ™ of knights, esquires, clowns, &v., of the age 

of Henry the Seventh. The concourse of spectators 
was extraordinary, but the show was a disappoint- 
ment. At the banquet in the evening, the foreign 
ambassadors wete not present, nor was Lord Palmer- 
ston. The Premier's short speech abounded in 


compliments to the city which had beheld the 
founding of Westminster liel and the agmpletion 
yetal Palace, 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
1851.—B.A. EXAMINATION. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


Baker, Thomas ...... ....... Baptist College, Bristol. 

Beddoe, John „ University College. 

Brodribd, Uriah Perrin ...... University College. 

Buchanan, pare ———— „ University 

Bytheway, John Edward. Weal. Col. Inst., Taunton. 
ear, Wilfrid Samael ..... „ University College. 

Ca , William ....... . Bpring-hill College. 

De , „ eee Uni College. 

Dendy, William Saffery ...... we a llege. 

Derby, Charles Henry ........ versit and New College: 

„ Edward James Stephen King’s 

Dubourg, John Wileon........ U 

Field, Rogers „ University Col 

Fitzpatrick, Walter ; Co Carlow. 

Fry, Ed were * University College. 

Gibson, Wlan Wesley College, Sheffield. 

Godden, WI „ University College. 

2 Wun em University College. 

Hall, Tneophilus Dwight .... University College. 

Heath, Richard Chi'd ........ University College. 

Hervey, Robert Kibble ...... University College. 

Hill, Frank Harrison ........ Manchester (New) College. 

Hodgkin, Thomas University College. 

Janson, John William,........ University College. 

Lea, William ..... „0 e Stony burst College. 

Oats, Henry Carus University College. 

Powell, Joseph ..cceccesscces University College. 

Rat, James „ Cheshunt College. 

Roberts, Wiliam University College. 

Scott, John Charles Addyes .. Manchester and Univer, Colls. 


Shalders, Edward William.... Spring-hill College. 
Sykes, George Frederick Holley Lancashire Independent College 
arn, Edward Wyndham .... University College. 


Todd, George University College. 
Warren, John. University Oo lege. 
White, Frederic Merton Homerton College. 
White, Joseph Metoalfe ...... Highbury College. 
SECOND DIVISION, 
Blake, James Gibbs ......... West of Eng. Die. Prop. School. 
Bone, John William... ....06 „St. Cuthbert's College. 
B . eee eee eee Cheshunt Coll * 


Davies, — Caermarthen e. 
Dobson, Stephen St. Neot’s.... Airedale College. 


Goldie, Edward Joseph ...... St. Cuthbert's College. 
Lambert, Henry Stone........ Queen's Col ege, — 
— —— —— University College. F 
Parfitt, James Rossiter........ Wesley College, Sheffield. 
Pisani, Borie. .. St. Edmund’s College, Ware. 
Potter, Rupert Manche-ter (New) College. 
selbie, Robert William ...... Lancashire IndependentCollege 


Tue Maoneroscops, AND ITs TESs8TIMONY TO 
Homa@oratuy.— Under this title, the last number of 
the Montnly Journal of Homeopathy contains a re- 
markably interesting paper, describing the operation 
of an instrument called the magnetoscope, by which 
a physical proof is given of the power resident in an 
infinitesimal quantity of medicine. The magneto- 
scope is the invention of Mr. Rutter, of Brighton— 
the experiments upon it have been prosecuted 
by Drs. Madden and Quin. The subjoined account 
is abridged from a communication made by Dr. 
Madden to the Hahnemannean Society :-- 


The first indications of the effects producible by the 
magnetic currents existing in our bodiws upon the pen- 
dulum, were given by Sr. Mase, in a work that appeared 
in the early part of this year, wherein attention was 
directed to the old and familiar experiment of a gold 
ring suspended in a tumbler from a silken thread, and 
held as steadily as possible betwixt the finger and thurnb ; 
immediately commencing a pendulum movement, which 
gradually attained to such a height as to cause the ring 
to stick against the sides of the tumbler. Dr. Mayo ap- 
plied this old experiment to the discovery of the od or 
odylic ſorce in bodies, and sscertained that he could 
thereby detect the axis of a crystal which had been cut. 
Mr. Rutter immediately commenced a series of investi 
gations on an instrument, which he invented for the pur- 
pose, which secured much greater accuracy than the 
original pendulum held between the fingers. Dr. Mad- 
den exhibited all hisexperimen's upon an instrument so 
contrived that the operator could not voluntarily influ- 
ence the movements of the pendulum. He showed that, 
when he grasped the brass knob with the finger and 
thumb, a circular movement in the same direction as the 
watch-hand on the dial-plate was produced, which was 
called the direct motion. When be touched the knob 
with the forefinger only, the pendulum vibrated across 
the table of the instrument, say from north to south 
(though the points of the compass have nothing to do 
with its vibration]; and that when he applied the thumb 
only, the vibration was from east to west, or at right 
angles tothe former. A female, on touching the instru- 
ment in the same manner, produced exactly the same 
motions of the pendulum ; but what was very remark- 
able was, thaton a male setting the pendulum a-going 
in the normal direct manner, if a female grasped his 
band the motion was instantly reversed. The same ex- 
traordinary circumstance took place if the pendulum 
were set a-going in the normal direction by the female 
influence, anda male grasped her hand. . . This 
power of arsenic in stopping the normal current was 
exhibited as well by a single globule of the 40,000th 
dilution as by a quantity of the first trituration. 5S 
in substance, in the 30th dilution and in the 7,000th 
dilution, had equally the effect of reversing the natural 
current. To exhibit the effects of trituration, Dr. Mad- 
den took some UNTRITURATED Lycopodium into his hand, 
which had no influence on the pendulum, but a portion 
of some /ycopodium in the first trituration produced an 
immediate effect. To illustrate the principle of similia 
similibus, Dr. Madden showed that whilst arsentcum 
and opium separately stopped the motion, when taken 
together into the hand the normal motion was imme- 
diately set up. Dr. Madden then created much amuse- 
ment by exhibiting what he called the principle of con- 
trariacontrariis, Belladonna and cantharis both cause 
an elliptical pendulum motion in the north-west direc- 
tion; but the one causes the direct motion, the other the 
reverse, When both are placed in the operator's hand, 
there was at first along pause, and, at length, after an 
apparently painful struggle of currents resembling the 
convalescence under allopathy, the normal current was 
feebly restored. Dr. Madden exhibited many other most 
interesting and satisfactory experiments, which excited 
great admiration, and called forth repeated bursts of 
applause. 


It to said that the Austrien Government has des 
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% History may be defined as the biography of nations.”— Dr. Arnold. 
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PERIOD THE THIRD—1830 to 1850. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


The First Reformed Parliament—the work that lay before it—Lord Althorp, the 
ph. Financier—Ireland, O’Connell, and the Irish Chureh— The Appropriation 
use. 


Tux first general election under the new Reform Act took place in 
January, 1830. The result was, of course, the infusion of a vast quantity 
of new blood into the legislature. Some of the more distinguished re- 
formers had been carried into Parliament during the previous struggle, and 
were returned, either for their former, or by larger constituencies. The 
first division took place on the choice of a Speaker. Mr. Hume and Mr. 
O'Connell opposed the re-election of the Tory Manners Sutton; but were 
outvoted by 241 to 31. 

Never before had a Government the support of so large a number of 
representatives of so large a proportion of the nation—and never before was 
there such an array of works demanding to be undertaken. There was 
Ireland, as turbulent as in the days preceding Catholic emancipation; and 
the difficulty complicated by the fact that the great agitator had now lost 
the check upon his foul tongue and reckless conduct of morally respectable 
allies in both countries. There was English pauperism, a widely-spreading 
fester, impossible to be let alone, and perilous to touch. There were 
social and sanitary questions, started by that dread power, cholera, which, 
though it had proved far less destructive than had been appre- 
hended, had revealed the sources of chronic pestilence, and touched 
springs of human fellow-feeling that had long seemed extinct. There 
were the Dissenters’ grievances—church-rates and tithes, exclusion from 
the Universities, subjection to the insult and hardship of compulsory 
marrisge and baptism at the parish church. There was an ominous murmur 
throughout the land against the Church itself, and an irresistible outery 
against its flagrant corruptions. West Indian slavery stood revealed in 
shape and colour so abhorrent to humanity that no strength of will could 
resist the demand for its abolition. Parliamentary reform had exposed the 
necessity and foreshadowed the certainty of as radical an application to the 
local institutions of the country. The government and commerce of the 
East Indies, and the reconsideration of the banking system, admitted of no 
delay. And there was a knot of pertinacious men already mooting the 
repeal of the corn-laws and the adoption of the ballot. Not only were 
every one of these topics pressing in the way of circumstance, but Govern- 
ment itself, by the acts of its members, or as a whole, stood pledged to 
entertain nearly every one of them. But a moderate fulfilment of the 
hopes they had excited—but a sparing use of the power at their back—and 
these men might bequeath a new England to their successors. 

But they had already betrayed their weak points and damaged their 
popularity. That they were new to the art of government, and had to 
depend for much on subordinates trained by and faithful to the old party, 
were serious disadvantages. But these disadvantages were amply allowed 
for, and could scarcely excuse their egregious blunders in finance, or the 
extravagant settlement of £100,000 a-year, and two palaces, on Queen 
Adelaide, in the event of her widowhood. They set out in February, 1831, 
by promising a budget founded on the scheme recently promulgated by Sir 
Henry Parnell; but that financier no sooner saw the budget than he 
disowned it, and it was withdrawn till the second session of the year. 
Then, the public were assured there was a surplus of nearly half a million 
in the Exchequer; but in his next statement, the perplexed Chancellor had 
to acknowledge a deficit of more than that amount—“ he had forgotten the 
expiration of the beer duties, which made a difference of £350,000.” The 
next budget was presented in April, 1833; and then there was really a 
handsome surplus, arising chiefly from the abolition of sinecures and 
reductions in various departments—a large proportion of which, however, 
had been effected by the late ministry. The financial difficulty of the year 
was the house-tax, against which a vigorous agitation had been raised by 
interested parties. Some imposing deputations to Downing-street, and a 
tempestuous Westminster election — at which Sir J. C. Hobhouse was 
rejected by his old constituents—decided Lord Althorp to expunye the 
obnoxious impost. The country gentlemen thought they might profit by 
this disposition to give way to the clamorous, and outvoted the Government 
on a motion for the repeal of the malt-tax; but a feint of resignation 
induced the House to cancel that decision. Next year—the last of Lord 
Althorp’s tenure of office—there was a surplus of two millions, a million 
and a half of which had been saved by Sir James Graham from the naval 
expenditure ; and the estimates were reduced accordingly. 

Ireland was the first great difficulty of the new men and the new epoch. 
The last days of Sir Henry Hardinge’s administration were disturbed by a 
violent personal quarrel with O'Connell, provoked by his application of the 
epithet, “ base, bloody, and brutal.“ Lord Anglesea fared no better than 
his predecessor, and the Whigs were soon bespattered as thickly as the 
Tories with vile phrases. They determined, however, on O’Connell’s prose- 
cution for disobedience to proclamations prohibiting his repeal meetings. 
When brought to trial, after much delay, he pleaded guilty; and then had 
the effrontery to deny, in Ireland, that he had done so, It was then 
asserted in the House of Commons, and admitted by Mr. Secretary Stanley, 
that he had proposed to the Government to compromise the matter—he 


— — 


undertaking to drop the Repeal agitation, if they would abstain from calling 


him up for judgment. This, too, was denied, until proved by written 
evidence. The agitation was not dropped—but neither was O'Connell and 
his associates visited with the penalties they had incurred. The first royal 
speech to the Reform Parliament, contained an allusion to Ireland, which 
induced Mr. O’Connell to move, as an amendment, for a committee of the 
whole House on the address—which was refused, after a thrice-adjourned 
debate, by 428 to 40. Such was the lawless condition of the country, that 
extraordinary powers were deemed necessary by the Executive; and a 
coercion bill passed the House of Lords unopposed, and in the House 
of Commons the measure was contested only by O'Connell and his tail, 
as the thirty or forty Irish members under his influence were now denomi- 
nated. Mr. O’Connell, however, was not the only, nor by any means the 
greatest, of the Irish difficulties—the maintenance of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment had brought the country to acondition that was well described by 
the Archbishop of Dublin as “a sort of chronic civil war.” The collection 
of tithes had become extensively impossible. Many collectors were assassi- 
nated, and many more barbarously maltreated—where a seizure was not 
prevented by the removal of cattle and crops, it was the occasion of a pitched 
battle—police, yeomanry, and soldiers were tracked and set upon by ambus- 
cades — the goods taken found no purchasers — and the clergy very 
generally were reduced to severe distress. To meet this latter feature of the 
case, a bill had been passed in 1832 to authorize advances to the amount of 
£60,000 to Irish clergymen who could prove inability to collect their tithes. 
Another act of the same session made composition for tithes compulsory and 
permanent. But neither the Relief Act nor the Composition Act could be 
made to work. More lives were lost by murder and affray; and Govern- 
ment was unable to collect, even at the point of the bayonet, more than 
£12,000 out of £104,000 of arrears. This year (1833) it was resolved to 
pay the clergy nearly the whole of their arrears—amounting to upwards of 
a million of pounds—and alter the system so costly to the Imperial 
Exchequer, as well as disastrous to Ireland. The bill authorizing this 
expenditure was oppoeed by Conservatives because it charged the clergy a 
per centage for relieving them of the impossible task of collection, and by 
the Radicals because it made the whole power of the State a mere tithe- 
proctor ; but both parties yielded to the necessity of upholding existing 
law. It was accompanied by a measure touching on all sides the Church 
itself. It was proposed to establish a Board of Commissioners charged 
with the administration of ecclesiastical affairs in Ireland. It was now 
known that the Roman Catholics of that country numbered 6,436,060, the 
adherents of the Establishment 853,160, and the Protestant Dissenters 
565,510; that the revenues of the Church amounted to £865,525; and that 
there were nearly 1,400 benefices, of which more than 200 contained less 
then twenty-five Protestants, or none at all and in 157 of which there was 
no service. On these revenues it was proposed, after abolishing first-fruits, 
to impose a tax varying from five to fifteen per cent. Two archbishoprics out 
of four, and ten out of eighteen bishoprics, with sineoure deaneries, chapters, 
and benefices, were to be abolished. The fund thus produced was to be 

applied by the Commissioners to the abolition of church-cess, the augmen- 

tution of poor livings, and the erection of churches and glebe-houses. 
Lord Althorp concluded his exposition of this important measure with an 
enunciation of opinion that subsequently proved very embarrassing — 
namely, that any additional yield from ecclesiastical estates under improved 
management should be appropriated to education, or other secular purposes. 
The scheme gave great alarm to the zealous friends of Protestantism by the 
principle it involved; but fell far short of satisfying the earnest Church 
reformers of either country. After much delay, and with the loss of the appro- 
priation clause, it passed the lower House by a majority of nearly three to 
one. The Lords threatened a fatal opposition, but contented themselves with 
further mutilations and a vigorous show of protests. The Repeal agitation 
went on furiously as ever; and in the following April, was formally brought 
upon the floor of the House of Commons by Mr. O'Connell, who found only 
38 out of 561 to vote for his motion. The radical Church reformers deter- 

mined to re-assert the appropriation principle; and Mr. (now Sir Henry) 

Ward gave notice of a motion to that effect. It could then be no longer 
concealed that a serious division existed in the Cabinet. Mr. Stanley had 
in the preceding year become Colonial Secretary, in the place of Lord 
Goderich, who had been made Earl of Ripon and Lord Privy Seal; Mr. 
Littleton taking the uneasy post of Irish Secretary. The more liberal section 
of the Ministry proposed to meet Mr.Ward’s motion with the promise of a 
commission of inquiry into the temporalities and spiritual services of the 

Irish Church; but as this implied a right of control by the State over eccie- 
siastical property, the High Churchmen in the Cabinet would not agree to 
it. On the night that Mr. Ward brought on his motion, Mr. Stanley and 

Sir James Graham resigned, and were quickly followed by the Duke of 
Richmond and the Earl of Ripon. Lord Althorp obtained a week's post- 
ponement of the debate. In that interval, Lord Auckland replaced 

Sir James Graham, Mr. Spring Rice succeeded Mr. Stanley, the Marquis of 
Conyngham went to the Post - office, and the Earl of Carlisle became Privy Scal 

Meanwhile, the Conservative party had been active. The King’s birth-day 

levee fell within the week; and, in reply to an address from the Irish prelates 


and clergy, the almost childish monarch declared, with tears and solemn 
words, that he would be resolute in defence of the Church as it became a 
man in his sixty-ninth year; that the Establishments of both countries 
should be maintained unimpaired, that he might leave the world with a 
good conscience. Of course the utmost was made of this foolish speech by 
the party to whom it was addressed. Ministers, instead of resigning, used 
it to frighten the Liberal party with the prospect of a Court and Church 
Government; and, accordingly, Mr. Ward was outvoted by an overwhelming 
majority (396 to 120]. W. W. 
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FOREION AND CQGLONIAL NEWS. | 


FRANCE, 


As the President’s message, and its reception by 
the Assembly, are already known to our readers, we 
have not much to r in this place. e As- 
sembly has re-elected M. Dupin its ent by an 
immense majority over the can candidate 
Michel De Bourges. The Electoral Bill has boop 
referred to a commission, and not, as usual in stic 
cases, to the Council of State—a symptom of relent- 
ing on the of the majority. The Queéstors 
have embroiled the Executive and the Assembly, 
by demanding for the lattet thé command of thé 
troops provided for its n. This the Presi- 
dent of the Republie absolutely refuses, as the oon 
stitution undoubtedly vests in him the disposal of 
all military appointments; and as the object of the 
majority is evidently to place Changarnhier in com- 
mand of the capital, and uphold the law of May, 
the President's reviving popularity among the de- 
mocrate rises higher. e Republican party, to the 
number of 200, have agreed to support any project 
involving the restoration of universal suffrage. 
Cavaignac is among them, and Proudhon writes 
from his prison to encourage them. Lamartine is 
detained by illness at Magon. Marrast has been 
smitten with paralysis. The police have seized two 
suppcsed emissaries from the committee of the refu- 


gees here, 
SPAIN. 


The Papal purty at court, seconded by the Queen 
Mother, put no bounds to their presumption, The 
Nacion newspaper having spoken of the Pope as 
the Bishop of Rome, the Nuneio threatened to 
demand his passports unless the irreverent journal 
were suppressed. The Minister declined, as much 
indignation had been excited by the recent sup- 
pression of the Europe; but the Nuncio will pro- 
bably be gratified by indirect means, as u fiscal! 
prosecution has been instituted against the paper. 
More recently has appearcd a decree, saying, that 
pursuant to the considerations stated by the Minister 
of Grace and Justice, the Queen creates in the 
council of the ceclesiastical chamber another minister 
of the cases of ecclesiastical dignity, Don Miguel 
(jonfangcr, archdeacon of the metropolitan church 
of Valence. This council of the evelesiastical 
chamber enjoys all the privileges ot the old chamber 
of Castile, which was a kind of court for the trans- 
netion of business connected with the presentation 
of bishops and other ecclesiastical dignitaries. The 
restoration of this court under a new nume was one 
of the first steps of the reactionary party, and their 
new mode of organizing it by taking away all de- 
pendence of the ecclesiastical power upon the civil 
authority, hos given the priesthood as much, if not 
more power than they had in the times of the in- 


quisition, 
GERMANY. 


The two leading journals of Europe—the Times 
and La Presse, unite in describing Austria aa for- 
suken by the money-lenders. Its credit has only 
been saved by the Duke of Modena becoming the 
nominal subscriber for the half of the loan of 
eighty-five millions of florins. 

‘The Emperor has returned to Vienna. The cffi- 
cial accounts of his reception in Gallicia and Silicia 
would represent the people as exuberant in happiness 
and loyaity. And the official accounts ot Arch- 
Duke Albrecht’s doings in Hungary make out that 
Kossuth’s countrymen are rejoicing in submission 
to the Kaiser. “lt is notorious, however, says the 
Daily News correspondent, ‘* that the people ate im- 
bued with hostility to their present rule. All the 
care bestowed by political and police authorities on 
the exclusion from Hungary of every newspaper or 
letter containing information of the progress of Kos- 
suth, and his mighty speeches in England; all their 
soldiers and gendatmes cannot prevent portions of 
the latter from reaching the sight of the — 
nation. Let a newspaper with one of the speeches 
nut find its wey across the frontlers, and the example 
displayed by Kossuth in his struggle with the 
government respecting the publication of the debates 


of the diet, will show a host of imitators, Small 
slips of paper in the original English, or perhaps 
French, perhaps translated into German and Magyar, 


ure passed from hand to hand among the tried and 
united brethren. Those who can read English are 
envied, While the enthusiasm for the great cham- 
pion of the national cause continues to ferment, 
though in hidden channels, the national feeling 
even manifests itself openly, the government looking 
on hopeless and impotent. In Pressburg. for instance, 
a city well known for the bourgeois character of its 
German inhabitants, the band of the regiment 
stutioned there has been ordered not to play the 
‘Emperor's’ or ‘ Radeizky’s March,’ because they 
have given rise to unpleasant demonstrations. 
The Hungarian national march, called the ‘‘Ragoezy”’ 
is also prohibited; but the public are not to be de- 
prived of every vent for their national enthusiasm. 
‘The different airs or dance tunes, known under 
the generic name of Czardas, are demanded with 
acclamation at every concert, received with enthusi- 
nstic plaudits, in which the Elsen ° predominates, 
encored twice, and even thrice, the authorities not 
venturing to interfere, Perhaps they may deem it 
wise to allow the fire to escape in the harmicss 
though noisy acclamations of popes music, but 
your readers may rely upon it that it only serves to 
keep the fire alive, and to make it burn brighter and 
steadier. Hungary is Hungary still, the Magyar 
remains Magyar.“ Asa speciman of what Austrian 
journalists expeot their readers to believe, we may 
add that one of them ascribes the power of working 
miracics to the wearer of the imperial crown, On 
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| the — arrival at Lemberg the general offi- 
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er in command of the troops lay seriously il, having 
been confined to his bed for several days with 1 
The sick man hearing of the im visit 
could not be kept in his bed ; he managed to put on 
is uniform, mount his horse, and appear at the re- 
view which was to take place, and at whieh he took 
the command. The local journal mentions this ex- 
traordinary cage with the explanatory remark, the 
sight of hie sovereign proved a better cure than all 
the doctef’s medicines, for the patient returned 
home quiſe well.“ 

It is believed that the seat of the future central 

lice of the Bund Will be at Frankfort instead of at 

psic, as was proposed. The new police will not 
be permanent officials, but will be appointed periodi- 
cally by an assembly of the higher authorities of 
several of the States. The institution itself is, 
avowedly, only temporary. 

The Prussian Government has made another step 
towards the suppression of the Free Congregations, | 
by ordeting the communal authorities to withhold 
from them the support guatanteed by law, on the 
ground that they have sunk ftom religious eommu- 


fever. 


nities into political clubs. 


FORBIGN MISCELLANY. 


The Paris papers state that Lord John Russell 
visited that city on Wednesday last, and had an 
interview with the President at the Blysée. 


The Moniteur contains a deeree conferring upon M. 
Baroche, ex- Minister of Foreign Affairs; the rank of 
grand officer of the Legion of Honour. 


The French Government has ordered two war 
steamers on an expedition against the Moorish 
irates. Since the Janus“ adair an English brig 
as been taken, and the crews, if not ransomed at 100 
dollits a-head, were to be sent as slaves into the 
interior. The Madrid Heraldo quotes a letter from 
Melilla, of the 22nd, stating that the crew of the 
captured biig was still in their camp, and that they 
demanded a ransom of 100 duros (£4) fer every 
prisoner. On the 21st an English war-steamer 
arrived on the const in search of the brig. Two of 
her boat« having been fired upon, she responded by 
a broadside, which killed two of the assailants. The 
Zuglieh had several men wounded, 


Queen Isabella o Spain admitted, on the Ist 
inst, to a private audience, the widow of General 
Enns, who was killed at Cuba, ond conferred on 
her the Cordon of the Noble Ladies of Maria 
Luisa. 


The elections for the National Council of Switzer. 
land have resulted in the return of twenty five 
Jonservatives, twenty-nine Liberals, and sixty-six 
Radicals. 


According to the Corricre Italiano a treaty is about 
to be concluded between Tuscany and Austria, in 
virtue of which the Austrian ministers and consuls 
accredited in foreign countries shall likewise repre- 
sent the interests of Tuscany. It is said that France 
and England have presented an explicit note to the 
Tuscan Government, protesting against this absorp- 
tion of Tuscany by Austria. 


The Osservatore Romano publishes a letter from 
Cardinal Wiseman of 9th ult., stating that he has 
received £296 8s. 10d., collected at Rome by sub- 
scription, towards the erection of a large Catholic 
Church at London. The Cardinal thanks the editor 
of the Osservature for the active part he has taken 
in the subscription, and recommends him to con- 
tinue his efforts. 


The committee for the erection of a monument at 
Genoa to the memory of Christopher Columbus has 
* a notice, informing the public that the events 
of the last three years have caused a considerable 
diminution in the subscriptions for that national 
work, and that about 100,000f. more will be required 
to complete it. 


The ‘“ Progresso" of Turin, of the 3lst ult., 
announces that the first stone of a Protestant Church 
was laid with great solemnity in that city on 
the 29th. 


The gavler of Major Calandrelli (the commandant 
of the artillery under the late Roman Republic) has 
been condemned to the galleys for fifteen years, 
because a letter had been found about his person, 
addressed by Calandrelli to a friend. 


The story of the assassination of the tenor Fras- 
chini by Colini turns out to be a kindly-intended 
puff to serve these two singers. 


A curious event is reported from the Berlin as- 
sizes. A man ot the name of Schaal was accused 
of having murdered one M. Ebermann, a dealer in 
cattle, whose corpse was discovered in a ditch. 
Four credible persons, summoned to appear as 
witnesses, for having known the slain man well, 
declared and took their oath that Ebermann had 
many scars from cupping on his hands and back, 
and two tatooed marks (viz. a heart, the initials of 
a name, and the number of a year) on his breast 
and his arm. These marks, however, were not to 
be found on the body, nor did the witnesses recog- 
nise their friend in the corpse, The jury, nota 
little puzzled by these circumstances, hesitated to 
give a verdict. After sundry perquisitions by the 
Board of Criminal Police, it seems that the corpse 
which was tound in the ditch is not that of Eber- 
mann, but of some other unknown person, and that 
Ebermann has been the murderer and fled. 


In the Berlin“ Stadtvogtei (municipal prison), 
sugar manufactories and weaving-looms are este- 
blished, in order to keep the pris ners busy, and to 
8 their“ mutual instruction“ in the art of 
melt, 


The King of Saxony has gained a full pardon to 
the celebrated composer, M. R. Wagener, who was 
condemned by default to a long imprisonment, for 
taking part in the insurrection of Dresden, in 1849, 


ae has since resided as a refugee in Switzer. 
an * 


A banquet was held at Stockholm on the 22nd 
ult., at which 140 persons were present, to celebrate 
the liberation of Kossuth. 


A letter ftom Leipsic says, The catalogue for 
the book-fair of St. Michael has just been published, 
It results from it that during the short space of time 
which has el sines the fair of Easter last, not 
less than 3,860 new books have been published in 
Germany, and that 1,150 others are in the press. 
More than one-half of these works relate to scien- 
tific subjects.” 


A workmen's lodging-house, of large size, has just 
been erected at Christiania, in Norway. Twenty- 
two families are already established there. This is 
the first instance of such an establishment having 
been completed on the continent of Europe. 


The immigrants into New York during the month 
of September were 36,626, and of these 24,604 were 
from British ports. 

Preparations are on foot towards the erection of a 
handsome monument in New York, to the memory 
of the late Fenimore Cooper. 


Of the vessels en in the North Pacific whale 
fishery, no less than sixty fleet are reported to have 
been crushed to pieces by the ice, whilst endeavout- 
ing to force their way through Behring’s Straits into 
the Arctic Sea; fortunately, the crews had been en- 
abled to reach the main land in safety, but, in a 
subsequent skirmish with the natives, several of the 
whalemen lost their lives. 


The Henry Clay.“ a propeller, filled with valu- 
able freight, and bound for Ogdensburg, has been 
totally wrecked in a gale off Long Point, Canada. 
Only one man escaped alive, the captain and re- 
mainder of the crew having perished. 


— — — 


— 
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Mu. Cunwen’s Lecrures on SNN Fo Scnoons 
A Concreoaty Nne,—T wo central lectures have been 
delivered in the theatre of the Literary Institution, 
Aldersgate-stieet, The first (October 21st) ex- 
plained the tunic solfa method of teaching to sing, 
and illustrated its relation to schools and families. 
The second (Oct, 23rd) exhibited the ecientific and 
educational principles of the method, and showed 
the advantages—of cheapness and facility—which it 
offers to congregations. A large choir of solfacrs 
came to give the illustrations, generously hoping 
thus to incite others to use the advantages they 
had enjoyed. Among the numerous pieces sung 
were several anthems, from ‘* People’s Service,“ re- 
quiring transition into the minor and the other re- 
lated keys, which were executed with taste and 
decision. The larger part of the choir had attained 
this proficiency, last winter, by a course of thirty 
le sons on this plan, in classes of a hundred, at a 
shilling (or fifty at two shillings) each, —the book of 
lessons, exercises, and tunes, costing, in most cases, 
only sixpenece. Such classes have been taught by 
schoolmasters, who thus usefully occupy their even- 
ing hours. Some few had received ins ruetion, 
on this method, in previous winters, and from pro- 
fessional teachers of music. Henry Althans, 
Esq., took the chair on both occasions, and spoke 
with great cordiality and effect. The standing 
places, as well the benches of the theatre, were 
crowded each hight by an attentive audience. 
About half those who weie present had, by request, 
written their names, addresses, and cause of interest 
in the subject, on their tickets of admission. If 
those who omitted to do this were proportioned like 
the rest (which, however, may not be exactly the 
case), then there were present at one or both of these 
expositions and illustrations of the method — 22 
ministers and students, 36 precentore, 40 professors of 
music, 68 students and others from four normal esta- 
blishinents, 68 Sunday-school teachers, 244 teachers 
of British, National, and Private Schools, and 680 
amateurs. Nowhere, but in the heart of London, 
could an audience be gathered of such importance, 
and fitness for the object in hand, as this. The 
fruits of these efforts are already showing themselves. 
Twelve hundred persons gathered to hear a lecture, 
on Monday, the 3rd inst., in Zion Chapel, White- 
chapel. Five classes, averaging a hundred persons 
each, are now forming, and applications for lectures 
and teachers are numerous. A list of teachers—the 
most perfect that can at present be given— will be 
found among the advertisements. The promoters 
will be glad to publish the names of other competent 
persons, who, with or without remuneration, ere 
willing to help this good work. Other cent al 
meetings are proposed on the 6th and 8th ol Janua y. 


Tue Rapicat Reronmers or 1794. The fifty- 
seventh anniversary of the acquittal of Hardy, 
Tooke, and Thelwall, was celebrated on Thursday 
last, in the anuual fashion, at Radley’s Hotel. Dr. 
Epps presided. W. J. Fox, Esq., M.P., Mr. T. 
Hunt, Dr. Tausenau, Mr. D. Masson, Mr. W. 
Shaen, and Mr. H. Parry, were the speakers of the 
evening. The proceedings were very enthusiastic, 
the company seeming to feel that the nearer we ap- 
proach the realization of the principles for which 
our fathers toiled and suffered, the more honoured 
should be their memories. ‘The toast of the evening 
was thetefore drunk with loud cheers and three 
times three, instead of in solemn silence. The 
Chairman read a letter complaining that Hardy s 
monument in Bunhill-fields was going to decay, and 
suggesting a small subscription for its renovation— 
a proposition which was well received, and will, we 


hope, be carried out, 


„ 


1881. 


pee Che Noncontornust. 


PRESIDENT BONAPARTB’S PICTURE OF | 


FRANCE IN 1851. 


The annual m of the President of the French 
Republic to the National Assembly has an interest 
apart from that of a political ex ion, and a per- 
manent value us a large and authentic contribution 
to the material h ofthe country. It is divided 
under nine heads—* Interior,” Finances, War,“ 
&c.—end concludes with a Résumé, in which the 
opinions and suggestions of the head of the State, 
founded on this review, are en pressed. Of the Mes- 
sage delivered yesterday week, and its reception by 
the Assembly, we gave the leading idea in the 
Postscript of our last. The following is an abstract 
of i of the document as are of interest to 
the statist and the general politician :— 

In the exordium, the Message pictures the peace- 
ful attitude of the country, but at the same time 
warns the Assembly not to flatter itself with illu- 
sions on the “appearance of tranquillity.” A 
vast dema conspiracy is now organizing in 
France . Secret societies are endeavour- 
ing to extend their ramifications even into the 
smallest communes. All the madness and violence 
of party is brought forth: while these men are not 
even agreed on persons or things, they are agreed to 
meet in 1862, not to construct, but to overthrow. 
Your patriotism and your courage, with which I 
shall endeavour to keep pace, will, I am sure, save 
France from the danger wherewith she is threatened.” 
To conquer these dangers all must unite.“ The 
Executive, on its part, will endeavour to pursue a 
system which shall “satisfy legitimate interests on 
the one hand, and, on the other, suffocate at the 
moment of their appearance the slightest symptoms 
of an attack against religion, morality, and society.“ 
In the sections of Interior some d are given to 
fill up this general picture. At Lyons, a strong 
and unique system of police has been organized em- 
bracing twelve towns or suburban communes.” 
„The Government has found itself under the neces- 
sity of revoking in one year 501 elective function- 
aries, of whom 278 were mayors and 123 adjoints. 
The disssolutions of Municipal Councils were 126, 
those of National Guards, 139.“ 

In the sections of Public Works, Agrioulture and 
Commerce, and Justice, the country is congratulated 
on the fact that the section of new railway opened 
for traffic in 1851 exceeds 500 kilometres, while works 
are so far advanced as to permit of an addition to 
the network of 330 kilometres in 1852; that the 
lateral canal of the Garonne is now opened from 
Toulouse as far as Mas, 42 kilometres beyond Agen, 
and made to communicate with the Buigre: in a 
few more years, and with a few more efforts, the 
gigantic work of Louis the Fourteenth will have re- 
ceived, to the glory of our time, its necessary com- 
pletion.” To the alteration of the Jaws relating to 
corn in England is ascribed the opening of markets 
so new and extensive as to bave been a great cause 
of the statistical fact, that since 1849 our exports 
have received an increase previously unknown. “ 

The section of Finance does not convey a very 
clear picture to the reader. The present situation 
is as favourable as can be expected, considering the 
engagements of the past and the uncertainties of 
the future.. The direct taxes are paid with great 
promptness, and they present en improvement 
even on the favourable situation of last year;"’ but 
„the indirect taxes suffer from the want of confi- 
dence. Upon the whole, the budget of 1851 will 
afford results almost in conformity with what was 
anticipated.“ 

In the section of Public Instruction and Worship 
are these statistics on the effect of the law of the 
16th March, 1861, on primary instruction. The 
facility granted to the communes, of substituting, in 
certain cases, free schools for public schools, has not 
diminished the number of the latter. The number 
of communal schools is increasing. At the time 
when the law was promulgated, it was 34,446; it 
is now 34,939. ‘The instruction of girls, so impor- 
tant for religious and domestic order, is increasing 
more and more. In 1850 the communal schools for 
girls were estimated at 10,171; they are now, in 
1851, estimated at 10,542. The new law has not 
been favourable to the free instruction of boys. In 
1850 there were 4,950 free schools for boys; there 
are now only 4,622. The case is otherwise with the 
free schools for girls. In 1850 they amounted to 
11,088 ; in 1851 they amount to 11,378. Altogether 
the primary schools have increased by 806.“ 

Under the head of War, it is stated that“ the 
general effective land force“ consisted un the Ist of 
October, of only 387,519 men and 84,306 horses.“ 
It is added—* If circumstances present no obstacle, 
this effective force will be brought within the limits 
of the budget of 1852, which reduce it to 377,130 
men and 83,455 horses. No fresh supplementary 
credit will be necessary for 1831.“ Under this head 
also is given information about the military colony 
of Algeria. ‘Of 1,145 tribes, proved to exist in 
Algeria, 1,100 have acknowledged the sovereignty 
of France; and those which still withdraw them- 
selves from it are the most poor and distantly- 
located. . . . . Although the general situation 


* * Account of the Imports and Exports for the years 1545, 
1849, and 1850; real value :— 
Value of excees 
Year. Imports. Exports. of exporteover 
imports. 


Fr. Fr. Fr. 
186. 0 474,259.75 689,994 719 215,734 966 
18400 721,118,975 937,019 592 213,830,617 
190. . . . 0 0e 700,666,634 1,008, 122,198 277,455,564 


Total aun. value for — = 3 — 
the 3 years.... 1,989,445, 362 2,606,006,509 707,021,147 


of Algeria is far from being alarming, it has, never- 
theless, become complicated in e points.“ 

The section of Foreign affairs begins with con- 
tulations, on the ground that “from all sides” 
Republic receives ‘ assurances of the desire to 

see our difficulties peaceably ended.“ On the side 
of the Government, ‘a loyal and sincere diplomacy 
allies itself to all measures which can contribute to 
assure tranquillity and peace to Europe.“ A very 
decided compliment is proffered to England— The 
more this peace is prolonged, the more tightly are 
the bonds between the various nations drawn. 
Prince Albert's vast and liberal idea has contributed 
to cement their union. The English people have 


welcomed our countrymen with a noble 9 ; 
h 


and this competition between the various ind 
of the world, instead of fomenting jealousies, has 
only served to heighten the natural respect of the 
nations.” The tion of affairs at Rome, Frank- 
fort, Ko., is touched with commendable brevity. 
The Résumé presents the less-promising side of 
the picture. General uneasiness increases daily. 
Everywhere labour grows slack, poverty augments, 
vested interests are alarmed, and “ anti-social’’ ex- 
pectations swell high in proportion as the enfeebled 
powers of the State approach their term. The first 
care of the Government must be to avoid the dan- 
ers which threaten it. In his last Message, the 
resident said :—“ If, during this session, you vote 
for the revision of the Constitution, our Constituent 
Assembly will remodel our fundamental laws, and 
fix the destiny of the Executive power; if you do 
not, the people, in 1862, will solemnly manifest the 
expression of ite will new.“ Still the questions 
are the same, and his duty is not altered. It is, to 
maintain order, to banish all agitation, that the 
resolutions which decide the fate of France may be 
conceived amidst calm and adopted without contest. 
What follows is an argument —finely expressed, and 
capable of universal application—for universal suf- 


Well, then, I have asked of myself, whether, in the 
presence of the delirium of passions, of the confusion of 
doctrines, of the division of parties, when all combine to 
attack the morals, the justice, the authority of the 
nation, we ought to stand by and leave shaken and 
incomplete the only principle which, in the midst of the 

eneral chaos, Providence upholds for us to gather round 

t. Since universal suffrage again raised the social fabric, 
by substituting a right fora revolutionary fact, is it wise 
in us to continue narrowing its basis? And, lastly, I 
have asked myself, if, when new powers shall preside 
over the destinies of the country, we should not from 
the first compromise their stability if we left a pretext 
for questioning their origin, or for misrepresenting their 
legitimacy. No doubt was possible; and, without wish- 
ing for a single instant to swerve from the policy of order 
which I have always followed out, I have been obliged 
with great regret to separate myself from a Cabinet 
which had to the full my confidence and respect in order 
to choose another, which is equally composed of honour- 
able men, whose Conservative sentiments are publicly 
known, but who consented to admit the necessity of re- 
establishing universal suffrage on the broadest possible 
basis. 

“* You will therefore have presented to you the draught 
of a law which restores that principle in all its fulness; 
retaining at the same time from the law of the 31st of 
May everything which winnows universal suffrage from 
impure elements, and which makes its application more 
moral and regular. The project has consequently no 
features which can sibly hurt the feelings of this 
Assembly; forif I think it expedientto ask to-day for 
the withdrawal of the law of the 3lst of May, I do not 
mean to deny the approbation which | paid at that time 
to the initiative taken by the Cabinet which contes'ed 
with the chiefs of the majority, whose work this law 
was, the honour of presenting it. On the contrary, 
I am ready to acknowledge the salutary effects produced 
by it. 

11 we remember the circumstances under which this 
law was presented, we shall not, I believe, refuse to 
avow that it was a political act rather than an electoral 
law; that it was really and truly a measure of public 
benefit. Whenever the majority shall propose to me 
energetic measures for the safety of the country, it may 
rely on my loyal and disinterested support. But the 
best of measures for the public welfare have but a 
limited existence. The law of the lest of May has, in 
its application, even — beyond the object intended to 
be attained. No one furesaw the suppression of 3 000,000 
electors, two-thirds of whom are peaceful inbabitanis of 
the country. What has been the result? Why, that 
this immense exclusion has served as a pretext to the 
anarchical party, who cloak their detestable designs 
beneath the appearance of a right which has been with- 
drawn, and which ought to be reconquered. Too weak 
in numbers to take possession of society by their votes, 
they hope, under favour of the general excitement and 
the deciine of the powers of the State, to kindle, in 
several points of France at once, troubles which would 
be quelled, no doubt, but which would throw us into 
fresh complications, Independently of these dangers, 
the law of the 3lst of May presents as an electoral law 
grave inconveniences. I have never ceased to believe 
that a day would come when it would be my duty to 
propose its repeal. Defective when applied tu the elec- 
tion of an Assembly, it is still more so in the case of 
nominating a President; for though a residence of three 
years in a commune may have appeared a guarantee of 
discernment imposed on electors in the knowledge of 
those who are to represent them, so long a term of 
residence cannot be considered necessary for the appre- 
ciation of the candidate destined to the government of 
France. Another serious objection is this. The Con- 
stitution requires for the validity of the election of a 
President by the people at least 2,000,000 suffrages, and 
if this number is not collected, the right of election 
passes to the Assembly. The Constituent Assembly had 
therefore decided that, out of 10,000,000 voters inscribed 
on the lists, one-fifth was sufficient to render the elec- 
tion valid. At the present time, the number of electors 


being reduced to 7,000,000, to require 2,000,000 is to 
invert the proportion-—that is to say, it is to demand 


“1 ; * , * 
1. Agcording to the result of the fret nine monthe of 1891, the | almost one*third instead of onefifth, and thus in a cer 


n ft be fer ths | tein eventuality to take the election owt of the hande of 
' 


equal; and even than thas ef 


the people to give it to the Assembly, + ie, therefore, 


councils of arrondissement, 
unanimously by the councils general, demands the te- 
vision of the fundamental compact. Have you less con- 
fidence than we in the expression of the popular will?“ 
The question, therefore, may be thus stated to all who 
desire a pacific solution of the difficulties of the da 
The law of the let of May has its imperfections ; 
even were it perfect, should it not, nevertheless, be re- 
pealed if it is to prevent the revision of the Constitation, 
the manifest wish of the country? 
It is objected, I am aware, that on my part these pro- 
are inspired by personal interest. My vet 
or the last three years ought to repel such an allega- 
tion. The welfare of the ovuntry, I repeat, will always 
be the sole moving spring of my conduct. I believe it 
is my duty 9 every means of conciliation, and 
to use every t to bring aboat a pacific, regular, and 


2 


legal solution, whatever may be its issue 
Thus, then, gentlemen, the proposal | make to 
oe neither a p 


of party tactics, nor an 
resolution—it is the result 


task. h 
deprive civil war of ite ensign the 
last argument. It will be to furnish France with the 
ibility of giving itsclf institutions which may insure 
— It will be to give back in future to the 
powers of the State that moral force which can only exist 
so long as it reposes on a consecrated principle and an 
incontestable authority. 


— — ——— — 


COURT, OFFICIAL, AND PERSONAL 
NEWS. . 


Sunday, the 9th inst., was the tenth birthday of 
the Prince of Wales. Her Majesty and his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess Royal, and younger members of the Royal 
Family, walked in the Home Park the next morning, 
accompanied by the visitors and attended by the 
suite, and witnessed the firing of a feu de joie by the 
Royal Horse Guards and the 2nd battalion of Grena- 
dier Guards in honour of the event. After the 
firing the troops marched past in slow and quick 
time. 

The proprietors of the Manchester Exchange have 
solicited and obtained from her Majesty permission 
to style that building Royal Exchange,“ in 
memory of the late visit. 

The Limerick Chronicle gays: — It is currently 
reported that Mr. Sergeant Murphy, M.P. for Cork 
has received his appointment of Judge at Calcutta.’ 
Sergeant Murphy's speech in the Torrington debate 
has not been forgotten. 

Lieut.-General Lloyd died on the 3istult. He 
entered the army in 1704 as a lieatenant, and served 


in Egypt in 1801 as a captain in the 20th iment, 
for which he had received the war a 


The Right Hon. Charles Hope, late Lord Presi- 
dent of the Scottish Court of Session, died in Edin- 
burgh on the 30th ult., at the advanced age of eighty- 
eight. Le was the eldest son of J, 2 0 1 
grandson of the first Earl of Hopetoun. Called to 
the bar in 1784, he was made Deputy Judge Advo- 
cate in 1786, and obtained the Sheriffship of Orkne 
in 1792. In 1801 he became Lord Advocate, an 
sat in Parliament for East Lothian. In 1804 he was 
elevated to the bench; in 1811 to the Lord Presi- 
dentship, from which high office he retired in 1841. 


William Wyon, R.A., for many years chief en- 
raver at the Royal Mint, died on the 29th ult. at 
righton, after a long illness. 


Mr. George Stephens, author of “ Martinuazzi,”’ 
and other tragedies, died on the léth ult., after 


suffering from long-declining health, and unex- 
pected reverses of fortune. 


New Raturway awp Canson Whaarran.— 
Every revolution in our national modes of locomo- 
tion, seta inventive genius to work to discover appli- 
ances for obviating the inconveniences which expe- 
rience soon finds to be connected with the new mode 
of travelling, or to minister to the comfort of those 
whose occupation takes them frequently from one 
part of the 4 to another, The railway pro- 
duced, of course, a host of new inventions—some 
good, some bad, and some indifferent. The latest 
we have seen is also, according to our judgment, the 
best—namely, an invention of Mr. Grosjean, 109, 
Regent-street, London, It isa “ railway wrapper,’ 
made of the lightest and warmest materials, so con- 
trived as at once to cover the lower limbs, to encase 
the feet, and to offer convenient pockets for the 
hands. It may be adjusted without the smallest 
difficulty, and after leaving the railway carriage, may 
be carried under the arm without being felt as a 
burden, ‘To invalids, or rheumatic persons, it will 
prove invaluable, We warmly recommend it to the 
use of our friends, fully assured, from out own 


eaperience, that, in the langu ut advertieers *' 4 
single trial will produce deleted 
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THE COMMITTEE OF THE PEACE SOCIETY 
TO THEIR FRIENDS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Dear Friends,—There are conjunctures in the eed 
of every great moral reform which require special vigi- 
lance on the part of its friends, lest they should be 
insensibly led into compromising their principles and 
betraying their trust. These times of sell exe not when 
their cause is violently assailed with abuse and ridicule, 
for it is the impulse of all conscientious and carnest 
minds to cleave the more tenaciously to their convictions 
when 1 made the objects of unjust aspersion and 
scorn. t the chief danger is when the temptation 
approaches them on the side of those ardent and 
generous sympathies of their own nature which have so 
much to beguile the understanding and mislead 
the t. rr - 
hend that through s a season of trial the friends of 
eS being called to pass. A distinguished 
oreigner, whose name is associated with the aspirations 
and struggles of a brave and ancient people for the 
maintenance of their liberty and independence, has re- 
cently appeared among us, and stirred the heart of the na- 
tion to its depths by his thrilling and eloquent appcals 
on behalf of his essed countrymen, Few can resist 
the contagion of that enthusiasm which glows in his 
lofty and earnest soul. But amid all this tumult of ex- 
cited feeling, it does not behove the friends of peace to 
forget, whatever admiration they may feel for his charac- 
ter, and whatever 14 for the cause he advocates, 
thatthe means by which this illustrious patriot sought 
in the and proposes for the future, to effect the 
liberation of his country, are such as they cannot ap- 
ove or sanction, without implicitly surrending the fun- 
amental principle of their faith. Under these circum- 
tfully but earnestly entreat our friends 
thfully, at whatever sacrifice of 
convictions, and boldly 
8 
ulging a momen- 

of generous emotion will be dearly pur- 
that lasting sense of shame and ness 
result from the consciousness of a public in- 


which w 
consistency. 

The principle we hold is, that an appeal to the sword 
for deciding questions of disputed right is as irrational 
as it is unchristian, and that no permanent advantage 
can accrue to real freedom, or to any of the great inter- 
ests of humanity, from the debasing conflicts of brute 
force. Thatisa weapon which despotism knows how 
to wield with far more dexterity, as well as with a more 
ruthless and unscrupulous purpose, than liberty can, 
until it is degraded to its level. If we needed any prac- 
tical illustrations of the svundness of our principle, 
are they not abundantly furnished by the recent history 
and the present aspect of Europe? After the revolution | 
of 1847 and 1848, the friends of liberty everywhere com- 
mitted the decision of their cause to the wager of 
battle. And with what result? In every case they have 
been worsted and crushed. Germany has seen her 
charters of constitutional freedom snatched back from 
her grasp with insult and contempt. Italy lies writhing 
in deeper and more degraded thraldom than before. 
Hungary is betrayed into the hands of her enemies by 
the military champion to whose sword she has trusted 
for deliverance. But it may be said, if men are not to 
take arms to cor.quer liberty, by what means is the 
power of the oppressor to be broken and enslaved nations 
to achieve their liberation? Do you counsel that a 
—7 should lie mute and motionless bencath the incu. 

us ofdespotiem until all life is crushed out of them? 
God forbid that we should be guilty of such treason 
against the dignity of our common nature, the loftiest 
hopes of humanity, and the declared purpose of heaven 
What agency, then, do we propose to use? In one 
word we answer—lIdeas! Ideas that have proved them- 
selves ever mightier than swords; ideas which have 
already achieved all the greatest and most enduring 
victorieson which humanity reposes; ideas which are 
now slowly and silently effecting revolutions on the 
earth, in comparison with which the stormy career of 
the greatest conqueror that ever shook the earth beneath 
the tramp of his armed heel is but as the momentary 
sweep of the hurricane compared with the calm and 
majestic processes of nature when it gradually upheaves 
continents, or patiently elaborates through ages the 


chief things of the ancient mountains and the precious 
things of the lasting hills.“ Surely we,as Christians, 
need no proof that truth and right can prevail without 


the supportof physical force; for were not the noblest 
triumphs of Christianity won when it had nothing to 
oppose to the power of the whole world armed for its 
extinction but its conscious possession of truth, its 
— might of endurance, and its unclouded faith in 


Should you, dear friends, be invited to sustain mea- 
sures the object of which will be to promote on the part 
of this country an armed intervention on behalf of the 
struggling nationalities of Europe, we entreat you to 
abs and to protest. The only principle on which 
such an intervention can be grounded is pregnant with 
terrible contingencies, or rather with terrible certainties 
for the future. And, were there no other cause fir 
hesitation, we may well ask—what security have we that 
auch an armed intervention will really profit the cause 
of liberty? All experience proves that the most 
probable issue of political emancipation effected by 

hysical force is not guaranteed freedom, but military 

espotism. The history of Eugland's past intervention 
by force of arms in the affairs of continental nations, 
whether for the defence of legitimacy or constitutional 
freedom, is so melancholy a record of rash counsels, 
Quixotic enterprises, and disgraceful or abortive 
issues, as ought surely to deter us from a repetition of 
this experiment. There is scarcely a country in Europe 
on which we have not, at one time or another, inflicted 
our martial protection; and there is scarcely a country 
in Europe where that intervention bas not eventually 
failed in the accomplishment of its professed object, or 
where ite memory is not regarded with bitterness and 
resentment by the very people whom it was meant to 
save; while of the consequences to ourselves a melan- 
choly monument still remains in our crushing and enor- 
mous national debt. 

Should the cause of peace have to bear deeper oppro- 
brium than ever from the course which we thus advise 
youjto pursue, even then we still say, Falter not for a 
moment.“ We have the most absolute and unshaken 
confidence, because resting, we believe, on divine and 
everlasting principles, that the course of events will 
vindicate the wisdom and sectitude of our counsel. The 


bitter experience which the friends of freedom are yet 
destined to reap, should they insist upon committing 
once more their great and holy cause to the hazard of 
war's unequal game, will bring forth your righteous- 
ness as the light, and your judgment as the noonday. 
Josern Sturoe, Chairman. 
Henry Ricnarp, Secretary. 


AGITATION FOR A FREE PRESS. 


The association formed a twelvemonth since for 
promoting the repeal of the taxes on knowledge is 
vigorously, though silently, prosecuting its labours. 
From a report just issued, we learn that a little more 
than £200 has been raised during the past year, and 
expended in the most economical manner. The 
committee have also just issued the following 
well-timed address: 


TO THER FRIENDS OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 


Felluw Countrymen,—You are actively, and in our 
opinion, worthily, employed in doing honour to one who 
has struggled with all his might to preserve to the people 
of Hung y those blessings of constitutional government, 
which are still enjoyed under the mixed monarchy of 
England, and in the Republic of the United States of 
America. And in this noble cause, who are your active 
opponents? Not the half-reformed House of Commons, 
nor the Lords; still less the Sovereign—but a number 
of persons who write anonymously for the 7imes news- 
paper. 

You frequently end your meetings with groans for the 
Times; do you really, as practical men, think these 
groans of any use? 

You should rather strike at the root of the evil, 


by setting the press free. The penny stamp makes 
it impossible for a second daily paper to exist, which 
has not other resources than the support of the public, 
The following table shows the extent to which the Times 
has succeeded in absorbing the daily press :— 


1837. , 1845. ,; 1846. | 1850, 
Morning Chron.) 1,940,900, 1,554,000) 1,356,000, 912,547 
Evening Chron. 229,00v; 134,000 93 000, — 
Morning Herald| 1.928, 000 2,014,525) 1, 752.000 1,139,000 
0 Standard ...... 1,330,000 816,000) 80,000, 492,000 
St James Chro.“ 657,000) 611,000 | 593.500 451,000 
Morning Post. 735,000) 1,200,500 1,450,500 828,000 
Daily Newa ee ee 3.520.500 1,152,000 
Express ...... oe f ee 160,00. 766,950 
Morn.Advertiser 1,330,000 1,440,000) 1,490,000 1,549,843 
G Obe 861,000) 852,000 764,000 585.000 
Sunn . 794,000) 1,09% 00% 1,164,000 843,500 
True Son ...... — — — 
Total, exclurive J 
ef the Times 10 216,000 9,754 025) 13,053,500 8,719,810 
Times 3,065,000 8,100,000) 8,950,000 11.900.000 
Evening Mail.. 318,000, 525,000 530,000 650,000 
— — 
3.383,00 8,625,000 9, 480,00 12,550,000 
Gran! Total...... 13,629,000) 18,379. 025 22,533,500 21,269,840 


The circulation of the daily press, exclusive of the 
Times, in 1850, was less than in 1837 by a million and 
a half; while the circulation of the Times, which in 1837 
was less than one quarter of the whole, is now more than 
one half, 

In this dark shadow there is one gleam of light. The 
Daily News, while it sold at threepence, had a circulation 
of three millions and a half, of which three millions were 
purchased by persons who never took—as is shown by 
the increase for that year amounting to 3,300,000—a 
daily paper before. Nor is the gap filled up which was 
caused by its rise in price. 

It is clear, therefore, that there is no fair field for any 
increase in the number of fivepenny papers; but that for 
papers at a lower price there isa field open in England 
as well as in Belgium and America. 

Should the stamp continue ten years longer, we may 
expect to lose all our morning papers but the 7imes and 
the Advertiser ; by taking off the stamp a field will be 
opened which will enable us to have a daily press depen- 
dent only on the public. 

If, then, you really love constitutional Government, 
recollect that the freedom of the press is essential to its 
preservation, and demand the repeal of the penny stamp 
and of all.taxes on knowledge. 

President—T. Milner Gibson, M. P. 
Treasurer—Francis Place. 
Sub-Treasurer—J. Alfred Novello. 

20, Great Coram-street, Brunswick-square, 
October 29, 1851. 


As the question will be raised in Parliament early 
in the next session, immediate and vigorous effort 


should be made to support the association and its 
able president, Mr, M. Gibson, 


A Sinoutan, Fatauiry, arising out of a quarrel 
between two little children, while at school, occurred 
in Solly-street, Sheiheld, last week—the death of a 
child four years of age caused by a blow from a 
school-fellow little more than five years of age. ‘The 
coroner explained to the jury that, within the age of 
seven years, no infant can be guilty of felony or be 
punished for any capital offence. ‘The jury therefore 
returned the following verdict: — That the said 
Walter Standish being an infant under the age of 
discretion, to wit, of the age of five, not bein 
capable of discerning good from evil, did kill — 
slay Arthur Brown, but not ſeloniously.“ The 
child, who is a strong, heavy lad of his aze, replied 
to the lecture of the coroner, ** He struck me first.” 
He appeared thoughtful, but not sorrowful. 


Muupgsr or A Woman BY HER Huspanp.—In the 
neighbourhood of Portman-square, at a late hour on 
Saturday night, a man named Bear, by trade a 
tobacco-pipe maker, murdered his wife, whom he 
has been in the habit of treating in a most cruel 
manner. The weapon was s common blacksmith's 
file about six inches long, and sharpened for the 
purpose. Upon taking him to the station-house, he 
said, Ah, well, I feel more happy now than I have 
been for a long time since.“ At the examination, 
one of the witnesses put forward by the police wasa 
lad of 17,80 deplorably ignorant that the magistrate 
refused to take his evidence, 
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IRELAND. 


An action is now pending in the Dublin Court 
which reveals the connexion of the Government 
with its organs in the Irish press. The propri- 
etor of the World newspaper claims of Sir 
William Somerville no less a sum than £6,300 
for work and labour rendered to the plaintiff 
as Chief Secretary £6,000 for writing and publish- 
ing articles in support of Government for two years 
and a half, and £300 for newspapers forwarded to 
various parties by the defendant's direction during 
that period, Issue is delayed by technical objec- 
tions. 

The people of Galway and the other “tribes of 
the West“ are once more much elated by the pros- 
se of direct communication with America, Mr. 
Vagstaff, one of the chief steam-ship owners of 
New York, attended on Saturday a public meeting 
of the Town and Harbour Commissioners, an- 
nounced the commencement of a six months’ expe- 
riment, believing it would pay. With regard to the 
emigrant accommodation, he was determined to make 
such an improvement as had been never before 
attempted. The steerage passengers should be pro- 
vided with berths which would contain only two 
each; the sexes, except in cases of families, should 
be kept separate; saloons should be provided for 
them, where they might sit; with proper cooking 
accommodation, the best description of food, and 
a voyage of only eight days, at a charge of £6 each. 


— 


In THE Musev™ or Practicat Geotocy, Jermyn- 
street, on Thursday, Sir Henry de la Beche delivered 
his inaugural address as Director of the Govern- 
ment School of Mines and of Science applied to the 
Arts. The audience was numerous, intellectual, 
and fashionable. On Friday, Dr. Lyon Playfair 
gave his inaugural lecture, selecting for his topic, 
“The national importance of studying and promot- 
ing Abstract Science as a means of giving a healthy 
progress to industry.“ The following are the con- 
cluding sentences of a long and eloquent dis- 
course :— 

For a long time practice, standing still in the pride of 
empiricism, and in the ungrateful forgetfulness of what 
science had done in its development, reared upon its 
portal the old and vulgar adage—“ An ounce of prac- 
tice is worth a ton of theory.” This wretched inscrip- 
tion acted like a Gorgon's head, and turned to stone the 
aspirations of science. Believe it not; for a grain of 
theory—if that be an expression for science —will, when 
planted, like the mustard seed of Scripture, grow and 
wax into the greatest of trees. The pressure and diffi- 
culties of the age, and the rapid advancement of intel- 
lect in continental nations, have been the Perseus to cut 
off this Medusa’s head from the industry of England, 
and to fix it on the shield of Minerva, who turns to 
stone such as still believe that science should be ignored 
by practice, but, reversing that shield, wisely conducts 
those who would go further under her guidance. It is 
now rare to find men who openly avow, although they 
acually entertain a belief in, a necessary antagonism 
between theory and practice. Theory is, in fact, the 
rule, and practice its example. Theory is but the 
attempt to furnish an intelligent explanation of that 
which is empirically ascertained to be true, and is 
always useful, even when wrong. Theories are the 
leaves of the tree of science, drawing nutriment to the 
parent stem while oy last, and by their fall and decay 
affording the materials for the new leaves which are to 
succeed. I have now said enough to show you that it is 
indispensable in this country to have a scientific educa- 
tion in connexion with manufactures if we wish to out- 
strip the intellectual competition which now, happily for 
the world, prevails in all departments of industry, As 
surely as darkness follows the setting of the sun, so 
surely will England recede as a manufacturing nation, 
unless her industrial population become much more con- 
versant with science than they now are. 

Tus ANNiversany or Gunrowper Pror was 
observed with a variation on Wednesday last. In all 
parts of London there was no lack of Guys ; but many 
wrought out rudely the resemblance of Nicholas the 
Emperor, instead of Nicholas the Cardinal, The 
young Emperor of Austria was chaired with a copy 
of the Times attached to his coat. Marshal Haynau, 
with his lash, as if seeking another Madame Mades- 
bach, was also seen. To complete the confusion of 
characters, a monster Bloomer was paraded,—— 
Exeter has acquired notoriety in celebrating the 
saturnine revels of the- Sth of November. ‘The pro- 
cession entered the Cathedral-yurd, and marched 
round its limits to the music of a regular band, 
which, in a huge car, led the van. Then followed 
two gigantic figures in armour, at least twelve feet 
high, carried on large platforms, each by some twenty 
men. They were said to represent Sir J. Kennaway 
and Mr. L. Palk, conspicuous in opposition to 
the Bishop of Exeter's Synod. Next was observed 
a waggon, with two large sacks, labelled „ Indul- 
gences, and the Papal e air and crosier, and then 
came three immense wicker cages, and two smaller 
ones. Another figure represented “ the pink of 
Jesuitism,“ William Rees Francis Gawthorn, and, 
be-ides a jar of the blood of St. Januarius, a 
basket of “‘ sheeps’ eyes, warranted to have winked, 
but not at Rimini.“ In the grotesque costumes of 
the actors, Bloomers predominated ; but there was 
an ample supply of cavaliers, Turks, Greeks, clowns, 
and other fancy characters. Arrived at the bonfire, 
piled opposite to the western front of the Cathedral, 
the cages, each identified with the name of some 
clergyman of the city, known to be imbued with 
“development” tendencies, were raised to the 
summit, and as the flames mounted higher and 
higher, the shouts of the very Protestant populace 
rent the air. 

The Morning Herald defends Kossuth from the 
attacks of the Times, aud says the Conservatives have 


no sympatby with them. 
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LITERATURE. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY AND NORTH 
BRITISH REVIEWS. 


Tne contents of the first-named of these most 
able journals indicate the character of the topics 
which 2 now most occupy the English mind. 
Of twelve articles, three are devoted to foreign 
politics, and four to theology; and it is evident 
that it is into these that all the editorial strength 
has been thrown. Prussia and Austria—Mon- 
archies versus Nationalities,” enters with at 
fulness into an investigation of the causes of the 
failure of constitutionalism in Germany, where 
attempts have been made “ to create liberty by an 
introduction of names and modes which with our- 
selves have been the results of liberty.“ The 
writer's sympathy with continental liberalism is as 
strong as his view of the necessities of its position 
is clear and decided. Thus he says :— 

We have ourselves become grey headed in our wor- 
ship of constitutionalism, and we reverence it still as 
the best thing for England ; but we say it deliberately, 
and with deep sorrow, that we see no hope for the liber- 
ties of Europe so long as the Austrian and Prussian 
monarchies are allowed to exist. . Every day 
the stuggle is verging itself more and more into the 
narrow compass of three words—MONARCHIES versus 
NATIONALITIES.” 


What part he would wish the British people to 
take is not clearly stated, though it is allowed to 
be a question beset with difficulties. He would 
have the Government “ acquit itself wisely and 
2 in relation to these broad questions;“ 
ut has little expectation that it will do so. “The 
tendencies of not a little of the talk of our Peace 
Society friends is,” to his thinking,“ anything but 
wise—anything but humane.” War, with all its 
accompaniments, is horrible, but there is horror 
of a deeper kind in the “ war that destroys by the 
many thousand forms of lingering death, that are 
for ever taking place beneath the dark wings of 
the demon of absolutism;” to bear with which, 
“wherever it can be put down, is to be false to 
humanity and to God.” Similar in spirit and in 
tone is the less elaborate article on “ English 
Statesmanship with regard to Italy,“ which, under 
the most favourable circumstances, was in all 
respects little and deplorable.” The English 
Government is charged with having been guilty 
of a blunder and a crime in abrogating all right 
to act independently, by handing over to the 
French Government, in whom it had no confi- 
dence, a proxy to act in furtherance of its wishes; 
the ground of such policy being asserted to be 
“the trumpery and detestable quibble” that Eng- 
land had no recognised relations with the Court 
of Rome. The policy of a Graham-Gladstone- 
Aberdeen Cabinet, so far as 9 respect- 
ing it can be based on Mr. Gladstone's Letters, 
would, it is asserted, probably “ bring Downing- 
street nearer to St. Petersburg.” The reviewer, 
however, boldly raises the cry, “ the Papacy, root 
and branch, head and heel, soul and body, down 
with it! and this, whether the Italians wish it or 
no.” „Louis Kossuth and Lord Palmerston” 
consists chiefly of narrative, and brings out into 
strong relief the moderation with which the con- 
stitutional party in Ilungary have put forward their 
claims. 

First among the theological and ecclesiastical 
articles is an elaborate review of Julius Miller's 
work on “The Doctrine of Sin,” which is pro- 
nounced to be the most weighty and important 
contribution to the cause of dogmatic theology 
which Germany has produced, Dr. Miller himself 
being described as “the most purely Christian- 
minded and most thoroughly qualified of the 
modern divines of Germany.” “The Duke of 
Argyle on the two-fold Protest” is a notice of a 
letter to the Bishop of Oxford on the Protest of 
the Oxford clergy against the Papal aggression. 
The Duke pushes the episcopal logic right home 
by showing that Romanism is the natural comple- 
ment of high Anglicanism ; but the reviewer 
applies the same test to the noble pamphleteer as 
a member of a Church Establishment, and calls 
upon him to vindicate his own position. In the 
introductory paragraphs the writer, referring to 
the close scrutiny to which certain principles and 
events have recently been subjected, says :— 

By no party in these nations was the principle of the 
modest proceeding which handed us all over to the pas- 
toral keeping of Dr. Wiseman and his coadjutors more 
closely examined than by English Nonconformists, They 
were not, indeed, of one mind on the subject. But 
even the minority, which, as we think, missed its way, 
did so rather from an excessive scrupulosity than from 
becdlessness. We are not of those who would charge them 
with being willing to pat even a Jesuit propaganda on the 
back, ifthey might only thereby vent their spleen against 
a proud hierarchy nearer home. We believe, rather, 
that they both saw and felt the offensiveness of the 
course which that propaganda had taken; and that if 
they hesitated tu take any step towards imposing a 
legal restraint upon such arrogance, it was mainly fiom 
a jealous concern for those libertics which have come to 
us from better men, and which, for the sake of better 
men, should be guarded as far as possible from the 
very semblance of an infraction.” 

“Martineau on Apostolic Christianity” is, of 
course, Dr, Vaughan’s reply to the preacher of 


what has been advertised as “ The British Quar- 
terly Unitarian Sermon.” And that reply is, 
briefly, that the sermon as published fully * 
out the statements of the review, the reviewer 
being amazed that any man should have dis- 
covered that he had wronged Mr. Martineau by 
misrepresenting him. Speaking plainly, he says :— 

„According to a certain class of High Churchmen, the 
only way by which you can hope to save some sort of 
Protestantism, is by becoming all but a Papist; and 
according to a certain class of Unitarians, the only way 
by which you can hope to save some sort of Christianity, 
is becoming all but an infidel. .. . In the labours 
of Mr. Martineau with reference to Christianity, we see 
labours which, with the least conceivable exception, are 
those of the destroyer,” 


The remaining articles, which we cannot cha- 
racterise at length, are, “ Willmott’s Pleasures of 
Literature,” a very agreeable miscellany—“ Old 
English Houses and Homes” —“ History, by Modern 
Frenchmen,” in which Lamartine is vigorously 
censured as an arrant and mercenary bookmaker 
—* Bushnell’s Discourses,” written with rather 


too much smartness—“ Geological Observation :— | sage 


Survey of Great Britain“ —“ Popery: its Rise and 
Develpoment.” 

As we cannot afford space to dwell on each 
article in the new number of the North British 
Review, we may state generally that, as a whole, 
its contents are unusually animated and attractive. 
“The Peace Congress,” written in a fervid spirit 
(shall we say by Sir David Brewster ?), sketches 
the origin and progress of the Peace movement, 
and epitomizes the proceedings at the several 
congresses. We should be glad 
its powerful and eloquent passa Further on, 
and as though to give greater effect to this paper, 
we have another on the frontier wars of India, 
abounding in horrible details of the slaughter and 
misery involvedin the Afghanistan war, than which, 
“in the history of the world, there never was a 
great undertaking in which the hand of Providence 
punishing the injustice of a powerful state was 
more visible.“ „The Principles of Taxation is, 
in some respects, a valuable paper, containing, 
however, abundance of matter for disputation. 
The writer, while he acknowledges that in the 
laying on of taxes we have been empirical and 
tentative, asserts that we are equally so in taking 
them off, and joins in censuring the ignorant 
impatience of taxation which has been begotten 
by demagogic agitation and legislative timidity. 
His various positions, which he supports by an 
array of figures, may be gathered from the con- 
cluding résumé, which, however, omits his denial 
of the truth of the oft-made assertions that the 
British are taxed beyond all others, and the poor 
to 1 far greater proportionable extent than the 
rich. 

„ We have scen that there is no tax to which valid 
objections do not apply —no tax which is not, more or 
less, inequitable in its pressure, injurious in ite opera- 
tion, and annoying in its collection, This objection, 
though, from its universality, not decisive against any 
particular tax, is decisive against making it the onl 
one. It is in a vdriety of imposts that we are to loo 
for the solution of the great problem of the Finance 
Minister—how to make taxation equitable and endura- 
ble. We have seen that the apparent merits of direct 
taxation are apparent only. We have seen that it does 
not fulfil all the requirements of Adam Smith's “ good 
tax“ better than the indirect system, ond that it scarcely 
fulfils any of them better. It is, at least, as unequal in 
its incidence, as unfair in its severity, as prolific in 
stimulants to fraud, and immeasurably more irritating 
and vexatious. It is even questionable whether it is 
more economical in the collection. It is the first, the 
easiest, the coarsest mode which suggests itself to rude 
and uncivilized financiers. The paramount duty of a 
Government in fiscal matters, is to levy the revenue 
Jairly ; this takes precedence over all other considera- 
tions. But next to this, if its first duty is to levy taxes 
so as to cause the least injury; its second, unquestion- 
ably, is to levy them so as to cause the least irritation. 
We have seen, finally, that taxation, whether direct or 
indirect, cannot be, apd ought not to be, confined to the 
few; that to approach this verges upon confiscation; 
that to recommend it is to preach Jacquerie and spolia- 
tion.“ 

“The Old Testament: Newman and Greg,” 
analyzes Newman’s “History of the Hebrew 
Monarchy,” and Greg’s “ Creed of Christendom” — 
works largely consisting “ of bold and unsupported 
assertions, or of arguments which the thoughtful 
and intelligent writers would themselves deride 
on any other subject.” “ Burns and his School,” 
contains some deeply interesting pages, and is 
generous in its tone. “John Owen” has some 
very graphic and vivacious sketching. There are, 
in addition, papers on “ The Fine Arts in Edin- 
burgh ;” „Comparative Philology: Humboldt * 
and “ Translations from the Classics: Eschy lus.’ 


Woman: Her Mission and Her Life. Two Dis- 
courses. By the Rev. ADOLPHE Monon, of 
Paris. Translated by the Rev. W. G. BAukErr, 
of Royston. London: A. Hall, Virtue, and Co., 
Paternoster-row. 


GreaTand attractive as is the theme introduced 
by these discourses, we do not pre to offer on 
it any thing of our own. Much has been written 
about “woman’s sphere,” and “woman's mis- 
sion;” and many and various have been the por- 


traitures of a “model woman.” Of most of 


to quote some of 


these works we were tired long ago; some of them 
contain excellent good sense, but common- 
place; and others have a washy sentimentality, 
wanting equally in truth and in beauty. The 
— opinion concerning woman fluctuates atill 

tween adulatory homage and cold d iation; 
and the majority resolve the problem of the rela- 
tion of man woman as one in which, firet of 
all, “a great boy has to be restrained and softened 
by the influence of his sisters,” and, in after life, a 
domestic lord paramount finds some one to sew on 
his buttons, and to “cook him something good.” 
It has been commonly held that poets, artists, and 
lovers, conceive of woman — to the highest 
and purest idea; but we are ourselves disposed to 
think that they, of all others, have most y 
failed in true appreciation of the delicacy of 
her nature, and the nobility of her vocation. And 
yet one of the poet brotherhood has spoken the 
truest and most Christian things about woman, 
uttered in these later days — Tennyson, in his 
“ Princess ;” and a poet-sister, ia numerous pas- 
s of her glorious works, has alone won a title 
to be ranked with him—we mean, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning. But while oceans of frothy un- 
truth have dashed in on us, let us thank God, that 
we English people—we fondly think, above all 
others— have true and noble women at our sides— 
affectionate, without passion; domestic, without 
drudgingness; intellectual, without coldness ; and 
religious, without fanaticism. 

Amongst all prose works on Woman, these dis- 
courses, by M. Adolphe Monod, are incomparably 
the finest that have been written. Profoundl 
thoughtful, pre-eminently Christian, deep-heurt 
and eloquent, and transcendantly distinguished by 
a manly, yet simple freedom of — they are 
truly priceless gems. Would that our English 
pulpit as plainly, as powerfully, and as persua- 
sively, spoke the human and humanizing truths, 
which aid to sanctify home-relations and every- 
day things, and which only the Christian gospel 
can utter articulately, and with profound signifi- 
cance. 

An English translation of this work appeared 
some time back, but was generally imperfect and 
unsatisfactory, and e disfigured by omis- 
sions, and false and inelegant renderings. Mr. 
Barrett's version is deserving of the highest 
praise. We have had the opportunity of com 
paring some twenty of it with the French ; 
and, taking these as a fuir specimen of his labours, 
we can emphatically commend it, as true to the 
thoughts and spirit of the original, and lacking 
none of its exquisite grace, 

Of the exceeding worth of these beautiful die- 
courses, we shall best convince our readers by an 
extract or two. The following is on “ The Alienon 
of Woman :"— 

„By your mission, ye women who hear me, I intend 
here the distinctive mission of your sex. There is a 
general one which is shared with us, to glorify (by re- 
sembling him in the world) that God, who has made us 
all in his image, and who, beholding that image defaced 
by sin, has new-created it in his Son. In this point of 
view, as there is neither Greek nor Jew, nor bond nor 
free, so there ia neither male nor female; for all are 
one in Christ Jesus.“ But, besides this common mie- 
sion, to fulfil which ought to be the object of your 
highest ambition, as well as of ours, there is, also, 
for you a special mission adapted to your peculiar posi- 
tion, This mission—do no imagine that the world will 
enlighten you upon it; it has never even known it; it 
could not comprehend it; for it has constantly reduced 
the question which concerns you to the mean proportions 
of its own egotism, or of your vanity:—we must come, 
at last, to the 1 God ee at a which, ali 

re-occu as it with rev ‘one thing 
— gt also, in seden, oll great human 
questions, and which, uniting example to precept, 
— 1 of all things, because it judges of them 
spiritually, 

5. 10 + it at the first pages of this first book, so well 
named Genesis, since it unfolds the secret of all created 
things, and takes us back to their origin, and 
before us incidentally the highest pb 
—,, facts, related with a 


applies to all women, and not to the married woman only, 

or Eve is not here spoken of simply as the wife of the 
first man; but also as the first woman, the repre- 
sentative of all her sex, as Adam is of ours, because she 
isin her own person the type and likeness thereof, Let 
us commence from that thought which presided over you 
at your birth; let us take for our guides in developing it 
the inspired records of both economies; for we shall not 
be exposed to error in a road where God himself pre 
cedes us. And 2 own heart will complete the demon 
stration, and will compel you to say, in listening to the 
words of God, Yes, it is truly there I see what 1 ought 
to be, and what I ought to do. 

„„It is not good for man to be alone.’ Laden with 
the gifts of God, he requires, nevertheless, some one 
thing, of which he knows nothing, or only knows it by a 
vague presentiment—‘a help like to if,’ without 
which, life to him is only a solitude, and Eden a desert. 
Endowed with a nature too communicative to Le content 
with itself, he requires society, a 14 a com- 

lement, for he only half lives whilst lives alone. 
ade to think, to speak, to love, his thougAt seeks an- 
other thought to reveal and quicken itself—Ais speech is 
lost sorrowfully in the air, or only awakens an 


echo 
which mutilates it, but cannot reply—bis ove knows not 


— — 
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where to fix itself, and, falling back on itself, threatens 
* aang a ope § 2 857 sh all his being 
asp another self, but er self does not exis 
—there is found : 
creatures that surround him 
and the invisible Being who 
above h 
makes the woman, and the 
Behold, what Adam ! this other self which is 
himself, and which is, nevertheless, not himself! The 
woman is a companion, whom God has given to man 
to charm his life, and to prolong it, by sharing it with 
him. Her vocation by birth is a vocation of love 

“ The which God assigns to woman has refer- 
ence to t is no inferior tion; 


Then God 
problem is resolved ! 


2 —— bids 
e woman is not merely a help for man, but ¢ help dike 
man . mene abe walk his squal, and it is onl 
on this eonditi t she to him the help whi 
hej requires. Bat it is, ne eless, a position secon- 
dary and dent; for the woman’was created after 
the man, For the man, and, in fact, derived 
the man. This last remark speaks for itself, Derived 
from — she is bone of his bone, and flesh of his 
flesh, and so closely united to bim, that he cannot de 

rade her without degrading himself ; but, at the same 
ime, derived from him, she owes to him both the air she 
breathes, and the name she bears; by what right, I 
ought to say with whet heart, could she deny to 
him the first rank? Her position by birth is a position 
of humility. 

“A vocation of love with regard to man, in a posi- 
= of epee near man; behold here the mission of 

an * 


Did we quote all we are disposed to quote, all 
we intensely admire, we should reproduce nearly 
the whole of these discourses. From that on “ The 

of Woman,” we take the following passage, 
ssed to “the young woman before mar- 


** By the side of her father and mother, who can take 
the of the 12 timid and silent with the 
stranger, but so full of sweetness and of life with them, 
for such are at this age the marvellous combinations of 
mature? Who can supply the place of her soft and 
tender hand, of her prompt and pure spirit, of her deli- 
cate and submissive affection, of ber piety, ae simple as 
it is decided, in order to alleviate the weight of their 

s, to mitigate their troubles, to dissipate their cares, 
anticipate their wishes, to rejoice their hearts, and to 
ay their minds, as if she longed to render back a 
double portion of that life she first received from them ? 
This young girl, whom you may see hiding herself 
dehind her mother, blushing at the admiration she 
attracts in spite of herself, do you not know her? She 
is more than the ornament of the house—she is its joy, 
ite life, ite support; or, if you prefer a term borrowed 
from the Scripture, she is its ‘ corner-stone,’—‘ that our 
sons may be as plants grown up in their youth ; that 
our daughters may be as corner-stones, polished after 
the similitude of a palace; and in the Bible, so correct 
en in ite boldest fights of poetry, you know all that 
contained in this idea of a corner-stone! Alas per- 
haps you may one day know the profourd truth of this 
image, in seeing the void which is left in the house, 
this timid child Is removed from her place! Tou 

will know then what was her love, her devotedness, her 
ety, towards those who once surrounded, but now 
ent her !—but no! you will not know it ;—yow can 
never know it;—-the family circle alone can know it ;— 
let ws retire :—sympathy itself may be intrusive ;—let 
un not pry into the secret of their grief, we who have 
never been able to penetrate into the mystery of their 


! 
. This is not all. There are good works for which 
the young woman may be allowed to leave the domestic 
sanctuary, and if called on, to throw off that reserve 
which her age prescribes, whether to instruct the igno- 
rant, to relieve the poor, to exhort the sick, or to 
visit the fatherless and the widow! There go, my 


daughter, without hesitation, and the Lord go with 


2 


That young woman, who has just been assist- 
her mother in household duties, lending her 
to her aged eg reading the Bible with 
her brothers and sisters, I love to see passing from 
the sphere of inward to that of outward love, and carry- 
the unhappy the assistance which they receive 


ro her with double gratitude, astonished to see her 


to such a use those accomplishments, which others 
themselves at liberty to devote to the world and 
its ures! At liberty did I say? Be it so, if they 
wish; but at liberty or not, a life of pleasure must 
appear to you, beyond a doubt, far less desirable and 
less conformed to the mission of woman than that which 
I have just Do you recognise the help meet 
for man in that young woman who prefers the shameless 
1 of a r 1 of Herodias to the modest glory 
a Rebecea; who loves rather to be the idol of the 
drawing-room than the treasure of the family ; who 
to cover herself with outward ornaments rather 
than to be herself what God has intended her to be, the 
ornament of the house ; who wearies herself in perpetual 
endes voure to attract the admiration of men, and to 
serpess her companions, I might say her rivals; (do 
mot accuse me of exaggeration;) who throws to the 
Winds which play in the air that overflowing buoyanc 
of life which has been given her for a time, and wh 
one day she will seek, and not be able tofind? Poor 
@hild, who resigns herself to a living burial in the 
heartless oys of the age! sorrowful victim, from day to 
day, and night to night, offered up to the frivolity 
of the world by the vanity of her own heart! One 
morning at break of day, two young women unex- 
. meet in the silent street. One goes from the 
U- „and hastens to her couch, where at last she 
rests from her pleasure. The other goes from her couch 
to hasten to some dying person who has just summoned 
her, not being able to die in peace. as he says, if he has 
not his „ angel near him. Young women, choose 
two !”’ 


What purity, what delicacy, what boldness too, 
in . ollowing passage, addressed to “ woman 


„Aud thou, whom I hesitate to name, but whom love 
forbids me to leave without one answer—without one 
answer I say, for I hear thy heart questioning me— 
— we ‘— let none trouble the woman; — a 

repents.is a sight of ls, however 
disdained by man. For my part, if I could despise her 


tears and scorn her repentance, I should not deem 

myself a disciple of Him who said to the penitent 

sinner, ‘Thy faith bath saved thee, 6° in peace. 

My sister—my poor sister—yes, this on is also for 

thee! Believe not thyself the only one excluded from 

this appeal, and preserve thyself from despairing of 
thyself, Dues thy heart burn within thee to accomplieh 
the mission of woman, and to become again to man 
what God has made thee, ‘a help meet for him?’ Thou 
canst; even thou—and none ought to do it more truly 
than thyself, for none can have more need of pardon! 
Know this, that many of those holy women who occupy 
the first rank among the benefactresses of humanity 
upon earth, and among the redeemed of the Lord in 
heaven, a Rahab, a Mary Magdalen, a penitent sinner, 
have begun life like thyself! Well, go and finish like 
them! Humble amongst the humble, loving amongst 
the loved, only remember the past to profit by it for the 

future! Permit none, whoever he may be, to recal a 

time which is for ever t, except to admire in thy 

change the love of God and the vocation of woman. 

And upon thy guilty head, but a head now covered in 

my sight with the blood of Jesus Christ, may the blessing 

of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit descend 
with mine!“ 

Happy will be the young woman whose heart 
receives the words of this book. We wish it 
* circulate by thousands—as it ought. And 
to Mr. Barrett be accorded earnest thanks for its 
publication. 

On Nervous Affections connected with Dyspepsia. By 
WiLLtau Bares, M.D. London: Charles Gilpin, 
Bishopsgate-street. 

It 


Tuts little treatise is popular, not professional. 
proceeds from a frequent desire of the author to place 
in the hands of patients leaving his medical care a work 
which should instruct them how to avoid the recurrence 
of those numerous and formidable ailments which have 
their origin in Dyspepsia. It therefore does not prescribe 
treatment for the sick, but rudes for the healthy ;—is in 
no way adapted to the wants of ignorant self-quackery, 
but is most useful for the intelligent reader, who would 
know the conditions he must observe in order to sus- 
tained and vigorous health. 

If people only had a knowledge of the numberless and 
most horrible evils which hide themselves in that word 
„ Dyspepsia,” they would pause ere inflicting on their 
stomachs much of that cruel ill-usage now so commonly 
experienced by those oppressed internal servants. It's 
all very easy, just at first, to answer the pathetic appeals 
of the aching head and the enervated frame, by saying, 
„It's only a little indigestion ;"’ but many are the sensual 
gormandizers, and many are the thoughtless sedentary 
men, who in after-life deplore their lost power of 


digestion, — 
„Oh, if it would but come again, 
I think I'd use it so no more.” 


The man who, ignorantly or indifferently, permits 
young Dyspepsia to make acquaintance with the people 
in his kitchen, ought at least to know who are Dys- 
pepsia’s friends, companions, and followers; and judge 
whether he will run the risk of the consequences which 
his familiarity below stairs may entail. The occasional 
disturbances of Head-ache, Night-mare, Vertigo, Water- 
brash, and their allies, are the merest trifles; and a man 
self-indulgent or indolent might be persuaded to tolerate 
their outbreaks sometimes. But it ie very much more 
serious, that Dyspepsia should be in league with Hypo- 
chondriasis, Delirium Tremens, Tic Douloureux, Chorea, 
Epilepsy, Facial Paralysis, Neuralgia, and other kindred 
spirits ; and pledged, moreover, to introduce one or the 
other of them wherever be finds himself able to“ make 
himself at home. Surely it is worth considering whether 
a man will “ give an inch to one so exceedingly likely 
to “take an ell.“ And we recommend all parties so de- 
bating the matter in their minds, to go to Dr. Bayes, 
who knows him well, for Dyspepsia’s character, general 
and special ;—it may save a painful process, by-and-by, 
of turning him out of doors neck and scruff.” 

We can scarcely say we are obliged to Dr. Bayes for 
his warning; it is almost terrifying. We feel as if a 
head-ache and giddiness would, in future, give us inci- 
pient convulsions, and flatulence threaten to blow out 
the lamp of life. A pain in the abdomen has the force 
of a moral condemnation; and singing in the ears—is 
the muffled voice of the rebukeful Dr. Bayes. But— 
“ faithful are the wounds of a friend ” 

We must, therefore, recommend this book as con- 
taining hints useful to everybody, but especially to 
literary men and others of sedentary habits and oceupa- 
tions,—to whom we would earnestly point out the chap- 
ter on Enervation, its causes, accessories, and tenden- 
cles, and the means and duty of remedying it. This 
jittle work, while very comprehensive, is so brief and 


well written, that none need be deterred from its study. 
Eel 


—— —— — — ſ— — — — — 


The Boston Courier mentions an unſortunate acci- 
dent which befel a number of persons who lately came 
into that town, from the country, to witness a public 

rocession, For want of better quarters they took up 
odgings in the new jail, where they found excellent bed 
and board in spite of stone walls and iron bars, Un- 
luckily, while despatching their breakfast, the door of 
their apartment accidentally swung to and ehut them up 
witha spring-lock, as safely as a thief ins mill. The 
jailor having gone to see the show, they were kept in tan- 
talizing incarceration during the most interesting part 
of the performance. A pitiful-hearted individual who 
heard their mournful supplications to be let out, com- 
forted them with this assurance“ Well, I'll go to the 


show, and if | can't find the jailor, I'll. come back and 


tell you ali about it.” 


sv 


| 


GLEANINGS. 


We yesterday received ripe strawberries grown in 
the garden of a gentleman in this town. It isa rare 
occurrence in this latitude, and within eight weeks 
of Christmas, to record a fact of this kind.—Sheffield 


Three Christians have recently professed Judaism 
at Hanover, and two of them are said to have done so in 
order that they might marry Jewesses, 


Why does a coat get larger when taken out of a 
carpet-bag? Because, when taken out, you find it 
in-creases. 


A gentleman ee, in the neighbourhood of 
Cork, on walking out one Sunday evening, met a young 
peasant girl whose parents lived near hie boaee. What 
are you doing, Jenny?“ asked he. Looking for a son- 
in-law for my mother, sir,“ was the smart reply. 


A Lure ror A Pastor.—The Ecclesiastical Gagette 
advertises for sale the next presentation to a rectory in 
the diocese of Exeter, ‘‘ close to the meets of the Devon 
and Somerset stag and fox hounds.”’ 


In Genoa, out of a population of 120,000, there 
are 14,000 monks, friars, nuns, and ecclesiastics of 
various kings, all a dead weight upon society, and sup- 
ported altogether by the industrious members of the 
community. No wonder that the people are beginning 
to tire of priesteraft. 


Tue First Exons Driver.—It was little thought 
by those who wondered at the rapid movements of the 
„Rocket,“ that on it as driver sat one whose name, 
nearly a quarter of a century later, would be identified 
with the great triumph of the year 1851. Son of a 
medical practitioner, destined for the same profession, 
marrying for love at an early age, and immediately finding 
that “‘fathers have flinty hearts, Charles Fox, the 
future builder of the af ay Palace, determined, if he 
could not gain his living by his head, to earn it with his 
hand; and greatly to his honour is the fact that he 
guided the engine which Stevenson built, and aided to 
win the prize which Stevenson received.— Francis’s His- 
tory of the English Hal. 

A correspondent of the New York Anti-Slavery 
Standard states that there is a long wooden bridge over 
the river Ocmulgee, which connects the cities of Augusta, 
Georgia, and that of Hamburg, South Carolina, and on 
either end of the said bridge is a broad board, reaching 
from one side to the other, with the following inecrip- 
tion :—** All persons are forbid travelling faster than a 
walk over this bridge. Penalty for a white person, one 
4. dollars; for a coloured person, thirty-nine 

shes !”” 


The Rev. Dr. Cheever, in his work recently issued, 
entitled ‘‘ The Island World of the Pacific,” gives some 
curious specimens of Hawalian love-letters, intercepted 
at one of the missionary schools. The following is from 
a young lady to her lover in the seminary :—** Love to 
you who speakest sweetly, whom I did kiss. My warm 
affections go out to you with your love. Much affection 
for thee dwelling there where the sun causeth the head 
to ache. Pity for thee in returning to your house, desti- 
tute as you supposed. I and she went to the place where 
we had sat in the meeting-house, and said she, Let us 
weep. So we two wept for you. And we conversed 
about you. We went to bathe in the bread-fruit yard: 
the wind blew softly from Lahainaluna, and your image 
came down with it. We wept for you. Thou only art 
our food when we are hungry. e are satisfied with 
your love. Itis better to conceal this: and lest dogs 
should prowl alter it, and it should be found out, when 
you have read this letter, tear it up.“ 


Ata small town in the Western States, where 
Jenny Lind and Barnum had stopped to rest, the latter 
told the folks that if they would raise him 1,500 dollars, 
he would let them hear Jenny sing. The proposition 
was agreed to, and a large barn was produced, which 
comfortably held about five hundred people, which, at 
three dollars per ticket, made up the sum demanded, 
and as Jenny was singing her last song for the night, 
‘* The Bird Song,” a tall, hoosier-looking fellow, who 
seemed to think he had been sorter taken in three 
dollars worth, exclaimed, on Jenny's repeating the 
words— 

„know not, I know not, why I am singing,” 
„The darnation you don’t? Well, I can tell ye; ye are 
singing for 1,500 dollars a lick—three dollars a topnot 
allround; and there’s no use of telling folks you don’t 
know why ye are singing. I guess dad’s corn will find 
out.“ A violent explosion took 2 and Barnum 
was found among the ruins of the big fiddle.” 


M. Edmond de Ginoux has an article in the 
Almanach Populaire de la France, upon the Presidents 
of the American Republics, in which he gives an 
account af a visit to General Taylor, at WAsleAali, in 
Washington, on which occasion he had the pleasure of 
secing Lady Bliss, the President’s daughter! 


— — 


pERESs.—Greek-street, Soho, has been the scene of 
a tragedy very similar to those recently perpetrated 
in Camberwell and Bermondsey. The murderess 
was the wife of a young man of the name of Blake- 
more, a copper-plate printer. For a few days 
reviously some difference appears to have existed 
— her and her husband. The nurse, who had 
deen attending on her, went out about halt - past 
eight on a Saturday night, to purchase what was 
wanting for the ensuing day, and left the mother and 
child in the bed-room. During the absence of the 
nurse, which was not for more than a quarter of an 
hour, Mre. Blakemore’s mother called, and immedi- 
ately went up stairs; but, to her surprise, the door 
was fastened, and she could get no answer to her 
calls. She met Mr. Biakemore on the stairs, and 
expreesed her belief that something must be wrong. 
The husband forced open the door, and found the 
mother lying at the tuot of the bed on the floor, with 
a large curving knife resting on her shoulder, as if 
she had dropped it in the struggle of death. There 
was a frighttul gash in the neck, extending irom the 
left ear nearly to the other. ‘The poor child was 
then sought for, and was found in the bed with ber 


throat cut nearly to an equal extent. 


—— 


1851. 


The Nontentormist. 


—— 
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LITERARY MISCELLANY, 


RoraL Hapitations Ix run Tutrreenta Cen- 
runx.— The king'e houses at Kennington, Wood- 
stock, Portsmouth, and Southampton, were all built 
after one fashion. There was a great hall, with a 

pitched roof and a 5 muddy floor littered 
with rushes. The house had a door large enough 


——— 


mart 
November 4, at 7, Cam errace, Islington, Mre. W. 
WHITKIDG», of a son, 

MARRI 


AGES. 
November 4, at the ret’s Office, Kin d-road, 
W. T. Hexpersonw nister, of Wabury, to ules 
BRTH AsuTON, 11 ter of Mr. John Ashton, of 
Chapel, Lower Broughton-road, 


November 4, at Richmond 


for w nes to pats through, and window-holes | to III both ot Salford” Teh TOES SOUR Five 
ungl „with badly-fitting wooden shutters; these November 5, at the Independent Chapel, Cratle-atreet, eu 
windows being placed high, that the wind rushing 2 on, Devon, by the Rev. J. Buekpitt. Johns Faanis. K 4 
through them might be kept as near the ceiling as bon, Esq. of the 117 eldest daughter of J. Kixo- 
possible. The walle were whitewashed, and the November 6, at St. Pandrss Church, Mr, R. G. Warn, of Wol- 
eat hall, altogether, very much resembled a large vet heapian, to Emma, third anehler of che Rev, E. Rick - 
— Where the hall was too broad for a roof to | Wok. Independent minister, o on. 
cover it in a single span, pillars were raised of wood DEATHS. 


or stone ; 80 halls were sometimes divided into three 
aisles, like aehurch. Out of the hall, a door at one 
end led into a small stone chamber on the same 
floor—the cellar. At any rate (say you) they kept 
a cellar. Yes, and they put into it a terrible quantity 
of vin ordinaire, — by the wine-merchants of 
Bordeaux. Over the stone cellar was built a wooden 
chamber, also small, which was called the solar.“ 
This was the royal sanctum, the loft in which his 
majesty reposed, A British housemaid of this age 
would refuse to sleep in such a place. There was a 
clay floor, a window with a wooden shutter that let 
in the wind through all its chinks (an extra charge 
was made to his majesty at Kennington “ for making 
the windows shut better than usual ), and there was 
aclumsy lath-and-plaster cone projecting from one 
wall to serve the purpose of a chimney. To com- 
plete the picture of the royal cabinet at this period, 
we may as well put in the furniture. There were 
sometimes hangings on the wall. There was a bed; 
that is to say, there was a bench fixed in the ground 
upon which were placed a mattress and bolster of 
rich stuff; so that his majesty's sleeping accomoda- 
tion may be likened, very fairly, to that sort of bed 
which is, now and then, inour own dsy improvised 
by housewives for a supernumerary male guest on 
the sofa, In addition to this bed, the king's chamber 
contained also a chair, with its legs rammed into the 
ground—a moveable chair being a special luxury, 
oecasionally ordered. Nothing else was contained 
in the king’s apartment except his box, in which he 
kept his clothes. This bedroom for a single gentleman 
had to be shared by the queen, and it was not only 
a bedroom by night, but it was a parlour by day, 
when their majesties had a desire for privacy, or 
when any state business of a private nature had to be 
transacted. In 1287, Edward I. and Queen Eleanor 
were sitting on their bedside, attended by the ladies 
of the court, when they narrowly escaped death 
by lightning. — Dickens* “ Household Words.” 
— — 

Fnaxxktix's Potan Extepition.—A fresh effort is 
about to be made in a region hitherto untried to dis- 
cover traces of this long-miasing expedition. From 
the remains found at Cape Riley it is now pretty 
generally inferred that the exploring vessels passed 
through Wellington Strait, beyond which, and to 
the north of the Parry Islands, itis thought by many 

phers and navigators that they would meet 
with a more open or Polar“ Sea. It is also believed 
that Franklin himself had resolved to endeavour to 
reach the longitude of Behring's Strait by sailing 
westwards in such Polar Sea. On these data Lieu- 
tenant Pim, a zealous and able officer, who has 
served on board her Majesty's surveying-ship 
„Herald,“ Captain Kellett, in Bebring’s Strait, has 
formed a plan of research, He conceives that when 
Franklin reached the longitude of Behring’s Strait, 
he would be foiled in all his efforts to get south- 
wards through the one only passage, from meeting 
with a great east and west barrier of ice and land, 
and that, consequently, he may have struggled on 
along its northern shore further to the west, until he 
inextricably entangled in a region which, 
though entirely devoid of human beings, is — 
to abound in animals on which the navigators 
could subsist. Lieutenant Pim purposes leaving 
London on the 18th of November, for St. Petersburg, 
whence, if the project should meet with the appro- 
bation of the Imperial authorities, he wishes to 
traval directly across Siberia to the mouth of the 
river Kolyma. Thence, accompanied by two or 
three persons only, he will either to the 
islands of New Siberia and others visited by Wran- 
gel and Anjou, orin whatever otherdirection he may 
led by the information obtained from the Samoy- 
edes, who roam farthest towards the north in those 
parallels of longitude, there occupying himself in a 
throrough survey during two or more years. This 
arduous project has met with the — 4 of 
many taphers, and is warm! vocated by 
Lady Franklin ; whilst, in order to facilitate its suc- 
cesss, the President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Sir Roderick Murchison, has written ur- 
gent letters to the chief authorities at St. Peters. 
burg. Our own Government has also offered every 
assistance to theintrepid voyager. 

Tus Tenure or ExMANIO Orrice,—In the 
Court of Common Council, on Thursday, the report 
of the Freedom Committee was brought up, with a 
draft of a bill founded on the recent reform resolu- 
tions. Sir Peter Laurie moved that so much of the 
proceedings of the Court as had related to the 
periodical election of magistrates— the election of 
aldermen for seven years, instead of for life, at 
present—be rescinded. ‘This motion was debated 
at great length. Alderman Sidney, who strongly 
supports the other portions of the reform resolutions 
supported this amendment of them, on the genera! 
ground that all administrators of justice should hold 
office permanently, and not at the will either of the 


Grown or of the people upon whose quarrels they 
adjudicate. Sir Peter Laurie's amendment was 


November |, at Lesool, ged 70, ELizaearu, the Hos of the 
late Rev. T. Roscoe, of Heanor, Derbyshire, vad Moor.green, 
Nottinghamshire, 

November 2, in War@ick-equare, B:lgrave-road, London, 
on 11, Era, second daughter of Sir J. aud Lady Emerson 

ENNEAT 

November 4, aged 17, Canocrse Tayioa, third ym go of 
8 oo Esq., of Newington-place, Kennington, Cloak. 
ane, City. 

November 5, at Crose-street, Islington, aged 63, R Semrte, 
45 late medical officer to the parish of t. Mary, laing ton. 
Fue ~ ne 6, aged 68 sears, Mr. C. Bube, the Poultry, 

on. 

November 4, at Dabourg’s Hotel, Haymarket, after a short 
but severe illoces, Mr. WIA Cross, aged 44. He was for 
twenty-six years the head servant at the ab ve hotel, 


— — Me 


Tus Gaar Exuisttion Commissioners held a 
meeting, on Thursday, when a report to the Queen 
was adopted, setting forth the near completion of «ll 
the objects detined in the Royal charter of the 15th 
August, 1850. The money received by the Com- 
mission has been, in round numbers; £405,000; 
nearly all the claims on this fund have been dis- 
charged; but when the whole have been defrayed 
there will remain a surplus which the Commission 
“have reason to believe will not be leas than 
150,000.“ The Commissioners are advised that 
their Tea under the Royal charter will cease 
when all the expenses incidental to the Commiasion 
shall have been discharged, and notice given thercof 
to her Majesty's Secretary of State ;"" and that they 
„have not the power of deciding upon the disposal 
of the surplus.”” Under these circumstances, they 

int out, that of the entrance-fecs a portion has 

n paid by foreigners; that the enormous number 
of 6,000, visits made to the Exhibition were 
owing to the fact that the contributions of “all na- 
tions were there displayed; and that the Commis- 
sion originally engaged to apply any surplus “ to 
e strictly in connexion with the ends of the 
txibition, or for the eatablishment of similar exhi- 
bitions for the future.“ Application of the surplus 
for “the last-named purpose,“ they think not ad. 
visable; considering, among other reasona, “ the 
impossibility of fixing beforehand auy detinite period 
for the repetition of such an exhibition, which 
requires for its success so many concurrent circum- 
stunce-."" They think that more benefit may be 
derived by the public from a judicious application 
of the surplus, in the interval,“ to “the further- 
ance of the general objects” for which the Exhibi- 
tion was designed, in such a manner that the ad- 
vantages which may be obtained should not be con- 
fined solely to her Majesty's subjects, but be shared, 
as far as it may be possible, by other countries.“ 
If it should be the pleasure of her Majesty by Royal 
charter to grant the Commission such further 
powers as may be necessary, the Commissioners 
offer to give the fullest and most careful considera- 
tion to the important and difficult subject of * de- 
vising a comprehensive plan to meet the full 
objects of the Great Exhibition in the disposition of 
the surplus it has produced. Notice has been given 
to the exhibitors to clear out by the end of the 
month, as the building will then be surrendered to 
the contractors ; but there is no doubt that its pre- 
servation has been determined on. 


Tug Cuveral, Patacs.—The Queen and Prince 
Aldert paid a short and somewhat unexpected visit 
to the Exhibition yesterday; having come up from 
Windsor expressly for the purpose, The royal pariy 
arrived at the Crystal lalace shortly alter 12 o'clock, 
ani were received 1 Mr. Dilke and Mr. Cole, who 
accompanied them through the building. They pas- 
sed down the foreign nave, where the dispersed woik- 
men of Babel would seem to have reassembled. What 
seemed to engage most of her Majesty's notice, was 
the building itself, which she had now a better op- 
portunit viewing than on the occasion of former 
visits, when her attention must have been unavoida.- 
bly distracted by the gorgeous accessories displayed 
on every side, and the living panorama moving with- 
in. As the hoarding which shut in the full view ol 
the interior is being removed, the building reveals 
itself as a marvel of beauty. Her Majesty was 
evidently much struck with the view which the 
interior of the building even now presents, and was 
heard to express herself in warm terms of a !mira- 
tion at the prospect. When it is completely free 
of the rubbish which now partially distigures it, it 
will present one of the finest architectural scenes of 
its kind in the world, 


Femace Exiaration.—Another embarkation of 
emigrants, the nineteenth of the series, under the 
auspices of what is best known as Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert’s Society, took place on Saturday, at Gravesend. 
The emigrants were twenty-one in number. 


Tun Supmanine Terecraru. — The trench dug 
along the ground at the top of the South Foreland 
Cliff, in whieh the 22 wires ute to be buried, 
will be completed to-morrow. 


The Judge of the Reading County-Court has de- 
cided thet railway com are liable for goods that 
may be injured by the undue delay of a train. 
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|MONEY MARKET AND COMMER- 


CIAL INTELLICENCE. 


CITY, Tusspay Eveyine. 


The continued increase in the amount of float- 
1 in the Money Market, end the great 
difficulty experienced in obtaining for it any other 
and better profit, combined with the necessary and 
adequate seourity, has at last borne down! the 
influence of otherwise unfavourable cireumstances, 
and produced a gratifying advance in the prices of 
all the Government stocks, A large and brisk 
business has been done in all kinds of funded 
securities during the week, and the price of Con- 
sols has risen to 984, Speculators are still very 
careful in their operations, and the advices from 
Paris are looked for with increasing anxiety. 


PROGRESS OF THE STOCKS :— 


Wed. Thurs. Priday.. Sat. Mond. Tues, 
Sper Ut, Cons./981 7) | 97] 8 | 98 || oR, ry) oTh | OMe 
Cons. for Acet.) ¥8 7] U8 y oy 8 v1 197 85 
per Ct. Red | 974 973 | Ni Oe) 8 vii 
New 3) per Ct | ' 
Anomities,../ 95] 4 | 9% | | 98) 2 nen 98 og 
. 264 | 2624 4 — 


india Stock 264 | wad 
Bank Stock ... 214714 3147 l4aldp lk — vid | 205 
Exchq. Mills. Si pu. St p.m) dsl pm. 68 pm.) 53 m. 34 om. 
india Bonds 7 om. 50 p.m.) — 80 pm. 57 pm. bi pw. 
Long Annu. 7 6 18-16) 7 =| =) 9 


We are glad to notice that the great abundance 
of specie and floating capital in the hands of pri- 
vate parties, is directing attention to the present 
Lawof Partnership. It has long been a matter of 
surprise to many not acquainted with the details 
of this law, and the very different circumstances in 
which American capitalists are placed, that capital 
in the United States should return, in the shape of 
interest, such a disproportionate amount in com- 
1 with that received in England, in the 

nited States, for'instance, the capitalist will nearly 
always receive 7, frequently 10 per cent. for his 
money, merely in the shape of ordinary interest; 
while, in England, he would only receive 4 or 5 
— cent. The prineipal reason of this is to be 
ound in the fact that in America the law of part- 
nesship, in the majority of States, is such, that 
partners are responsible only for the amount of 
their several interests in any business with which 
they may be directly or indirectly connected, In 


sible to the whole extent of his pricace property. 
The manifest injustice of this law, and its injurious 
working on trade and commerce, has excited many 
to endeavour to obtain a more equitable act than 
that at present in operation, With this view, a 
motion was made, during the last session of ar- 
liament, to get the present act repealed. It was 
lost by a bare minority, but hopes are entertained 
that a similar effort will be more successful in the 
coming session. In the city article of the Times, 
of Wednesday last, attention is called to these 
circumstances. “ No one, says the writer, “ can 
have mixed in business during the last four years 
without arriving at the conviction that the day of 
joint-stock companies, under their old form, is at 
an end, and, consequently, that if capital is to be 
diffused and employed at home it must be under 
some new conditions. The system of foreign loans 
has equally received a death-blow. Sardinia and 
Denmark are, perhaps, the only two — 
states in Europe that could now raise even small 
amounts in our markets, and these have already 
been supplied to the extent their resources warrant. 
Austria and France indicate respectively an annual 
want of about 48,000,000 sterling; but it has 
been demonstrated that, although if the present 
state of things in those countries is to continue, 
the money must be raised in some manner, it will 
be impossible for the smallest fraction of it to be 
obtained here. The fate of the recent proposals 
connected with the Western Railway of France, 
shows that as regards public works in that country, 
the pros is the same, and that hence the 
scheme for the Lyons and Avignon line, which is 
to be one of the earliest measures before the 
Assembly, will fail to derive any support from this 


by the state of the law, it ie shut out from the 
entire continent by political causes.” 


The only remedy for this is a new law of part- 
nership. The injurious operation of the present 
law is obvious. Not only do capitalists suffer from 
being unable to obtain a fair return for money, 
but tradesmen, and especially struggling trades- 
men, suffer in far greater proporuon. We are 
glad, therefore, that there is a prospect of atten- 
uon being given to this subject, to which we may 
return ourselves at a not very distant date. 


There have been few dealings in the Foreign 
Market since cur last, and prices remain almost 
unaltered. Belgian Bonds, Four-and-a-llalf per 
Cents., 89 91; Mexican Bonds, 1845, 25}; Por- 
tuyuese Four per Cents., 334; Russian Bonds, 
1822, Five per Cents., III; to, Four-and-a- 
Half per Cents., 102; Spanish live per Cent., Div. 
from Nov. 1840, 20); Ditto, Three per Cents, 384 
98 Venezuela, 86 54; Dutch Two-and-a-Half per 
Cents., 584. 


England, on the contrary, every partner is respon- 


side. ‘Thus, while enterprise at home is checked | 
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PRICES OF STOCKS, 
The highest prices are given. 


FOREION, Price, 


BRITISH, Price. 


* 


Brasil e 86 


Conso ls 98 


Do. Account . 98 Equador eeeeeereee 3 
J per Cent. Reduced 97 Dutch 1 — cent ..| 90 
3} Ner- n 98 French percent. 911 
Long Aunuities 7 Granada 16 


Bank Stock 215 Mexican 5pr.ct.new | 25 
India Stock 264 Portuguese 
Exchequer Bille— Russian. | LOG 
June | Stpm. || SpanishSpercent.. 
Iadia Bonds... 61 pm. || Ditto s per cent.. 38 
DittoPassive...... 5 


THE GAZETTE, 


Friday, Nov. 7. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, 175 32, 
for the week ending on Saturday, the Ist day of Noveber, 1851. 


— DEPARTMENT, 2 
Notes lessued ... 28,613,895 | Government Debt. . 11,015,100 
Other Securities 


2, 984, 900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 14,610,520 
Silver Bullion 33,375 


228,643,800 


428,613,895 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 


Proprietors’ Capital 14, 3,000 Government Securi- 

Bt . 9,153,046 ties (including 

Public Deposits (in- Dead Weight An- 
cluding Exche- — tL coececceee 13,241,768 
uer, Savings’ Other Securities .. 12,688,022 
Notes 365,173 170 


nks, Commis 
Gold and silver Cen 645,746 


sioners of Na- 

tional Debt, and 

Dividend Ac- 

counts). seer eee 5,437,553 
Other Deposits .... 10,337,251 
Beven-day and other 

Bills eeerseeeeeeee 1,269,856 


231,750,706 


Dated the 6th day of November, 1851. 
M. Maxsuatt, Chief Cashier. 


£24,750,706 


Tie following building is certified as a place duly registered 
fur solemnizing marriages, pursuant to an act of the 6th and 
7th William IV., e. 85 :— 

Wesleyan Chapel, Hungerford, Berkshire. 


BANKRUPTCIKS ANNULLED. 

Buppie, WiLtiam, lrongate- wharf, Paddington, timber mer- 
chant, October 31. 

Köowanbs, Ricuanp, Sudbury, Suffolk, linen draper, Novem- 


ber 6. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Beacatortrt, Francisco Franciscowttz, Highbury, Middie- 
sex. merchant: solicitor, Mr. Cotterill, Throgmerton-streef. 

HuCKLAND, Joseru Batrye Louis, Threadneedle-street, City, 
insurance agent, November 11, December 16 : solicitor, Mr. Cox, 
Pinner's-Hall, Broad-street. 

Cappy, J: seru Bayty, Melmesbury, Wiltshire, statloner, 
November 20, December 18: solicitors, Messers. Church and Sor, 
Bedford.row, London, 

Caxnivorp, Hanry, Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire, innkeeper, 
Nevember 19, December 10: solicitors, Messrs, Coleridge 
and Son, Ottery St. Mary; and Mr. Terrell, Exeter. 

Hatt, Saus, Tipton, Staffordshire, miller, November 20, 
December 16: solicitors, Mesers. Motteram and Co., Bir- 
mingham. 

HiinpLey, Epwarp, Liverpool, coal merchant, November 18, 
December 8: solicitors. Messrs. Fletcher and Hull, Liverpool. 

Isaacs, Cuartes, Bristol, furrier, November 21, December 
17 : solicitor, Mr. Bevan, Bristol. 

James, WiILutaM, Plometead, Kent, builder, November 19, 
December 16: solicitor, Mr. Heneman, Colle ge-hill 

Kitson, Er, Fenchurch-street, City, saddler, November 14, 
December 16: solicitor, Mr. Buchanan, Basinghall-street. 

Miatt, Witttan Joux, Ingram-court, Fenchurch.street, 
City, November 21, December 18: solicitors, Messrs. Linklater, 
Bocklersbury ; and Messrs. Cobbold and Patterson, Bedford-row,. 

Mowprary, Gsonoe Morgvry, Hove, Sussex, builder, No- 
vember 25, December 15: solicitors, Messrs, Evershed, Brighton; 
and Mr. Sowton, Great James-street, Bedford-row. 

Purtiirs, Jon, Birmingham, druggist, November 17, De- 
cember 9: solicitors, Messrs. Chaplin and Co., Birmingham. 

Ravcuirre, AuGustus, jun., Chichester. place, Gray's-inn- 
road, window-glars merchant, November 21, December 15: 
solicitor, Mr. Taylor, Sou'h-street, Finsbury-square, 

Simmonps, WiLtiaM, Brighton, Sussex, grocer, November 
18, December 15: solicitors, Mesers. Kennett, Brighton ; and 
Mr. Sowton, Great James-street, Bedford-row. 

Stace, AuUsTIN Ropert, Strood, Kent, ironmonger, November 
21, December 20: solicitors, Messre. Lawrance and Co., Old 
Juwry-chambers, 0 

Smuitrn, Gondor, ö Old Kent-road, corn 
merchant, November 15, December 13: solicitor, Mr. Moss, 
Oray'e-inn-equare. 

Tov, Joux, Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, innkeeper, Novem- 
ber 18, December 16: solicitor, Mr. Hayes, Wolverhampton, 


SCOTCH #EQUESTRATIONS, 

Cuatwers, James, Dundee, spirit merchant, November 12, 
December 3. 

M‘AnTHUR, ALEXANDER, Oban, hotel keeper, November 12, 
December 6. 

M‘Catium, Fraxcis, sen., and M'Catton, Francis, jun., 
Gardenstown and Banff, dealers in herriuge, November 17, 
December 15. 
wD Perer, Dundee, merchant, November 15, Decem- 

r 5. 


DIVIDENDS. 

John Barber, Eaton Socon, Beufordshire, builder, firet div. of 
Se, .; November 8, and three subsequent Saturdays, at Mr. 
Edwards’, Sambrook-court—Samvuel Cockerill, Northampton, 
draper, first div. of le. 4d.; November 8, and three subsequent 
Saturday-, at Mr. Edwards’, Sambrook-court— James Emery, 
Preston, Lancashire, innkeeper, div. of 28. 5d. ; any Tuesday, at 
Mr. Mackenzie's, Manchester—Joho Hunt, ware-road, 
draper, ret div. of 5s. 3d.; any Wednesday, at Mr. Whitmore’s, 
Basinghall-street— William Jackson, Orchard-street, Portman. 
square, paper hanger, fret div. of 26. 8d.; November 8, and 
three subsequent Saturdays, at Mr. Edwards’, Sambrook-court 
—Theophilus Jonas Sutton, Scarborough, Yorkshire, master 
mariner, fourth div. of 38. 24.; November 8, and three subse- 
quent Saturdays, at Mr. Edwards’, Sambrook-court— Robert 
Westmacott, Stuart-grove Nursery, Fulham-road, Chelsea, 
nurseryman, first div. of 10)d.; any Wednesday, at Mr. Whit- 
more’s, Basinghall-street. 


Tuesday, Nov. 11. 


The following buildings are certified as places duly registered 
for solemuizing marriages, pursuant to an act of the Sth and 
7th William IV., e. 85:— 

Bethesda Independent Chapel, Ashton in Mackerfield, Lan- 
cashire, - 
St. James’s Scotch Church, Swallow-street, Piccadilly. 


BANKRUPITS, 

ANDREWs, Epwin, Iwerne Courtney, Dorsetshire, farmer 

November 25, December 17: solicitors, Messrs. Chitty an 
Swyer, and Mesers, Slaftcebury and Btogdon, Exeter, 


Wakefield, Yorkshire, innkeeper, November 
r Waketleld, At. Nas Greahemn-atrest, Oly, 


and Messrs. Barr and Nelson, Leeds. 

Cuertuam, Groros, and orn, Georce WILttam, Strood 

and , Kent, shi wrights, November 18, December 22: 
„ Mees. and ae Old 
Je and Mr. H Newcastle-upon- 

2 WILLIAs, Grobers-cottager, Poplar, builder, Novem- 
ber 25, December 18 : solicitors, Messrs. Hilleary, Fenchurch- 
: 4 J Li 1, and Seacombe, Cheshire, grocer 

ounxson, Joun, Liverpoo . , . 
. 24, December 15: solteitors, Meters. Evans and Son, 


Kxianr, Joux, sen., and Kwianr, Joux, jan.,Walham-green, 
Middlesex, butehers, November 25, December 18: solicitors, 
1 2 and — — t, * Nev, 94 
Mind, THomas EpWwaArp, hosie . 
Dec. 22: rr Reed and Co., Friday-street, 

Cheapside, anchester. 
Licurre.p, Josurn, jun., Birmingham, pork butcher, Nov, 

ry N Birmingh . 


Deo. 17 : solicitor, Mr. Harrison, am. 
Lzop, Dona „ Middlesex, dealer, Nov. 18, 

Jan. 1: solicitor, Mr. d, Craven-street, Charing-cross, 
Nicuoras, Jacob Jan! New Monmouthshire, tim- 


ber-merchant, Nov. 25, Dec. 23: sol Messrs. Tileon and 
Co., Coleman-street, City, and Abbott and Lucas, Bristol. 

Roparts, Jonx, Rhyl, Flintshire, innkeeper, Nov. 21, Dee. 
18: solicitors, Messrs. Evans and Son, Liverpool. 

Rusuwoartnh, Mary, Hudderefield, Yorkshire, milliner, Nov. 
25, Dee. 16: solicitor, Mr. Nixon, Leeds. 

Sere, Fraxcis, Sheerness, watchmaker, Nov. 15, Dec. 20: 
solicitor, Messrs. Beckitt, South-square, Gray’s-inn, and Ward,, 
Sheerness. 

Tuompsow, Henny, Belper, Derbyshire, draper, Nov. 21 
Dec. 19: solicitor, Mr. Ingle, Belper. 

Turner, Wiittam, Gravesend, butcher, Nov. 21 at 1, and 
Dee. 16 at 11: solicitors, Messrs. Fearon and Clabon, Great 
George-street, Westminster. 

Wa.pron, Dat. Huus, Birminghem, grocer, Nov. 22 and 
Dec. 13 at 1 : solicitor, Mr. Cheshire, jun., Birmingham. 

Wust, Car St. Martin’s-lane, woollen draper, Nov. 
25 and and January 1 at 12: solicitors, Messrs, Linklater, 
Steelane, Bucklesbury. 

Witmorg, Joux, Leicester, woollendraper, Nov. 21 and 10 
and Dec. 19: solicitors, Messrs. Barr and Nelson, Leeds, and 
Mr. Suckling, Birm ° 

SCOTCH SPEQUESTRATIONS. 

Atkinson, Jamas, Manchester and Glasgow, merchant, 
November 17 and December 5. 

Jonnston, Joux, Parkhead, Lancashire, baker. November 18 
and December 8. 

M‘Lenwax, Inverness, draper, November 17 and December 8. 

Rag, WII HeTHeRrtworon, and WILtraML Jonny, Glas- 
gow, commission agents, November 17 and December 8. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Henry Brading, Shepherdess-walk, City-road, licensed vic- 
tualler, first div. of Is. Id.; Nov. 13, and three subsequent Thurs- 
days, at Mr. Stansfeld’s, Basinghall-street—John Davidson, 
South Shields, Durham, butcher, firat and final div. of 5a. 5d. ; 
November 15, and any subseqrvent Saturday, at Mr. Wakley’s, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne—John Fenton, Avery-row, Bond-street, 
baker, second div. of 65. 8d.; November 18, and any subsequent 
Tuesday, at Mr. Pennell's, Guildhall-chambers—Thomas Brom- 
field Ferrers, Copthall-court, Throgmorton-street, stock broker, 
first div. of 3d.: November 18, and three subsequent Thursdays, 
at Mr.) Stanefeld’s, Basingbali-atreet—Thomas Bromfield 
Ferrere and Lackton John Mackintosb, Copthall-court, 
Throgmorton-street, City, stock brokers, first dividends of 
Id.: November 13, and three subsequent Thursdays, at Mr. 
Stansfeld’s, BDaringhall-etreet—Matthew Fletcher, Lime-street- 
squere, merchant, firstdiv. of 2s., in aid of lest and 2nd divs. of 
and ls. on new proofs; November 11, and any subsequent 
Tuesday, at Mr. Pennell'e, Guildhall-chambers —Henry Richard 
Holloway, Ryde, Isle of Wight, bookseller, second div. of 8d. ; 
November II, and any su uent Tuesday, at Mr. Pennell’s, 
Gulldhall-chambere— Joseph Shelford, Standon, Hertfordshire, 
butcher, second div. of 2s. 6d, ; November 13, and three sub- 
sequent Thursdays, at Mr. Stansfeld’s, Basinghall-street— 
Henry Smith, Woolwich, linendraper, first div. of 2s.; Novem- 
berll, and any subsequent Talg at Mr. Pennell's, Guild- 
hall.chambers—William Tydeman, Chelmsford, Essex, timber 
merchant, second div. of . ; November 13, and three subse- 

nent Thursdays, at Mr. Stansfeld’s, Basinghall-street—John 

r St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, serivener, first div. of 
ls. 6d.; Nov. 11, and any subsequent Tuesday, at Mr.Pennell’s, 
Guildball-chambers. 


MARKETS. 


MARK LANE, Monpay, November 10. 


The supply of English Wheat was moderate this morning, 
and sold readily at last Monday's 32 r= fine Forei 
Wheat was quite as dear, the sale was slow and in retail. 5 
ood Flour we had more doing. Barley scarce, and Is. dearer. 
ans and Peas in short supply, and Is. = qr. higher then on 
Monday last. We had a large supply of Irish Oats, which were 
taken off * at 6d. reduction on last week's quotations; 
Foreign were without change in value, but barely so saleable as 
on Monday last. Linseed Cakes ready sale, and rather dearer. 
In floating cargoes of Wheat little doing. 


BUTCHER'S MEAT, Smirurig_p, Monday, November 10. 


Our market to-day was but moderately supplied with foreign 
stock. From our own grazing districts the arrivals of ts 
were unusually large for the time of year, upwards of 5,000 
head, and in fair average condition. Notwithstanding that the 
attendance of both town and country buyers was extensive, the 
Beef trade was in a depressed state. However, the few prime 
Scots, &c., on offer were 2 disposed of at last Monday's 
prices—namely, 3¢. 6d. to 3s. 8d. per 8lbs.; but all other breeds 
declined in value 2d. per 8ibs., and a total clearance was not 
effected. From Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and Northamp- 
tonshire we received 3,000 shorthorns; from other parts of 
Kugland, 800 Herefords, Runte, Devons, &c.; and from Scot- 
land 140 horned and polled Scots. With Sheep we are tolerably 
well, but not to say heavily supplied, both as to number and 
quality. Notwithstanding that the Mutton trade was less 
active than on this day se’nnight, no actual fall took place in the 

uotations, the primest old Downs producing 4s. to 4s. 2d. per 

bs. Calves, the supply of which was very moderate, moved 
off slowly at barely late rates. Prime small Porkers were quite 
as dear as last week, but large hogs were much neglected, 
Price per stone of Slide. (sinking the offal). 


Beef .ccecess 2s. 24.to 38. 84. Vel. 2 gd. to Ss. 10d. 
Mutton 2 10 se 4 2 Pork... 10 * 3 10 


HAD or Carr at SMITHFIELD. 
Beasts. Sheep. Calves. Pigs. 
frida eee 865 „ 2,510 seen ee 141 „ „ 270 
Mon ay ** 5,283 eeeeer 26,780 „„.. 364 eeeeee 510 


Newoats and LeaDEnHaLt Marzats, Monday, Nov. 10. 
Per 8lbs. by the carcase. 


(inferior Beef 9e. 2d. to 2s. 4d. Int. Mutton 2. 64.0 2, 10d. 
Middung do 9 6 2 Mid.dito.. 3 0 3 6 
Prime large 2 10 .. 3 0 | Prime ditto 3 8 . 3 10 
Primesmall 3 O .. 3 2 | Veal........ 2 8.4.8 8 
Large Fork 2 4 .. 3 6 mall Fork... 3 8 .. 3 10 


PROVISIONS, Lonwpow, Monday.—A considerable quantity 
of Irish Butter was sold last week. Prices for the finer descrip- 
tions advanced 28. to 4s., and for all other kinds 2s. per owt, 
and the market closed with a firm and healthy a pect. There 
was also a further rise in the price of the best Foreign of 6s. to 
8s. per ct. The arrivals of Bacon were iimited, aud, with a 
steady demand was nearly all cleared off; but prices gave way 
ls. to 28. per ewt, in anticipation of more liberal supplies. 
Some sales were effected by Waterford shipp: rs for two to three 
months forward at 46s. per cwt. on board. For Hams, no change 
in demand or value. Lard was rather more dealt in, and in some 


instances the turn cheaper, 


ENGLISH BuTTeR Maur, November 10.—We note a stead 
rade A. a and the best descriptions are worth a little 


Dorset, fine weekly „„ „ ef en, to 1028. ewt. 

Ditto, middling eee eee ee eeee 768. to * * 

— eee „e 866. to 908. iT] 
„% „ „ „ e ee 103, to 188. dos. Ibs. 


BREAD.— The prices of wheaten bread in th + ry 
from 6d. to 64d. ; d ditto, 44d. to 54d. er 4lbs. oak. - 


HOPS, Borovon, Monday, November 10.—W 
inquiry for the finer qualities of Kent and — Möse at fally 
— 14 but inferior sorts meet a slow sale, even at some 


Sussex Pocket 1038. 
Weald of Kentess — te late 
Mid and East Kents .......... 1408. to 230s. 


POTATOES, Sovurmwarx, Waterside, November 10. 
market continues to be supplied quite — ual to the — 
whieh ie anything but t brie 5 in some few little better 

n 
r — our last report. The following 
York Regents... 60. to 70s, ° 
Scotch ts ese „ „ > 408. —_— 
Kent and X.. 55s. to 652, 
Do. Sha We 453. to 55s, 
Whites.... 408. to 50s. 


SEEDS, Lonpon, Monday, November 10. 

A small parcel of Cloverseed chan hands last week 
operations in the article have, for — time, f. been Sy in 
portant to allow quotations to be given with accuracy. Canary- 
seed was dull of sale this morning. Ia prices of Mustardeecd 
and Rapeseed we have no change to report. 


BRitisn Strba. 
Linseed (per ar.). ++++-80wing 60s. to 658. ; crushing 48s, to 52s. 


Linseed (per 1,000 of Abe. each)......£8 108. to £10 Os. 

ek pd po pam CCC eee eee COCR Hee eee £— to 
reio ( ret. „%%% % %%% „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „ „ 6 66 to 2 0 
— yy last) .... mew £21 to 423. old £— to 2— 
Ditto Cake (per ton) «++ £408. to £4 108, 
Mustard (per bushel) white....6s. Od. to 7s.; brown, 88. to 12s, 
(per owt.) eee ee „„ 66. (0 240. 


Canary (per quarter) new............384, to 42, fine 446. to 45s. 
Tares, Winter, per bush.....4s. Od. to 4s, Od.; Spring, nominal 
Carraway (per ewt. „ Dew, Sls, to ; fine, 34s, 
Turnip, white (per bush.) 64. to —s.; do. Swedish, —s. to —e, 

OVETSCEM, . nein ccecccsecees 30s. to 35s.; fine, 38s. to 40s, 


Forrion Sexps, ko. 


Clover, red (duty 5s. per cwt.) per eW t. B50. to 456. 
Ditto, white (duty 58. per cwt.) per owt. ............ Be. to 05. 
Linseed (per qr.) .. . . . . Baltic 44s. to 478.; Odessa, 46s. to 50s. 
Linseed Cake (per ton) £6 Os. to £7 108, 
Rape Cake (per ton 222 £408. to £4 108, 


Hempseed, small (per qr.), 328. to 338.; Do. Dutch, 34s. to 36s, 
Tares (per qr. „ small 228. to 25s.; large, 308. to 33s, 


HAY MARKETS, Saturpay, Nov. 9. 
At per load of 36 trusses, 


Smithfield, Cumberland. | Whitechapel, 
Meadow Hay ..{| 558. to 758, | 55s. to 77s, Sis. to 738. 
Clover Ilay....| 658. 87s. | Ghs, 878. 65+. 80s. 
trag. * 206. 288. 218. 20s, 20s. 286. 


TALLOW, Monpay, November 10. 


Owing to the heavy stock on hand, our market is in a very 
depressed state, end prices are again lower. 
To-day, new P.Y.C. on the spot is selling at 37s. 3d. to . Od. 
ewt. For forward delivery next to nothing doing. Town 
allow 378. Od. per ewt. net cash ; rough fat, 2s. 1d. per ids. 


COAL MARKET, Monday, November 10. 


A heavy market, at the rates of Friday. Holywell Main, 
—s, Od.; West Hartley,—s. 0d. ; North Percy Hartley, —+. ; 
South Hartlepool’s, —s. Od. ; Hetton’s, 20s. 04.; Stewart's, 
—#. Od. ; Tees, —s, Od. ; Haswell’s, —8. Od. ; Lambton’s, 19s. 6d. ; 
Braddyil'e, 20s. Od.; Kelloe’s, 20s. 0d. ; Wylam’s, —s.0d.; Eden. 
—s.0d.; Whitworth’s —s. bu. ; Exon, —s. 6d.; Richmond’s, 
—s. Od.; Adelaide’s 16s. 6d. ; R.Hetton’s, —s. Od. ; B. Hetton’s, 
—s.0d.; Durham, —s.0d.; Heugh Hall, —s. 0d. ; Cassop's, 
—s, 0d. ; Reeper’s, —s.; Brown's Deanery, —. 0d.; Belmont’s, 
—s, Od.; Whit , 182. 6Gd.; Hartley's, 18s, Od. 


Fresh arrivals, II; left from last day, 7; total, 18. 


COLONIAL MARKETS—Tuesday Evening. 


Sucar.—We have not to quote any further decline in this 
article, but there i+ a great want of spirit in the buying. 800 
hhds. of West ludia sold, including 120 bhds, Barbadoes fa pub- 
lic sale; 10,000 bags of Bengal were offered in public sale, 
about 3,500 were 14 in, the remainder sold at prices 
which about ave those of last Friday. Benares, 38s., 
59s. 6d. ; grain, 334., 4i*. 6d. ; superior,'46s.; Date, 278., 848. 6d. 
Khaur, 23s. 400 bags Mauritius were bought in, 32s. 6d. The 
refined market dull without alteration in prices. 

Corzex.—The small public sales went off without spirit, at 
about previous rates. 

SALTPaeTRe.— 1,300 were offered, and partly sold; the 

at previous rates,inferior a shade lower. Refraction 4 to 
J. 288. ; refraction 74 to 114, 24s, 6d. to 26s. 6d. 

Corron.—There is a fair demand to-day, and prices fully sup- 
ported. 700 bales sold, 

Srices.—No public sale to-day. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COALS. 
COCKERELL & CO.’S “ BEST COALS ONLY,’ 


ALWAYS AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 


PURFLEET WHARF, EARL-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
AND 


KATON WHARF, LOWER BELGRAVE-PLACE, PIMLICO 
Parsewr Cage Pare 244. run Tor. 


—— Cr) 
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UNDER ROYAL 2 
DR. LOCOCK’S MEDETINES. 


The particulars of many hundreds of proper! authenticated 
: Testimonials, 4 be had ſrom every — 


HE success of these Medicines is unexampled, 
they are taken with equal benefit in hot as in cold ell- 
mates, and their use has consequently extended all over the 
world, where in every cipal city or town an agent for their 
sale has been establis . , 

This great celebrity has tempted many to counterfeit them ia 
various designing ways, so t it has become necessary c 
admonish purchasers to be very cautious, as some shopkeepers 
even copy the name (with a slight variation, calculated to 
mislead an unguarded person), and in the form of Lotions, 
„Pille,“ &c., attempt to pass off imitations. 

All such counterfeits may he guarded against by simply ob 
serving that no medicine is genuine but“ Wafers,” and that 
the worde, Dr. Locock’s Wafers” are on the Government 
Stamp outside each box. 

Asa further guide to the Public, a description of each ef Dr, 
Locock’s Genuine Medicines is below. 


eo“ 


1 


Novum 12. 


ao — 


DR LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
Give instant relief and a rapid cure of 


STHMAS, CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, AND ALL 
sr ABA RG OF THE BREATH AND LUNGS 


For Confirme4 Asthma or Consumption, two Wafers should 
be taken three times a day, which will very soon relieve the 
cough and breathing, and rapidly effect a cure. 

In Coughs the effect of Dr. Locock’s Wafers is truly surprie- 
Nr 
cou su ve a pleasant and may be 
taken by infants as well as adults, 


as by their —— on the throat and lungs remove 


2 and wonderfully increase the 
4 8 1 


1 directions are given with every box in the Eng- 


NoTs.— 
lish, German, and French languages. 

Price le. 14d. . d., and lls. por box. The 2s. 9d. boxes 
contain nearly three of the le. Id., and the lls. boxes contais 
five of those at 2s. 9d. 


DR. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS. 
THEY HAVE A MOST PLEASANT TASTE. 
Price 18. 14d., 28. 9d., and 116. per box. 


This is an aromatic and aperient Medicine of great efficacy for 
reguiating the ae, and correcting the action of the 
Stomach and Liver, and is the only safe remedy for all Billious 
Affections, Heartburn, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Pains in the 
Stomach, Platuleney, or Wind, and all those complaints which 
arise from Indigestion or Billiourness. It is mild in its action 
and suitable for all seasons and constitutions, while its agree 
able taste renders it the best Medicine for Children. 


DR. LOCOCK’S ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS 
HAVE A PLEASANT TASTE, 
Price ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., aud 118. per box, 

They fortify the constitution at ds of life, and in ali 
Nervous Affections act like a charm. ey remove all Obstruc- 
tion, Heavi as, Fatigue on slight exertion, Palpitation of the 
Heart, Lows ¢s of Spirite, Weakness, and allay Palin. 

They crea.e Appetite, and remove Indigestion, Heartburn, 
Wind, Headac G Ke. 

In Hysterical 4 1 perseverance in the use of 
this Medicine will be found a cure afterall other means 


Full direc'ions are given with every box. 


Nore.—These Wafers do not contain any mineral, and may 
be taken either dissolved in water or whole. 


Beware of imitations in the form of Pills. 


It will be understood that the above are three differ. nt Medi- 
eines, and are not one Medicine under various names. 

Prepared only by the Proprietors, Da Sitva and Co., Bride- 
lane, Pleet-street, London; and sold by every respectable 
Me ſieine Vendor. 

Onsgrve.—None are genuine but WAFERS, having the wor!s 
“DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS” in the Government Stamp outside 
every box. 

All Pills ander similar names are Counterf« its. 


ee ͤ ́—ùẽ— — 


Perpetual Investment, Land, and 
Building Society. 
37, NEW BRIDGE- STREET, LONDON, 


DIRECTORS. 


CUTHBERTSON, b., Esq. 
GOVER, WILLIAM, Esq. 


GOVER, JOHN, Esq. 
BURGESS, JOSEPH, eq. 


BURTON, J. K., Esq. MILLAR, R. J., Esq. 
CARTWRIGHT, R., Esq. PRATT, D., Esq. 
ARBITRATORS, 
DEANE, GEORGE, Esq. LOW, JAM 
GOULD, GEORGE, Esq. MANN, SOHN, Ea. 
PELLATT, APSLEY, Esq. 


Banaeas.—LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, 


SeLictTroRns —Mesers. WATSON | SuURVEYORS—Veeers, W. 
and SONS, C. PUGH, 


HIS SOCIETY is designed to afford a secure 
and profitable mode of investment. 

A monthly payment of Ten Shillings for twelve-and.a-hal! 
years, or Twenty Shillings for seven-and-a-quarter years, will 
secure, at the expiration of that period, the receipt of £100, 
with a share in the profits, which, in all probability, will 
eo increase the amount payable, that the investors will receive 
back their subscriptions, with six per cent. compound interest. 

Half Shares may also be taken. 

The subscri can be withdrawn at any time, with four 
per cent. compound ipterest, at a month’s notice. 

Deposits of £5 and upwards can be made with the society; 
the Depositors receiving interes: 7 — , at the rate of Four 
pet cen, per annum. Sums not exceeding can be withdrawn 
atone week's notice; and sums above that amount at one 
month's notice. 

The funds of the Society are — to Members for one 
to fifteen years, upon approved security. 

Freehold 14 in eligibig situations and allotted 
among the members, securing to them) votes at county elections, 
and making their shares increasingly profitable. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


A Prospectus will be sent u enclosing a penny postage- 
stamp. JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secaetaryr. 


NITED KINGDOM TEMPERANCE AND 
GENERAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


OFFICES : 


39, Mor Street, London ; 
17, George Street, Edinburgh ; 
52, Princess Street, Manc ester. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Robert Warner, Esq. 
William R. Baker, Esq. C. H. Lovell, Esq., M.D. 


R. Barrett, Jun., E«q. J. T. Pritchett, , 
William Janson, Eva. | J. Talbot Tyler, Esq. 


MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 
J. T. Mitchell, Esq., Clapham. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Gatliff and De Carteret, 19, Coleman-street. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., London; 
The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh ; 
The British Linen Company, Glasgow. 


SECRETARY. 
Thomas Aston Binns, Esq. 
From the commencement of the present year 500 New 
Policies have been issued, making the total number since the 
establishment of the Office, in 1840, more than 5,700, 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES, 


Lower Premiums than in most otber Offices. 

The Entire Profits divisible among the Assured, 

Claims paid to Widows aad Children free of Legacy and Pro- 
bate duty 

The Lowest Rate of Mortality of eny Office in England 

Aunuities, Immediate and Deferred, Assurances forthe whole 
of Life, for Short Terms, on Joint Lives, and every other de- 
scription of Business. 

tuses and Forms of Proposal may be obtained on ap- 

plication to the Secretary, or any of the Agents. 


N.B.—Active and respectable Agents wanted in every Town 
where none are appointed, N 


— 


[MPORTANT TO READ. — Elegance and 
Ecouomy combined, and Silver superseded. 


Nos, 41 and 43, BARBICAN. 


Send Fight P stam for a sam Tea-spoon of 
CHARLES WATSON’S beautiful ALBATA LATE: or 14 for 


an RO-SILVER PLATED one, with which will be sent, 
post free, his Illustrated Catalogue. 


C. W., in submi his reduced tariff for 1851, to state 
NTT the importance of this — in our 
history will be the extended aera Se whieb he will conduct 
his business. He RETAIL customers on 
— paren terme Ay * to the 
sending orders from country, he aubjoine five different esti- 
mates of Electro Silver and Albata Plate. All subject to £15 
per cent. discount, 


E.ectro- 
: ALBATA PLatTr. SILVER 
PLaTep 
TARIFF For 1851. ) " 
35 F else) 3 
33 z 8 1 
Fw — — 
E „ d. 4 „ d. 4 „. 8 d. 868 . 
12 Table Spoons 1 1 0 1 10 16% 05 30 
I Tale Forke.. I 101100 113603 503 30 
IDesserts nme 0 1661 50 180104 6 0 
12 Dessert Forks 0 166 150 180i 0 8 0 
12 Tea Spaons. 0 800 13601361 00110 0 
2Gravy Spoons 0 90/0150/015 0,018 0/1 50 
1Soup Ladle. 0 80/0110/012010156)|0176 
1 Fish Knife..| 0 800 106 0 161014610 18 6 
4 Sauce Ladies | 0 9010150 0 15010100120 
4 Salt &poons, 
gilt bowls... 0 40 0 60/0 6010 60/0 80 
LSugar Tongs|0 19/0 30/0 3610 40/0 60 
629/19 40 0 3 6 % 1 0 f 90 
£15 per cent. dia- 
count 0 189180 1101176 1212 6 
5 41407160 616 jig 136 14166 


— — — — — — — — — — -_ oe 


CHARLES WATSON'S Stock comprises every article for 
the table and sideboard, in E'ectro-silver and Albata goods; an 
immense variety of PAPIER MACHE Tea-trays, Kc. TABLE 
CUTLERY, warranted; Dish-covers, Lamps, Tea Urns, &c. 

All goods exchanged, if not approved. (E-tablished in 1795.) 
Merchant, Shippers, Ko., allowed a liberal discount. A Cata- 
logue sent post-free. 


Address—<l and 42, BARBICAN, LONDON, 
Agents for India—Borropatte, Wegrsow, and Co., Calcutta. 


—— — 


DO YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL AND LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, MOUSTACTIIOS, EYEBROWS, &. ! 


E Immense Public Patronage bestowed upon 
Mise ELLEN GRAHAM'S NIOUKRENE during the 
last seven years, ie sufficient evidence of its 
in reproducing the human hair, whether lost by disease or 
natural decay, preventing the hair falling off, . thening 
weak hair, and checking greyness, It is guaranteed to produce 
whiskers, moustachioa, „ in three or four weeks, without 
ful. "It ie elegantly seen : — 11 for three ~ sg ~4 
use wil sent t free, on receipt o postage stamps, 
Mise Ellen Grsham, 14, Hand-court, H London. Un- 
like all other — 1 for the hair, it ie free from artifi. 
cial colouring filthy greasiness, well known to be so inju- 
rious to it. 
” GENUINE TESTIMONIATA, 

had been bald for years; your Nioukrene has quite re- 
stored my hair.”—Henry Watkina, Colney, Herts, 

have used your Nioukrene three weeks, and am happy to 
inform you that a full moustache is growing.”—J. Hammond, 
Naas, Ireland. 

“My hair was turning grey rapidly; it has effectually 
checked it, and I have new hair growing.”—R. Elkins, Sur- 


geon. 
It is the best nursery preparation I ever used.””"—Mre. Rose, 
Chesham 


For the nursery, NIOUKRENE is invaluable, its baleamic 
properties being admirably adapted to infant's hair. 


LIQUID HAIR DYE. 


The only perfect one extant is Miss Graham's. It is a clear 
liquid, that changes hair in three minutes to any shede, from 
light auburn to jet black, so natural as to de detection, does 
not stain the skin, and is free from every objectionable — v. 
It needs only to be used once, producing a permanent dye for 
ever. Persons who bave been deceived by useless preparations 
(dengerous to the head, Nc.) will find this Dye perfect in every 
respect, and that none but itself can be its parallel.“ Price 
3s., sent tfree by post for 42 postage stamps, by Miss 
Graham, 14, Hand-court, Holborn, London. 


Professor Ryan says: —“ Your dye is the only pure and per. 
fect one I have ever analysed ; the neutral — is decidedly 
better than all others. 


RUPTURES EFPFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A 
TRUSS !! 


| R. BARKER still continues to supply 

the afflicted with his celebrated remedy for this alarming 
complaint, the great success of which for many years past 
renders any further comment unnecessary, It is easy and pain- 
less in use, causing no inconvenience or confinement, and is 
applicable to every variety of single and double Rupture, how- 
ever bad or long standing, in male or female of any age. 


The remedy, with full instructions for use, &c., will be sent, 
postfree, to any of the world, on receipt of 7s. in postage 
stamps, or Post office order, payable at the General Post Office, 
by Dr. AMred Barker, 48, -street, King’s-croes, Lon- 
don, where he may be consulted daily from d till 3 o'clock 
(Sundays eusetedl. 


All communications being strictly confidential, Dr. B. does 
non publish cases or testimonials, a great number of which, 
with old trusses, have been sent to him by persons cured, as 

of the success of this remedy; they can therefore be 
see: by any sufferer at the establishment only. 


EAFNESS, NOISES IN THE HEAD, 
EARS, KG. — Dr. Barker's remedy permanently restores 
hearing in infants or adults, whether deficient from cold, i!iness, 


or any accidental causes; and has been successful in thousands | 


of cases, where the most eminent of the have failed 
in giving relief. It removes all those distressing noises in the 
head and cars arising from nervousness, desfnres, or other 
causes, aud, by ite occasional ure, will preserve the important 
faculty of hearing to the latest period of Ute. Inu every case of 
— Ke. (without an exception), a perfect cure is guaran- 
teed. 


The remedy, with every instruction for use, c., will be 
sent post free to any part of the world, on receipt of 7s. 6d. 
in cash, postage-stampr, or Post-office order, payable at the 
General Post Office, to ALFRED BARKER, Mb A. Liverpool- 

„here he may be consulted daily 


— 1 92 
‘| from 9 till 3 o'clock (Sundays excepted). 


) 


let. 


O DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S GENUINE, 
ORIGINAL, UNITED STATES SARSAPARILLA.—In 
submitting this Garsaparilia to the tion 


2 
; 
; 
: 
* 
5 
: 
: 


This Compound Sarsaparilla of Old Dr. Townsend has nothing 
in common with peparations bearing the 
we the ba fy great and reepectabdie bod 
a 
of American universally 


When received into the stomach it is digested like the food 
ciroulatioa 


and enters into the 
of our aliment does. 


ITS FIRST REMEDIAL ACTION If UPON THE BLOCD, 


through that upon other where it len, - den It 
ein this way that this medteine 4—1 the blood with con- 


stituents w it needs, and removes that which it dees not 
need. In this way it purifies the blood of excess of 
and of pus, of all foreign and morbid matter, an 


precisely as the nutriment food 


gummy or thickened bile, and excites healthy secretions in this 
organ. In thie way also is this medicine conducted to the /ungs, 
where it sssuages ! ‘ion, allaye tei relieves cough, 
on ez diseolves 8 and heals wieera- 

In like 15 it & A. = stomach to neutralise 
acidity, removes flatulence, , heartburn, patera, restore 
tone, a ite, de. In the same . this good medicine’ acts 
pen kidneys, on the bowels, on the u 
internal organs, and not lees effectually on the glandular and 


the over, and 
a 
lympathetic system, on the joints, bones, and the skin. 


reepa 
cures. Ph solenve has demonstrated the truth of 
wha: ie asserted in Holy Writ, that “ the Blood is the Life” 
Upon thie fluid all the tissues of the body depend for their main. 
tenance aud repletion. It carries to and maintains vitality in 
every part by its circulation and omnipresence. It replenishes 
the wastes of the s)stem, elaborates the food, decomposes the 
air, and imbibes vitali'y from it; regulates the corporeal tem- 
perature, and gives to every svlid and fluid ite appropriate sub- 
stance or secretion—earthy and mineral substance, gelatine, 
merrow and membrane to the bones —fibrine to the muscles, 
tendons and ligaments—nervous matter to the brain and nerves 
—orlls to the lunge— lining to all the cavities; parenchymatous 
and investing substances to the viscera; coats, coverings, e., 
to all the vessels; hair to the head—nails to the fin and toes; 
urine to the kidneys; bile to the liver—gastric juice to the sto- 
mach—+inovial fluid to the joints tears to the eyes; saliva to 
the mouth; molsture to the kin, and every necessary fuld to 
lubricate the entire frame-work of the system, to preserve It from 
friction and inflammation, 


Now, if by any means this Important fluid becomes corrupt 
or diseased, and the sroreting organs fail to relieve it of the 
morbid matter, the whole system feels the shock, and must, 
sooner or later, sink under it, unless relieved by the r 
— When this virulent matter is thrown to the skin, it 
shows its disorganising and violent influence in a multitude of 
eutaneous diseanes, as salt rhewm, scald erympelas, whiig 
swellings, scarlet fever, measie:, small chicken or kine 
ulcers, boils, carbduncies, or e, > 

and itohing, burning sores over the face, 
and breast. When thrown upon the cords and joints, 


0 in all ite forme are when upon the kidneys, 
dekcieney of 211 —— oad disordere 


When carried 22 circulation to the bones, the mord 
matter destroys animal and earthy substances of these 
tissues, producing necrosis, i. e., . 
When conveyed to the Liver, all 6 of Arpatic ar bilious 
diseases are the unavoidable product. When to the Lungs, it 

0 tuberol-s, cough, ezpec- 
tee to the stomach, the 


loss 0 —— — and a fainting, sinking sen bring- 
ing —.— and disorders of the whole — When it — 


the Brain, spinal marrow, or nervous it brin n 
b dolowreuz, or neuralgia, chorea, or Bt. Vue e dence — 


Wa, Te ot body . Ael Wher tot op thalura ; 


to the Nur, ottorrhaa ; to the Throat, » crowp, Be. 
Thus, ali the male dtee known to the human system are induced 
by a corrupt state of the blood. 


if there is arrest of action in of the viscera, immediately 
they begin to decay; if any Geases to circulate, or to be 
changed Sor (vost, © bestanes © canto of oseraaiine. aad e melige 
resin tas ue sme sed ad gs poe SP 

; mt e ve to 

rots; \f the urine te retained, li Fuine body and blood. The 
whole tem, e secretion, every function, every fluid, 
depends Jor their health upon action, circulation, change, givin 
and recelviug, and the moment these cease, disease, decay, an 
death begin. A 

In thus tracing the causes and manifestations of disease, we 
cco how wendevtal end eageterions exe the ways of Providence 
in adapting the relations of cause and effect, of action and re- 
action, of life and death. 


All nature abounds with the truth thet every active substance 
has its o te or corrective. All poisons have their antidotes, 
and all have their remedies, did we but know them. 

Upon this principle was Dr. Townsend guided in the disco- 
very of his medicine. 

Prepared express! the old Doctor to act upon the blood, 
it is ealeulated to . great var of diseases. Nothing 
SS Sa & oe 35 as measles, croup, 
hoopin „ man, e or por; mumpi, 

— — , colds, reness, and fevers sif a2 
—and being pleasant to the taste, there can be no ty in 
getting them to take it. It is the very 


BEST SPRING MEDICINE 
To cleanse the blood, liver, stomach, hidneys, and skin. 


In FEMALE and NERVOUS DISEASES, this great remedy 
does marvels, Gives strength io weak organs, weak nerves 
weak stomach, aud debilitated muscles and 
the blood, and all the Guidsof the body. 

In coughs, colds, bronchitis, weak or chests, palpitation 
the heart, and consumptions, the A. Doctor's Sarsaparii 
is without a It has done, and will do, what no other 
remedy can. 

POMEROY, ANDREWS, & Co., Sots Part 

GRAND IMPERIAL WAREHOUSE, 373, STRAND, 

LONDON (adjoining Exeter-hail). 

Cavtion.—OUld Dr. Jacod Townsend is now over 70 years of 

„and has long been known as the Author Discoverer of 
a 0 GEN UINE ORIGINAL TOWNSEND SARSAPA- 

A.’ 


To guard against — — in the chase of this artlete, 
the Portrait, Fun of Arms (the emblem of the Lion 
and the Magic), and the Signature the P will be 
found on every Lable; without these none is genuine, 


PRCE._pinrs, 4s, Quaars, 7s, 64, 


—— 
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USEFUL HOUSEHOLD WORKS. 
(Orrices, 69, Freer-stazet, Lonpoy.) 
Published by HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 
65, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


THE FAMILY FRIEND, 


An Established Magazine, published upon the First and Fif- 
teenth of Every Month, price Twopence. Thirty-two pages, 
beautifully printed, and neatly covered. 


The following is atype of THE OPINION formed of THE 
FAMILY FRIEND, and expressed by upwards of THREE 
HUNDRED NEWSPAPERS :— 

„We know of no Miscellany more deserving of wide-spread 
circulation than the Family Friend, It is emphatically the 
Magazine fora Famity. Its pages present something for all; 
there is no member of the domestic circle forgotten, and no 
class of society overlooked. It is entre Gentieman’s Maga- 
gine, a Lady's Magazine, a Servant’s Magazine, and a Working 
Man's Friend. It isn Mother's Magazine, a Youth's Magazine, 
and a Child's Companion. It is, as its title directly deciares, a 
* Magazine of Domestic Economy, Entertainment, Instruction, 
and Practical Science.“ We have received it into our home 
circle with great pleasure, for it is not only a Family Visitor, 
but really a Kom ly Fux. 

THE WORK MAY BE HAD COMPLETE, UP TO THE 
END OF JUNE, 1851, IN FOUR VOLUMES, PRICE 32s. 6d. 
EACH, BEAUTIFULLY BOUND. 


% These Volumes contain the Celebrated PRIZE ENIGMAS 
and their Solutions, respecting which extraordinary competition 
has occurred. The Editor announces his intention of offering, 
at Christmas next, a Prize of ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS, for 
the best Solution of an ENIGMA to be competed for by GEN- 
TLEMEN; FIFTY GUINEAS for the Solution of another 

a to be com for by LADIES; and TWENTY-FIVE 
GUINEAS for an Enigma t» be competed for by JUVENILES 
of both sexes. Further particulars will be given in the num- 
bers of THE FRIEND. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME CONTAINS A QUADRUPLE 
INDEX TO THE FIKST FOUR VOLUME4, EMBUODYING 
ABOUT THREE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED REFER- 
ENCES TO MATTERS OF EVERY.DAY USEFULNESS: 
THE WORK FORMS A MUST PEKPECE ENCYCLO- 
PADIA CF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 

The fair Readers of the FAMILY FRIEND will find the 
following Elegant Designs in FANCY NEEDLEWORK in the 
following Numbers of the Work :— 


lex Cheese“ 2 „„ „ ** 2 
Lace ..... ove No. 2 Cheese Serviette a: No. 38 
— Cuffe — sofa No. 3 “Stilton” n 
Table Gee ing N 4 VOL UL 
eee pn’ "| Globe Fish Giobe Mat) vo. og 
Sofa or Carriage Pillow N s, | Octagon Chair Cover | as 
Crochet Edge ...... . “| Round d’Oyiey Kuit- No. 28 
Convolvulus Mat for ted Purse.......... petite: 
Flower Vare ...... Baby's Boot ........ 
Point de Bruxelles | Ho. © AnOpen-worked Knit. > No, 30 
Collar eeeeereeeeeee ted BOSE coccecoces 
„ : Modern Point Lace .. 

Baby's Knitted Sock No. 7 Knitted Mitten ...... No. $2 
— Pattern — — 50 60 No. 34 
OF cccccceccceces : Netted Trias dpi 
Kutte Collar A la No. 8 Hyacinth Glass Mat.. No. 36 
Oree que Knitted Toilet Cover . 

Lady's and Crentle- 
man’s Nighteape , VOL. IV. 


Superb Table Cover m0 ° | for a Spirit 


aichwork e+eeeeee Sian eeeeeeeeteee No. 38 
Lady's Polka ........ No. 10| Koitted Pattern for 
Winter Cap, Neck Tie, Curtaine ......6.6. 

and Under Sleeves... ) No. 11 | Lady's Netted Cap .. 
Braid Patterus ...... Screen for a Hower | No. 40 
Child's Polka ........ No. 12 Pot and Saucer .... 


D'Osley No. W 
VOL. II. Tulip-shaped Mat 57 No. 42 
Bread Cloth ........ a Toilette Bottle 


Music Stoo) Cousecrette No, 14 Musnud for a Sofa.... No. 43 
af 0 | for a Cruct ) Patchwork Designs .. . 


Nane No. 16 Net for the II. ir, with 
Cheese Cloth ........ j Gold Border ...... No. 44 
Matfor Hyacinth Class Child's Open-knit Sock 
Tollette Cusbion No. 18 | Knitted ToiletCushion 

PE” cccccccces or Ottoman, Sexagon No. 46 
Flower Vase Mat .... Shape . 
Point Lace Collar in No. 20 | Netted Mitten ...... 

Crochet .......++. A Cover tor a Font 
Palm Leaf Foging.... ) stool or Sofa Pillow No, 48 
Fish Serviette No. 22 | A Blind Tassel Cover 


WW ) 
Each Design is illustrated by a WOOD ENGRAVING, so 
that Crechet Workers may tee the Pattern before commencing 


it.—The Numbers may be had separately, 


ce T'wo-pence each; but purchasers are recom. 
meuded to obtain the volumes, which are filled with practical 


matters of every-day use. Price 28. 6d. each. 


THE FAMILY TUTOR 
AND SCHOOL COMPANION : 


Commenced on the let of January, 1851, and appears on the let 
and 15th of each Montb, in Parts price 2d. each, uniform with 
the “ Family Friend.“ 


WIE FAMILY TUTOR, as its name implies, 


is a Work of a highly instructive character, and realises, 
as fer as can be accomplished in print, the advantages of a 
PRIVATE TUTOR to every reader—a Tutor whose teachings 
are lively, kind, and comprehensible, making the acquirement 
of knowledge a PLEASURE, not a TASK. 


The First Volume contain 


A 1 ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Improved and Sim- 
lifled. 

FAMILIAR LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY, 

TALES OF HISTORY AND OF TRAVEL, 

ZOOLOGY. 

THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF MANKIND. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF HEALTH AND DISEASE, 

CELESTIAL AND TERRESIRIAL PHENOMENA OF THE 
MONTHS, 

MATHEMATICAL, GEOMETRICAL, ARITHMETICAL, 
AND OTHER PROBLEMS. 

ELOCUTIONARY EXERCISES. 

“THE TUTOR AND HIS PUPILS;” deiog Answers to Edu- 
cational Questions ; anda VARIED MISCELLANY, 

%% The First Volume of the Family Tutor” is now realy, 

elegantly bound, price 28. 6d. 


THE TUTOR'’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, contained in the 
above Volume, is illustrated by Wood Eng:avings, by which a 
dry and difficult study is rendered singularly interesting. 


Price ls., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


FAMILY PASTIME, 


On, HOMES MADE HAPPY: 
Consisting of entirely Original Anagrams, Enigmas, Charades, 
Conundrums, Fire-side Games, Practical Puzzles, Kc. Ke, toge- 

her with their Solutions ; for which PRIZES to the AMOUNT 

F FIFTY GUINEAS have been awarded by the Editor of the 

FAMILY FRIEND,” 

% The above Works may be obtained of Booksellers every- 
where. Where any difficulty occurs, they may be received by 
post direct from the Office, by remitting Sixpence in addition to 
the price of each Volume. 

Post.office Orders for Advertisements or Books to be made 
payable to JOHN BENNETT, 69, Fleet street, London. 


Leadon; Hoyiston and Srowgmge, and all Mopkpellers, 


„ 


THE ONLY POLITICAL ALMANACK PUBLISHED. 


NOW READY, 


THE REFORMERS ALMANACK 


AND POLITICAL YEAR-BOOK 


For 1852, Price Sixpence, 8 


ontains, in addition to the usual intelligence common to all Almanacks :— Information 

for County Court Suitors. The London Exhibitions. A Reconp or Events in 1850.51. A List ofthe Chief Officers of State. 

Tus Maus oF Tue Hover oF Commos*, the number of their Constituents, their political sentiments, and their votes on 
leading questions in 1851. Tu Session or 1851—Electoral Reform— Financial Reform—Ecclesiastical Reform—Colonial Reform 
—Free-trade —Miscellaneous—letitions presented. Abstract of the more important Acts of Partiamant passed in 1651. 
Reformers’s Electoral Table. Ixcomas or THe Bisuors. The National Expenditure. Army and Ordnance Expenditure. The 
Newspaper Stamp. The Paper Duties. Progress of the Farsnouip Lamp Movement. The Population. Dimioution ef Pav- 
perlem. The Great Exhibition. Statistics of Crime. With a variety of interesting and important isformation on minor topics, 


compiled from recent Parliamentary Returns. 


“It is, if possible, better than its predecessors, and I hope its circulation will be commensurate with ite merits.“ 


R. Cobden, Erg . J. 


„ hope it may have a general circulation.”—Joseph Hume, Eig., M. P. 
On the whole, a cheaper or more useful text-book than The Reformer’s Almanack’ it would be difficult to name.“ Auin- 


burgh News, 


„ Though this is called The Reformer's Almanack,’ and has evidently been compiled for the express use of those who 
desire to reform abuses in Church aud State, to economize the resources of the — — and to make as much progress in every 


useful work as is consistent with safety; yet it is calculated to be extremely serv 
hour that have been bestowed in arranging the vast mass of information which it 


possible to over-estimate the care and la 


ceable to all classes of iticians. It ia im- 


contains, so as to render such information easy of reference, aud to bring matters that have important practical bearings side 


by side with each other.”—Licerpool Times. 
Journal 


This almanack will be found to be of great value to the politician and to all who take an interest in public affairs.”— Bach 


„This cheap annual is really stuffed so fall of information, that we have not space to particularize its contents. Debtors 
we should say, will not assist in cireulating it; for here we have full instructions how to recover our debts; and after you have 
got porsersion of the money, you may consult page 10, end learn how to bequeath it in your will. Do you want to know the 
names of your representatives in Parliament—how they behaved themselves in 1851—the number of electors in every town and 
county—the details of the Census (1841 and 1851)—extent of the ket-mc ney of the hishops—the weight of taxation you 
carry on your back—in short, do zou want to know everything Then buy ‘The Reformer’s Almanack.’”—Ga/eshead 


Observer. 


„A very valuable compilation, full of important details.“ — A raleyan Times. 


London: Aylott and Jones, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
FRESH COPIES of all the best NEW WORKS continue to be added to 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


As freely as Subscribers may require them. 


Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per annum. First-class Country Subscription, TWO GUINEAS and upwards 
according to the number of Volumes required. Literary lustitutions and Book Societies supplied on liberal terme. 


For Prospectuses, apply to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomebury-*quare. 


NEW WORK ON EDUCATION, IT8 THEORY AND 
PRACTICE, 
Just published, price 1s. 6d. each, Parts 1 and 2 of 


TFE TEMPLE of EDUCATION; illustrating 
the Philosophy, Poetry, and Religion of Teaching. By 

T. E. Porntixa. 

Part 1.—Idea of Culture, Model Religious Lessons, &c. 

Past 2.—Model Lessons in Geography, Mental Philosophy, 
and Moral Training. 

Each Part will be practically an independent work. Part 3 
will contain Model Lessons in Netaral Philosophy, Grammar, 
and Mora! Training. 


London: Robert Theobald, 26, Paternoster-row. 


ADDRESSED TO THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


Just published, price 24., to be completed in Twelve monthly 
Numder-, 


M Y MISSION. By S. H., Author of “ Thoughts 


on Religious Education.” 


No. II., for November, WHO are the PEOPLE 
of GODT" 


No. I., “ASSAYING in RELIGION,” was 


issued O.tober 1. 


No. IIL., for December, will be “A MIDNIGHT 
MEETING at 8PA-FIELDS CHAPEL.” 


London : published by J. H. Woodley, 30, Fore-street, City. 


— — 


ELEGANT AND USEFUL PRESENT, 
LIBRARY FOR THE TIMES, 
Price 5s. cloth; extra, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco elegant, 84., 


NOOTSTEPS OF OUR FOREFATHERS : 
What they Suffered and what they Sought. 
Dy James G. Matt. 

With 36 Engravinge, describing Scenes and Localities memo- 
rable in the iy for Religious Freedom. Among which 
are the following, from original sketches: 

Hampden Manor—the teat of the patriot Hampden. 

Hampden Church—with the funeral procession of Hampden. 


Hinchinbrouok—the seat of Cromsell's ancestors. 
Huutingdon—the birth-place of Cromwell. &c. &e. Kc. 


London: A. Cock+baw, 41, Ludgate-bill; Mensies, Edinburgh ; 
Gupio, Dublin. 


— 


AYS of HOME. By Grone CasTLepen, 


4 Woburn, Beds. No.3 contains,—Our Church, a Night- 
stroll in the Churchyard; Our Chapel, K:. Price 6d. 


London: Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster-row. 


PIANOFORTES. 
ILLIAM SPRAGUE, Manufacturer, has on 


hand a large assortment of New and Second-hand 
PICCOLO, COTTAGE, CABINET, and SQUARE PIANOS, 
at very low prices, which he can confidently recommend; and 
begs to call the notice of Purchasers to his celebrated Piccolos, 
with all the latest Improvements, and full Compass, at TWENTY. 
EIGHT GUINEAS each, warranted to stand any climate. Packed 
for the Country, and Cases lent free of charge. 

CONCERTINAS. 

WILLIAM SPRAGUE is manufacturing a FULL COMPASS 

DOU BLE-ACTION CONCERTINA, with the very latest Im- 
rovements, for Six Guineas, French polished, box included,— 
Wrosrented. 

Others of EIGHT and TEN Guineas each: the best that can 
be made. These Instruments, from their extreme portability, 
are admirably adapted for Ladies or Gentlemen travelling. 

WILLIAM SPRAGUE invites attention to his celebrated 
FLUTINAS and ACCORDIONS, of the best manufacture, supe- 
rior to any other house in the Trade. 


WILLIAM BPRAGUE, No, 7, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT, | 
LONDON, 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 


34, MOORGATE-STREET, BANK, LONDON, 


Policies will not be void by an Assurer being unable to pay the 
amount of his Premium, as he will be allowed to charge the 
ameunt thereof on his Policy, which prevents a caluable Policy 
being forfeited, 

Should an Assusert be waable to continue the payment of his 
Premiums, an arrangement may be made to secure a Policy free 
from any future payments, 

Policy-holders to the extent of £300 and upwards, on the 
Participatiog Scale, will have the privilege of nominating Ssbo- 
lars to the Endowed Schools of the Society. 

The Assured are protected by a Guerantee Fund of £50,000 
in addition to the Annual Income and Reserved Fund. 

The paymentof Premiums is arranged to suit the convenience 
of all classes of Assurers, viz., yearly, half-yearly, quar- 
terly, or monthly. Periodical smail payments develop the 
plan of this Society, which is to accommodate itself to the 
wants of the many. 

No personel] liability attached to the Members. Annual divi- 
sion of profits, after the first five years. 

Three-fourths, or Seventy-five per cent., of the Profits divided 
among the Policy-holders, until the temporary capital is paid 
off; when the whole of the profits will be divided among them. 

No charge made for the transfer or ase gn nent of Policies. 

Separate tables framed for those who (o not desire to par- 
ticipate in the profits of the Society, ata lower scale of Premium 
than that charged by a large proportion of offices. 

The Aesured may reside in any prt of the world, distant 
more than thirty-five degrees from the equator. 

One half of the Premiums may remain unpaid for the first 
five years. 

Policies purchased on liberal and advantageous terme, or 
advances made on deposit of Policies effected with this Society. 

Mutual Assurance by indisputable Policies. No entiance 


Medical practitioners paid by the office for every case referred 
to them for their professional opinions. 

Rates of Premiums calculated from the Carlisle tables ex- 
presely for this office, and affording particular advantages to 
young lives. 

Loans granted to Members upon 2 personal security. 

One description of Assurance may changed for another, 
This provision will be of much general convenience ; by means 
of it an ordinary assurance may be commuted fer a rever- 
sionary annuity, or other equivalent risk, as circumstances may 
render desirable. 

A system of family endowments and Annuities of a compre- 
hensive character. 

Policies issued frem £10 to £5,000, 

Finally, it may be observe? that the valuable privileges eny: 
by the 2 of this Society, con be obtained in no other. 
The Directors, therefore, confidently recommend it to all 
classes of the community, and respectfully invite intending As- 
surers to compare the many odrantages offered by it with the 
principles aud plans of others, 

J. W. SPRAGUE, Manager. 


—, 


HE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
The best Congou Tea... . . 34. 8d. per Ib. 


The bert Souchong lea 44, op 
The best Gunpowder Tea . 54. 8d. „ 
The best Old Mocha Coffee ........ ic. 0 oo 
The best West India Coffee........ Is.4d. „ 
The fine, true, ripe, rich, rare, Sou- 

Chong ea. . 410,00, „ 


Forty Shillings’ worth, or upwards, sent Carriage Free to any 
part of England, by 


PHILLIPS AND CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 
No.8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON. 
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Printed by CHARLES Srriues Mia, and SamMUEL Cock 
saw at No. 4, Horse-shoe-court, in the Parish of St 
Martin, Ludgate, in the City of London, and published, 
for the Proprietor, by CHakLes Surtimeus MIALL, at the 
Office, No. 4, Horse-ghoe-court, Budgate-hill— W spxkapart 
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